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THE AUTHOR TO THE READER OF THE 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. 

Avoid a mistake tn attributing to the tvriier any opinions in this 
book but •what are spoken under his n<wn name. The introduction 
of characters no’w or recently existing has been censured; but among 
the relics of Antiquity the censurer probably has been gratified /it 
finding an allusion to the contemporaries of the authors ; let him be 
consistent and acquiescent, and believe that the dialogues now before 
him may be also among the relics of antiquity. A few public men 
of small ability are introduced, to show better the proportions of the 
great; as a painter would situate a beggar imder a triumphal arch, 
or a camel against a pyramid. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The birth of Walter Savage Landor falls at a date when 
the men who liad given the eighteenth century Its glory 
were just giving way to their successors. In 1784 Johnson 
died. Landor was then nine years old. Within a few 
years before that date both Gray and Goldsmith had died, 
and Wordsworth, Scott, Southey, and Lamb had been born. 
The next ten years saw the births of both Byron c'lnd Shelley, 
and almost those of Keats and Carlyle. The Bastille fell 
when Landor was a school boy at Rugby, and Cowper, the 
last survivor of the groat poets of the eighteenth ctMitury, 
died in Landor’s twenty-lifth year. 'Fhe reader who desires 
a minute account of the long life which began at such an 
epoch must look for it in the works of Mr Forster and 
Mr Colvin. All that the present essay intends is to describe 
the life of the author so far as it throws light upon that part 
of his works which is here presented. 

It was not until rather late in Landor’s life that the first 
volume of Imaginary Conversations appeared. But from 
that time until the very end he was continually rewriting 
those he had written, and writing new ones. He had indeed 
written earlier in life, but most of those earlier writings had 
been in verse. 'Ihe first of them was published when he 
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was twenty years old. He had just left Oxford, partly 
because the authorities of Trinity College had objected to 
his firing a shot gun through the windows of a man with 
whom he had a momentary c]uarrel, and partly because he 
was too proud to take the path of apology and repentance 
wdiich might have enabled him to rcrurn. But, in spite of 
its date and the place of its production, the book is not like 
other books written in like circumstances. It is fiercer and 
terser than such books usually are. It is also wittier. The 
inscription for a Quaker’s t.inkard— 

“Ye he friend Pindai .and friend 'Phales ! 

Nothing so good .is water ? Jlle 

—is worth .ill the more polished verse in which ihe ycamg 
poets of Oxford h. ve been wont to eiho the achieved 
.singers of the outsi- e world. Other poetical works of 
more import.inco followed, and Jmong them Gelur. ThLs 
poem, though written when its author was only twenty- 
three, shows that even tlicii he had aniuired a dchnitc 
poetic style. Like his prose his verse is characteristic. 
Both have the same grave and sometimes rugged rnaich 
in them. In both the riiggedness is often broken by 
scnteiices of such marvellous art and beauty that the' 
reader wonders how the same man could write in two 
such diflerent manners. But the wonder is idle. The 
artist who has strength to be austere needs no other 
strength \ he who has once made the bleak summits 
familiar to his feet, cannot but discover th..t there grow 
flowers the fairer for their isolation. the reader, 

indeed, austerity may be unattr.iciive, and sometimes with 
reason. It is only in the moods of highest inspiration that 
ait and austerity can dwell togetlicr; and Landor no les.i 
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than any other artist is subject to this law. Passages may 
be found both in his verse and in his prose where the 
reader’s attention flags. The air of the mountains is no 
longer arountl him, and he is left to contend with a bare 
style expressive of no lofty thought. His consolation is 
that from the plain to the loftiest heights is for Landor 
only a step. 

During the time occupied in writing these works Landor’s 
private life had been a restless one. He had quarrelled 
with his father, and lived a wandering life in London, at 
'Penby, and elsewhere. Part of the time was spent at his 
father’s house in Warwick, where he made a friend whose 
influence upon his life seems to have been considerable. No 
new bent could have been given to his vigorous obstinacy 
of character by any human being, but in a near neighbour 
of his father’s he must have found a similarity of thought 
likely to strengthen the set whith his nature had taken for 
itself. Dr Parr was the ciir.ite of Hatton, a small village 
only a few mile'? off’ Warwic k. He was a first late classical 
scholar. “There are three great Grecians in England,” he 
once said, “Pursoii is the lir^t: Burney is the third ; and 
who the second is I need not tell.” But in addition to this 
he was a mighty whig, in the days when Pitt w is all power¬ 
ful, and when every true tory looked upon whigs as next 
door to Jacobins. lauidi^r’s love (or classical learning 
was acquired at an early age. At Rugby his Ij.uin verses 
had been famous, and it Oxford his classical knowledge 
had gained the respect of his tutors. Thar he gained no 
prize in the university he himself accounts for in ,i character¬ 
istic fashion. In a leuer written in 1857, he says —“Though 
1 wrote better Latin than any undergra<iuate or graduate in 
the university, I (-ould never be pcrsuailed by my tutor or 
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my friends to contend for any prize whatever.” But thoupjh 
he wrote no Latin verse in competition, he had written 
much for his own pleasure. In the volume of poems 
published by him at Oxford were fifty pages of Latin 
verse containing, among other things, Hen decasyllabics, of 
which, his tutor declared, Catullus might have been proud. 
As far as classical learning went, Dr Parr and he were sure 
to find a common ground. 

'Hie whig politics of Dr Parr were an equal attraction. 
Dr I^mdor, the author’s father, had been a whig, had 
indeed been one of the leading whigs in Warwickshire up 
to file date of the French Revolution. But, when Burke 
and Fox took different sides, Dr Laiidor followed Burke, 
and, in horror at the excesses of the Revolutionists, 
became a supporter (tf Pitt. His father’s decision doubtless 
in(hien<'ed Landor ii: the very opposite direction. He 
threw himself into llie ranks of* the followers of Fox, and 
as a natural result became a friend of Dr P.irr. 

Dr Parr was at the time a sort of literary chief of the 
whigs; nor was there wanting a literary warfare where 
recruits were valuable, 'fhese were tlic days of the Anti- 
Jacobtny and its witty and scurrilous attacks upon any man 
who dared to do anything but adore Pitt and loathe the 
French. Not to have been libelled in the Anti- Jacobin 
argued a whig to be unknown. Dr Parr had often ap¬ 
peared in its pages, and the other whig writers of the time, 
like Coleridge, Boiithey, and even Lamb, were treated with 
scant courtesy in its pages. Into this c inflict Landor was 
now introduced. For a short time he contributed to the 
Courier y but it would appear^ that some difficulty was 
found in constraining his pen within the bounds of party 

1 See Foriiter’s Life, p. 68. from which thi>< account is in pait taken. 
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discipline. But he became' at least conspicuous enough to 
^arn his reward. The /Intt-Jucobui Revn^tv and Magaxme, 
the heir of all the scurrility of its parent, Canning’s Anh- 
Jacobm, assailed him, according to Landor’s own account, 
as a coward and a profligate. 

It is worth while to dwell upon this experience of 
political journalism, because it was to the associations of 
these years that he owed the political bias of his mind 
He had fought on the side of those opposed to Pitt and 
Canning, and to the last hour of his life he remained 
opposed to them. Even where they are not actually 
mentioned by name, they continually appear in his writings. 
A story about a knavish Persian statesman, or a tricky 
Athenian demagogue, will veil an attack upon one or the 
other of the two arch-tories, against whom he had once ' 
borne arms. As far as Pitt is concerned, those may defend 
him who will. But in Landc^r’s antipathy to Canning 
there is something less reasonable, and almost more per¬ 
sonal. In part it is possible that Ijandor resented, most 
unreasonably, Canning’s lick of birth. He himself was 
proud of his ancestry. His mother came of an old 
Warwickshire family of Savages, to which he devoutly 
believed Sir Arnold Savage to have belonged. It pleased 
both his aristocratic and his whiggish opinions to think 
himself descended from the Speaker of the House of Com¬ 
mons who was independent enough to lecture Henry the 
Fourth on the tcience of government. But whatever may 
have b(?en the cause of his bitter dislike, there can be no 
question of its endurance. Among all Landor’s attacks on 
those from whom he differed, the attacks on Canning 
stand pre-eminent. One whole Imaghiary Conversation, 
that between Pitt and Canning, is devoted to making the 
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l.itrcr contemptible. In the Conversation between' Demos¬ 
thenes and Eubulides he appears as Anivdestatos, a rascally 
demagogue with a talent for misappropriating public money, 
which certainly had no place in Canning’s character. His 
resistance to the Holy Alliance, his endeavours for the 
cause of hbeity throughout Europe, even his early death, 
could avail nothing to recall the judgment once pro¬ 
nounced. In Landor’s eyes he was always the upstart 
politician, who had libelled his opponents in the Anti- 
Jacobirii and been the mainstay of the abominable Pitt. 

But mere journalism did not long satisfy Landor. His 
father’s death (1805) put him in possession of the family 
property, and for a short tune he settled at Bath, d’he 
most impoitant event this part of his lif*' was his meet 
iug with Southey. Both poets were prepared for friend¬ 
ship Ivy mutual adm ration. Southey had admired 
on its first appearance', and Landor was a deep be'liever in 
Southey’s poetical genius. Meeting only made the bond 
closer; and had not Southey been too wisely proud to 
assent, lamdor would have added to his friendship gifts of 
money in the shape of payment for the publication of more 
poems like Thiilaba Nor were their political opinions a 
bar to intimacy ; both were whigs and reformers, and 
both hated Bonaparte and French ascendancy, with a 
bitterness which in Landor’s case broke out in written 
praise of tyrannicide. After changes in political opinions 
did nothing to shake their friendship. It is not indeed 
surprising that Southey should have coiitinu *d steidfast to 
his faith in 1/indor. But it I an adde ! testimony to 
Southey’s worth that is long as both lived liaiidor’s lovt* 
and admiration fc ’* Southey continued unabated. For 
there wati in the character of Landor a strain of tierce and 
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iinreaboning passion, which he had never eared to control 
and which liad now become uncontrollable. Few ot those 
who had to deal with him, were spared some outburst ot 
anger more hasty than reasonable, yet often enduring in 
proportion to its unreason. He may claim the praise of 
being “ a good hater,” but nor that of being a wise one. 
But in Southey’s case there were no such interruptions to 
friendship. Th.e two poets loved each other and believed 
in each other all their lives In the controversy between 
Byron and Southey, By ion attatked Landor as Southey’s 
friend, and Landor w.is not wanting with a defence of 
Southey and a witty onslaught upon his assailant, mt^re 
eff(xtive to its end than Southey’s heavier weapons. 
Widely as the two friendi dilfcred in religion, even 
that dillerente left them frieiuls still, Southey’s own 
words show the* depth of their friendship. In a letter, 
dated April l8o8, he writes, 1 never saw any one more 
unlike myself in everv prominent part i)f human character, 
nor any one who so cordially and instinctively agreed 
with me on so many of the most important subjects. I 
hav'(‘ often said, before we met, that I would walk forty 
miles to see luin ; and having seen him, I would gladly 
walk fourscore to see him again,” In the last sad days of 
his life his wife heard him repeating softly to himself, 
“ Landor, ay, Landor ” His death called forth some of 
the tenderest verse that Landor ever wrote. 

Not long after the beginning of this friendship Landor 
embarked nptiri an expedition to Spain, partly induced by 
his admiration of the Spanish effort for independence, and 
partly by his hatred for France and Napoleon He texA 
with him money to contribute to thr cause and an eager 

Forstei's ‘Life,’ p. i.-'9 
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desire to aid it with his own person. The expedition 
lasted for a very short time. He had not been long in 
Spain before he quarrelled with the English Envoy at 
Corunna in a thoroughly unreasonable manner. The 
Convention of Ciiitra completed his disgust, and he returned 
suddenly to England. 

The next five or six years of his life (1808-14) were 
vspent in an almost equally hopeless undertaking ending in 
a not dissimilar fashion. He succeeded in raising enough 
money to purchase the estate of Lanthony Abbey in Mon¬ 
mouthshire. Of his vast plans for the improvement of the 
property, of his quarrels with his neighbours, and of his 
troubles with a dishonest and incapable tenant, there is no 
space to speak here. But the end was, that after sufibnng 
much injustice and -‘xhibiting his command of abusive epi¬ 
thets both in English nd Latin, Landor left England, raking 
with him the wife whom he had married shf>rtly before, 
'rravclling from England to Jersey and thence to Tours, he 
at last reached Italy. His first home in that country was at 
Como, whither Southey came to see him. But he remained 
there only three years, and three years later, after living it 
Pisa and elsewhere, he settled in Florence. 

It was in the year 1822, the year of Shcllcy^s death, that 
Landor began his life in the city where he was to spend so 
many years and to write some of his greatest works. 'The 
first series of the Imaginary Conversations was published in 
1824. There was some trouble in finding a rubllshcr—a 
difficulty which provoked the impetuous .lUtht.r, now nearly 
fifty years of age, into several outbursts haracteristir 
vehemence. But at last Julius Hare, a frierd of LandoPs, 
though the two had never met, succccdel in arrai.ging with 
Messrs Taylor and Hessey for their publication. borne 
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further difficulty arose over the character of some of Landor’s 
opinions and his method of expressing them. But this was 
at last settled, though in a way which left some traces in 
the text; and early in 182^ the two volumes were pub¬ 
lished. 'The first of them was dedicated to General Stopford, 
Adjutant-General in the army of Columbia, who soon after¬ 
wards married one of Mrs Laiidor’s sisters. The second 
was dedicated to General Mina, one of the commanders of 
the army of the Constitutionalist party in Spain, 'rhe two 
volumes contain tliirty-six Conversations, a first instalment 
of the larger number that were to follow. 

'The success of the book was considerable. The Quar- 
lerly Rfvh’nv or Gifl’ord—for the two were much the same 
—was indeed known to be meditating a scathing criticism. 
But a curious device of Julius Haie blunted his arms. Be¬ 
fore the attack could appear, Hire published in the London 
Aingazinc a parody of the lorthcoming Qjmrifrly .irticle, 
whicli so exactly anticipated its nature, that Gifford was 
compelled to retain his venom until he could get it now- 
swcltered. The second brow was weaker than his wont. 
'The Edinburgh Revitw was more favourable. Ha/litt’s 
article contains some fair criticism and much well deserved 
praise. Moreover, the book was read, and neither the 
publisher nor the author had any reason to be dissatisfied 
with its sale. 

In 1826 a second edition was published—not by 'Baylor 
and Hesscy, with wlnim I.andor had by this time quar¬ 
relled—but by Mr Colburn. The Conversations aic the 
same as those contained in the first edition, though some of 
them are altered and enlarged. Tin.* quarrel with Taylor 
and Hessey not only prevented them from publishing the 
second edition of the first two volumes, but also caused 
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Landor to withdraw from them the manuscript of the third 
volume which had been entrusted to them for publication. 
But it had more serious results than this. The dispute was 
a miserable one, partly about the alterations in the text of 
the first edition and partly about financial matters. Landor 
so far lost control pf himself as to fall upon Mr Taylor in 
a letter breathing nothing but tempestuous fury. Had this 
been all it would have mattered little; but in the same fit 
of passion he seems to have burned all the manuscript, 
which was destined to have formed the fourth volume of 
the series. Were it not for the two letters to Southey 
quoted on pages 289-290 of Mr Forster’s Life it would be 
difficult to believe that any man could be capable of such a 
piece of extravagance. Yet out of eighteen Conversations, 
which Landor mentions in the first letter as nearly com¬ 
pleted, only three are m w in existence; and the second letter 
describes the cremation of the others. It is only fair to add 
that except the venial one of want of tact, no blame attaches to 
Mr Taylor. Landor was as unreasonable in the be^nning 
of the quarrel as at the end. However, in spite of quarrels 
and furious letters, the second edition was published; and in 
1828 the third volume was issued also by Mr Colburn. 
Two years later a third publisher, Duncan, published the 
fourth and fifth volumes; but the sixth volume, which as 
early as this was ready for publication, had to wait some 
years longer. Julius Hare, who had with untiring energy 
found publishers for five volumes, could find no firm willing 
to undertake a sixth. 

It was not until 1846 that this could be ''omplished. 
However, in the meantime Landor was not idle. During this 
interval he revised and added to the Conversations he had 
already written. He also wrote « The Gtation and Exam- 
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ination of William Shakespeare,” in which work it is possible 
chat a Conversation committed to the flames may have re¬ 
vived in a larger shape. In the letter to Southey quoted 
above, Landor mentions that he has dared to use Shakespeare 
as a speaker. “ The Gtation ” is the only work of Landor’s 
in which Shakespeare is introduced, and it is therefore pos¬ 
sible that in 1824 a Conversation existed of which “The 
Citation ” is a later enlarged version. “ Pericles and 
Aspasia” and “The Pentameron and Pentalogia” fol¬ 
lowed soon after; and during the same period “ Gebir ” 
was republished, and the Trilogy of “Giovanna of Naples ” 
was written, besides other minor works both in prose and 
verse. 

The story of Landor's life during these years can 
only be told briefly. In 1829 the kindness of a Welsh * 
friend—Mr Ablctt—had enabled him to purchase the Willa 
Gherardesca at Fiesole, *and in that house, historic with 
its memories of Boccaccio, Landor had found continual 
pleasure. Yet in 1835 he came to England and settled 
by himself at Bath. The story of the quarrels, which 
banished him from his home, need not be told here. Bath 
was not the same thing as Fiesole, but it was the next 
best, and in that town he spent the greater part of the 
next twenty years of his life. In thinking of Landor and 
his works, it is continually necessary to remind oneself 
how long he lived and how late in life he published some 
of his best work. He was nearly fifty before he had 
published any considerable writings at all in prose. He 
was sixty-two when he published the “ Pentameron,” and 
it was not until after his seventieth year that he completed 
the publication of the Imaginary Conversations in their first 
collected edition. This was an edition containing not only 
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the Conversations in their finally revised form, but also 
his three longer prose works and his poems and plays. 
Moxon was the publisher, and Mr Forster and Archdeacon 
Hare undertook the task of seeing the book through the 
press. It is not a complete edition of all his previously 
published writings, but a collection of what he thought his 
best work in either verse or prose. The book is in two 
volumes, in double columns printed rather closely together, 
of that tall octavo shape which hardly commends itself to 
the reader. And yet if the present editor may speak for 
himself, there is a charm even in the odd shape and the 
double columns. In such a dress some curious humourist 
might be disguised; but when the volumes open, the 
pages are found filled with a prose full of “ curt trumpet 
blasts of fierce contentious sound.” There are not many 
pages of the book w' /ich do not make a demand on the 
reader for assent or defiance. Instead of the quiet 
humourist, a controversialist appears who assails the 
mind with question and argument; yet another dip into 
the volume may bring up, not a Conversation between 
Lucian and Timotheus, but one where Epicurus, Leontion, 
and Ternissa talk together, half lovers and half philo¬ 
sophers, of flowers and love and philosophy in the 
Athenian garden. Among the seventeen Conversations 
afterwards classified as the “ Greek Dialogues,” some nine 
are the work of an arguer upon men and thoughts eager 
to impress his own views and bear down those of his 
opponent. The remainder are the work of the quiet 
speculator who loved “ to meet Nature face to face, un¬ 
disturbed and solitary,” who thought that “ while we insist 
that we are looking for truth, we commit a falsehood,” 
and who could put into the mouth of Epicurus the semi- 
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ment that Politeness is among the virtues.” To a hasty 
reader of Landor^s Life there might seem to be a curious 
contradiction between these two kinds of writing. But in 
truth there is little. Landor thought on politics and other 
subjects of the same kind eagerly and passionately. But 
on other matters he was a man of deep knowledge and 
reflection. In particular his literary judgments were at 
once carefully and critically formed. By his criticisms on 
Plato he must not be judged. In common with some 
other men, he hated above all men, metaphysicians, priests, 
and kings. Plato was the first; Landor suspected him of 
a desire to be the second, and of an unholy liking for the 
company of the third. He had, moreover, read his works 
right through from beginning to end, and out of the some¬ 
what imperfect wholesale acquaintance thus attained, had 
put together a conception of the philosopher of a rathe'r 
curious kind. This co.fception dominated his mind ; and 
there is in much of his work a prevailing anti-platonism 
which is sometimes refreshing, and occasionally intrusive. 
It is clear that his knowledge of Greek was rather ex¬ 
tensive than accurate. His allusions range from Homer to 
Josephus, and authors like Diogenes Ijaertius, and Aelian. 
But though he had mastered the spirit of the history and 
anecdote of the times about which he writes, his mastery is 
not always accompanied by accuracy. His anachronisms 
are occasionally so daring that it is impossible to believe 
that he knew that they were anachronisms. When 
Xenophon and Alcibiades discuss the expedition of Cyrus, 
the reader cannot avoid a suspicion that the author has 
forgotten that Alcibiades was killed before Cyrus started 
on his invasion. Memory is a treacherous guide, and the 
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very power of Landor*s memory made treachery more 
easy. 

Though for the reasons here given Landor’s criticism 
on Plato is rather characteristic than exact, in many 
of the Conversations the reader will find noble examples 
of cridcal method. 'Fhe discussion of Milton’s poems in 
the Conversation between Southey and Landor is a good 
example. The examination proceeds line by line, testing 
each passage, and rejecting fearlessly those which fail to 
reach the proper standard. That this is true criticism, 
the present editor would ipost stoutly maintain. The 
critic, who deals only in large appreciations, gives only 
a momentary “ effect ” which may exist for him alone. 
To do his work he must descend to the elements of his 
subject, and study the details which build up the whole. 
Especially is this the lase in the criticism of poetry. 
Poems can be examined and tesUd in a way impossible 
with prose; for the music and charm of poetry are due 
to more obvious devices. The flaw can be found and 
analysed, and the perfection also. But in prose this is 
not so. The beauty of the finest prose eludes analysis. 
Indeed it is not only criticism that is more difficult: the 
art itself is harder. Many men have written good poetry 
almost at their first attempt *, few men have written good 
prose without much practice and many endeavours. 
Landor himself wrote Gebir at twenty-three, " .£sop and 
Rhodope ” at fifty. 

It is curious in the case of Landor’s own prose to note 
how near it often lies to verse. There is iiu" a single 
metrical passage in all his prose, and yet the slightest touch 
will often transmute the prose to verse. In sonu cases 
he has done this himself. “ Achilles and Helena ” exists in 
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a metrical form, and so does the dramatic scene between 
Peleus and Thetis, which forms part of the Conversa¬ 
tion between Epicurus, Leontion, and Ternissa. It is 
worth noting that these are the only mythological 
Conversations that Laiidor ever wrote in prose. The 
passage from history to myth is with him a passage 
from prose to verse; it is therefore not surprising that 
these two scenes should exist in a poetical version. But 
it is surprivsing that the prose and poetry should so closely 
resemble each other. There have been poets who wrote 
their works in prose and then translated them into verse, 
but both prose and poetry thus written are apt to show 
traces of the method. Landor’s prose versions show no 
such traces, but the poetical versions lack the spontaneity 
and ease that an independent origin might have conferred, 
upon them. It is only fair, however, to admit that spon¬ 
taneity and ease are exactly the qualities which Landor’s 
verse is most apt to lack. 

It would be interesting did space and time allow to dis¬ 
cuss here the question of the proper arrangement and classi¬ 
fication of the Conversations. The question is exactly the 
sort of idle one, whose answer it is pleasant to look for. 
Mr Forster’s classification is the established one to which all 
subsequent editors must conform, but few will entirely 
concur in it. Mr Colvin, whose name no student of 
Landor can mention without gratitude for what he has 
done and regret that he has done no more, would classify 
the Conversations into dramatic and non-dramatic. The 
present editor cannot help a lingering suspicion that Mr 
Colvin’s first class would be but a small division. For 
himself, he would suggest a division into three groups—that 
is to say, controversial Conversations, ol which “ Lucian and 
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Timotheus ” will do for a type j contemplative like the 
Conversations between Epicurus and Menander; and 
Conversations whose aim is criticism either of literature or 
politics or philosophy, including in this last class only those 
in which the controversial note is absent or unimportant. 
To these three classes might be added a small fourth class, 
formed by the purely dramatic conversations, of which 
“ Marcellus and Hannibal in the first volume of this 
edition is a fine instance. 

The general discussion of Landor^s work has led us fiir 
away from the point where it began; but the publication 
of tlie edition of 1846 suggests naturally a general con¬ 
sideration of all Landor’s writings. For th.u edition marks 
the date at which he first became satisfied with his work 
and content to leavt' what he had done without further 
alteration. Any alter ’ions made afterwards are few and 
unimportant. The alterations aifd additions throw a very 
curious light on his work. Omissions arc rare, but in one 
of the most important dialogues—that between Epicurus, 
Leontion, and Ternissa—two long passages are can¬ 
celled. Both of them ire violent attacks upon Canning; 
both of them are utterly out of harmony with the whole 
spirit of the Conversation, which is much improved by their 
omission. Sometimes the additions are no less felicitous. 
'Fhe short passage added to the Conversation between 
Alexander and the Priest of Hammon strikes a fine close 
to a Conversation which, without it, is almost too farcical 
even for a satire upon Priests and Kings. Sometimes, 
again, as in the two Conversations between Pemosthenes^ 
and Eubulides,.passages are added to rebut criticisms upon 
the Conversation as it originally stood; and eften the 
additions are made to extend the scope of the Conversation 
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ind make it worthier of the occasion. The Conversation 
between Chatham and Chesterfield is too short in its earlier 
form. When two great statesmen talk, they must talk at 
length. But the most wonderful thing in the additions is 
the skill with which they are effected. A new passage of 
many lines in length may come in without even a comma 
to suggest a possibility of interpolation. But the author 
is never at a loss to reunite the parted sense, and it needs 
a keen and practised eye to detect even the trace of an 
addition. 

At seventy years of age little more than rest and reflec¬ 
tion remain for most men. But for Landor it was other¬ 
wise. He had more Conversations—to say nothing of 
more poems—to write yet; and he had to leave Bath 
much as he had left Florence. In 1853 Moxon published 
the ‘^Imaginary Conversations of Greeks and Romans,” 
containing the classical conversations which had already 
appeared in the 1846 edition, with a few more, and in the 
same year appeared another book, entitled “ Last Fruit off 
an Old 'Free,” containing yet more Imaginary Conversa¬ 
tions. Five years afterwards came “ Dry Sticks, fagoted 
by Walter Sivage Landor,” and its publication drove 
its author from England. 'Fhe whole story may be 
found in Mr Forster’s Life. Here is no space to tell the 
story of I/andor’s last passionate freak, and the ruin it 
brought on his life. In his eighty-fourth year he came 
back to Florence, and there he lived for five years in the 
refuge which Mr and Mrs Browning provided for him. 

Even during those last years of his long life he was not 
idle. In 1859 he reprinted the Hellenics, with additions, 
and in the two next years four new Conversations were 
written and published in the Athernaum showing no lack 
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of power. In 1863 the “ Heroic Idylls,” his last book, 
appeared. The next year he died, leaving a gap in litera¬ 
ture not yet filled up. No author since his death has 
dared to carry on the traditions which Walter Savage 
Landor received from the authors of the past. He stands 
spanning with his works the gap between the days when 
literature was written by learned men for learned men and 
the days now come when literature is written by anybody 
for everybody else. Then learning was necessary to an 
author, and a learned author was a term of praise. It is 
easy to carp at the change. But the wheel of time turns 
round. For many years the works of Landor have been 
almost unattainable; but during that time knowledge has 
giown into many places it could never have visited in his 
day. Is it too much to hope that the late day is come, and 
the guests ready ? 

4 

The present edition is based upon the edition of the col¬ 
lected works of Walter Savage Landor, edited by Mr Forster 
and published by Chapman and Hall in 1876. The con¬ 
sent of Mr Forster’s executors for the publication of those 
Conversations, which could not have been published had it 
been withheld, was given with ready kindness. One Con¬ 
versation, never reprinted in its original prose form, that be¬ 
tween Don Pedro and Inez di Castro, will also be included, 
and the edition will thus be complete. The classification and 
the order in which the Conversations appear is the same as 
that in Mr Forster’s edition. A few misprints have been 
corrected, and in occasional rare instances the editor has 
adopted an earlier reading; such corrections, and the reasons 
which have induced their adoption, are given in a foot note. 
A bibliography, sufficient to show the date at which the 
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Conversation was composed, and the forma in which it has 
appeared, has been added, but the editor is well aware that 
in some cases the information so given is not complete. The 
last volume, however, will contain a collected bibliography, 
which, it is hoped, will fill up all gaps which may have been 
left. In the case of an author, who, like Landor, wrote 
and rewrote his works, no edition can be thoroughly satis¬ 
factory which does not trace the history of his writing. 
All important alterations, not only those of meaning but 
also those which illustrate the slow development of style 
have been noted; but mere changes of words made upon 
no apparent principle it has not been thought worth while 
to point out. The only omission of any length which has 
not been noticed is a long note which occurs only in the 
first two editions of “ Pericles and Sophocles.” It contains, 
a learned disc]uisition on the contrast between the public 
works of Greece and Pfome, and possesses little literary 
interest. 'Phe other notes are few in number. All that 
has been aimed at is to g^ve just tliat information without 
which the reader might fail to feel himself at home within 
the charmed circle of great men and sweet women who 
were to Landor as his familiar friends. 
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I. ACHILLES AND HiCLENA.i 

Helena. WhL*iv iini I ? Desert me not, O ye blessed from 
above ! ye tWtim who brought me hither ! 

Was it a die.iin ? 

Stranger' thou seemest thoughtful; couldst thou answer me ? 
Why so silent ? I beseecl) and imjilore thee, speak. 

Achilles. Neithei thy feet nor tlie feet of mules have borne 
thee where thou suindest. \^\ lethcr in the hour of dep.irting 
sleep, or at what houi of the moinmg, 1 know not, O Helena' 
but Aphioditd and 'fhetis, inclining to my prayer, have, .is thou 
art conscious, led thee into these solitudes. To me also have' 
they shown the way, tliat I might behold the piidc of Sparta, the 
maivel of the earth, and--how my heart swells and .igonizes .it 
the thought'—the cause of innumerable woes to Hellas. 

Helena. Stranger ' thou art indeed one whoni the goddesses 
or gods might lead, and glory in ; such is thy stature, thy \oice, 
and thy demeanoui , but who, if e.irthly^ art thou ? 

The meeting between Achilles and Helena is one of tin. incidents related 
in the Kypria, a lost epic by Stasmiiv, descrilinif^ the larlier pait of the 
'I'rojan war Pnu Ins in his Chu-.tt>m.ithia describes the meeting .is Inllows' 
“ And aftei this Achilles desiied gieatly to se<* Helen, and Aphniditc and 
’I’hetis hmi.ght them toj/i-tlier t«> the sami place. And wlien the Acliaeans 
would have leturned home, Achilles stayed them ” This mei inijr, artuiding 
to l*rocliis took pl.ice in the early part ot the siege not long .liter the 
Grecian aimy had landed lAindot h.is placed it I'l the lart yeai of the 
war, and has suppnseil it to have octurred on Moun' (da Imag. Converi,., 
Gks. and Rom,, iii53 Woiks, 1876, vol. li Also in verse, Hellenics 
and ed . 1859. VV\>rks, 1876, vol 11.] 
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Imaginary Conversations. 

jlchtlles. Before thee, O Helena * stands Achilles, son of 
Pelcus. Tremble not, turn not pale, bend not thy knees, O 
Helena! 

, Helena, Spare me, thou goddess-boi n ! thou cherished and 
only son of silver-footed Thetis! Chryse'is and Briscis ought 
to soften and content thy heart. I-«ead not me also into cap¬ 
tivity. Woes too surely have I brought down on Hellas; but 
woes have been mine alike, and will for ever be. 

Achilles. Daughter of Zeus ! what word hast thou spoken ! 
Chryseis, child of the aged priest who performs in this land 
due sacrifices to Apollo, fell to the lot of another; an insolent 
and unwoi thy man, who hath already brought more sorrows upon 
our people than thou hast; so that dogs and vultures prey on 
the brave who sank without a wound.^ Briseis is indeed mine ; 
the lovely and dutiful Briseis. He, unjust and contumelious, 
proud at once and base, would ti-ar her from me. But, gods 
above! in what region has the wolf with impunity daied to seize 
ujion the kid which tlie lion hath taken ? 

Talk not of being lei* into servitude. Could mortal be guilty 
of such impiety ? Hath it never thundered on these mountain- 
heads ^ Doth Zeus, the wide-seeing, see all the earth but Ida ? 
doth he watch over all but his own ? Capaneus and Typhdeus 
less offended him, than would the wretch whose grasp should 
violate the golden haii of Helena. And dost thou still tremble ? 
niesolute and distiustful! 

Helena. I must tremble ; and more and more. 

Achtlles. Take my hand • be confident; be comforted. 

Helena. May I take it ? may I hold it ? 1 am comforted. 

Achilles. Tlie scene .iround us, calm and silent as the sky 
itself, tranquillizes thee; and so it ought. Tuincst thou to 
survey it ? perhaps it is unknown to thee. 

Helena. Truly ; for since my anival I have never gone 
beyond the walls of the city. 

P The passage is an nhstrart of the hist fifty lines of th< Iliad Apollo, 
to revenge the insult to Chryses, whoie daughter had Oeon seized by 
AgiUtiemiion, sends a pestilence upon the Achacaiis. “'rhen Phoebus 
Apollo seated hinlself afar horn the ships, .i.id shot lorth an .mow ; dread 
was die clang o! the silver bow ; first the arrow ]<‘U upon the mules and 
swift dogs; but then aiming a piercing shaft he smote the men ; and thick 
huint the funeral pyres of the dead.”] 
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J^chlUes, Look then around thee freely, j)er})lexed no longer. 
Pleasant is this level eminence, sunounded by hioom and niynle, 
and crisp-leaved beech and bioad dark pine above. PliMsant the 
short slender grass, bent by insects as they alight on it or climb 
along it, and shining up into our eyes, interrupted by tall sister¬ 
hoods of gray lavender, and by dark-eyed cistus, and by lightsome 
citisus, and by little tioops of serpolet running in disorder here 
and there. 

Helena, Wonderful! how didst thou ever learn to name so 
many plants ? 

ylchtlles. Chiron ® taught me them, when I walked at his side 
while he was culling herbs for the benefit of his brethren. All 
these he taught me, and at least twenty moi'e ; for wondrous was 
his wisdom, boundless his knowledge, and T was proud to learn. 

Ah, look again ! look at those little yellow poppies ; they 
appear to be just come out to catch all that the sun will throw 
into their cups : they appear in their joyance and incipient dance 
to call upon the lyre to sing among them. 

Helena. Childish' for one with such a spear against his 
shoulder; terrific even its sh«dow: it seems to make a chasm 
across the plain. 

Hchillcs. To talk or to think like a cliild is not always a 
proof of folly; it may sometimes push aside heavy griefs where 
the strength of wisdom fails. What ait thou jiondering, Helena? 

Helena. Recollecting the names of the plants. Several of 
them 1 do believe 1 h.id heard before, but had ijuite forgotten ; 
my memory will be better now. 

Hchilles. Better now ? in the midst of war and tumult ? 

Helena. I am sure it will be, for didst tliou not say that 
Chiron taught them ? 

In siicli a glen, on such a day 
On Pclion, on the gr^si>y gionnd 
Chiron the jgul Centaur Uy, 

7’he ytH'ug Achilles staniliiig by 
The Centjur taught him to evpiore 
The mountains; where the glens are dry 
And the tired Centauis come tore>.i, 

And wlieic the soaking springs ahoivid 
And the straight ashes giow for sp(..‘rs, &c. 

—Matthew Arnold, “Eirpedocle on Etna 'j 
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Imaginary Conversations. 

ArhtUes, He sang to me over the lyre the lives of Niircissus 
and Hyacynthus, brought back by the bi'autiful Hours, of silent 
unwearied feet, regulai as the stirs in tlieir courses. Many of 
the trees and bright-eyed floweis once lived and moved, and 
spoke as we are speaking. They may yet have memories, altliouglr 
they have cares no longer. 

Helena, Ah! then they have no memoiics; and they sec 
their own beauty only. 

Achilles. Helena! thou turnest pale, and dioopest. 

Helena. The odour of the blossoms, or of the gums, or tlic 
height of the place, or something else, makes me dizzy. Can it 
be the wind in my eai s ? 

Achilles. There is none. 

Helena. I could wisli there weie a little. 

Achilles. Be seated, O Helena I 

Helena. The feeble arc obedient; the weary may rest even in 
the presence of the j>o>verful. 

Aihilles. On this v ly ground where wc are now reposing, 
they will) conducted us i ther told me, the f.ital pri/e of beauty 
was awarded. One of them smilftl; the other, whom in duty I 
love the most, looked anxious, and let fall some tears. 

Helena. Yet she was not one of the vanquished. 

Achilles. Goddesses contended for it; Helena was afar. 

Helena. Fatal was the decision of the arbiter I 

But could not the venerable Pclcus, nor Pyrrhus the infant so 
beautiful and so helpless, detain thee, O Achilles, from this sad, 
sad war ? 

Achilles. No reverence or kindness for tlic race of Atreus 
brought me against Ti oy : I detest and abhor hotli brothers ; but 
another man is more hateful to me still. Forbear we to name liim. 
The valiant, holding die hearth as sacred as die temple, is nevei 
a violator of hospitality. Pie cairies not away the gold he finds 
in the house ; he folds not up the purple linen worked for solemni¬ 
ties, about to convey it from the cedar chest to the dark ship, to¬ 
gether with the wife confided to his protection in . er hu;<band’s 
absence, and sitting close and expectiint by the altui of die gods. 

It was no merit in Mcnclaiis to love thee; it was a crime in 
another—I will not say to love, for even Priam oi Nestor might 
love thee—but to avow it, and act on the avowal. 
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Helena. Mcnelaiis, it is true, was fond of me, when Paris was 
sent by Aphioditi to our house. It would have been very wrong 
to break my vow to Menelaiis; but Aphrodit^ urged me by day 
and by night, telling me that to make her break hers to Paris 
would be quite inexpiable. She told Paris the same thing at the 
same hour ; and as often. He repeated it to me every morning: 
his dreams tallied with mine exactly. At last— 

AchUles, The last is not yet come. Helena, by the Im¬ 
mortals ! if ever I meet him in battle I transfix him with this 
speai 

Helena. Pray do not. Aphrodite would be angry and never 
forgive thee, 

Achilles. I am not sure of that; she soon pardons. Variable 
as Iiis, one day she favours .ind the next day she forsakes. 

Helena. She may then forsake me. 

AJAlles. Other deities, O Helena, watch over and protect 
thee. Thy two brave brothers^ are with those deities now, and 
never are absent fiom their highei festivals. 

Helena. They could protect me weie tiiey living, and tlicy 
would. Oh lliat thou couldst43ut have seen them! 

Achilles. Conqi.mions of my father on the borders of the 
Phasis, they became his guests before they went all three to hunt 
the boar in the brakes of Kalydon. Thence too the beauty of a 
woman brought many sorrows into brave men's breasts, and 
caused many tears to hang long and heavily on the eyelashes 
of mations. 

Iliad xxii 360. 'I’ho dying Hectoi warns Arhille"!. “Beware then lest 
foi my death the enduring wiatJi of the gods come upon thee on tlie day, 
•vhen Palis and Phoclnis Apollo shall slay thee, brave though thou ait, at 
the hkacan gate ol Jlioii ”] 

fo Peleiis anil Kastor and Polyilcukes took pait both in the quest ol the 
golden fleece and in the hunt of tlit- Kalydonian boar. .See Ovid, Metam., 
viii. 38c, foi a list oi the (biel'i who took pait 111 that exploit and foi the 
SOI rows caused by Atlanta’s beauty In the Iliad, iti 240, Hilen is ignorant 
of the diiith of hei hiotlurs, “ ‘ But two thicfs,’ she say^, ‘I cannot see. 
Kastoi the tanuM of hordes, and Polydeukts the boxci, my two twin 
bruthets, sons of my niotliei; eithei tliey came not fiom iaii Lacedaemon, 
or if they followed hithei 111 the sea-faring keel, tliey i.iie not now to come 
amid the wan 101 s. fearing lest lepioadi and shame fall on them for my 
sake.’ So she spoke, hut them the fiuitful earth abiady covered, far on 
in Lacedaemon in their deal fatherland.”] 
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Imaginary Conversations. 

Helena, Horrible* creatures'—boars I mean. 

Didst thou indeed see my brotliers at that season ? Yes, 
certainly. 

Achilles. I saw them not, desirous though I always was of 
seeing them, that I might have learned from them, and might 
have piactised with them, whatever is Iaud.ible and manly. But 
my father, fearing my impetuosity, as he said, and my inexperi¬ 
ence, sent me away. Soothsayeis had foretold some mischief to 
me from an arrow ; and among the brakes many arrows might fly 
wide, glancing from trees. 

Helena. I wish thou hadst se(‘n them, were it only once. 
Three such youths together the blessed sun will never shine upon 
.iga' 1 . 

O my sweet brothers! how they tended me! how they loved 
me ! how often they wished me to mount their horsc's and to hurl 
their javelins ' They could only ti’ach me to swim with them ; 
.ind when I had well li'arncd it I was more afraid than at first. 
It gratified me to be pr.esed for anything but swimming. 

H.ippy, happy hours ! soon over! Does happiness always go 
away beloie beauty ? It must gefthen : surely it might st.iy that 
little while. Alas! dcarKastor! and dearer Polydeukes ! often 
shall I think of you as ye wei'e (and oh 1 as 1 was) on the banks 
of the ICurotas. 

Brave, noble creatures! they were as tall, as terrible, and almost 
as beautiful, as thou art. Be not wroth ! Blush no more for me ! 

Athdles. Helena! Helena' wife of Menelaiis ! in y mother is 
repoitcd to have left about me only one place vulnerable : I have 
at last found where it is. Katewell ! 

Helena. Oh leave me not! liarnestly I entreat and implore 
thee, leave me not alone ! These solitudes ai e tei rible: there 
must be wild beasts among them; there certainly are Fauns and 
Satyrs. And there is Cybele, who carries towers and temples on 
her head; who hates and abhors Aphroditii, who peisecvtes those 
she favors, and whose priests are so cruel as to be ctuel even to 
themselves. 

Achilles. Accoi ding to their promise, the goddesses who brought 
thee hither in a cloud will in a cloud recoiiduct thee, tKifely and 
unseen, into the city. 

Again, O daughter of Leda and of Zeus, farewell! 
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II. iESOP AND RHODOP6.1 

JEsop, Albeit thou approachest me without any sign of 
derision, let me tell thee before thou advancest a step nearer, 
that I deem tliee more liard-heartcd than tlie most petulant of 
those other young persons, who arc pointing and sneering from 
the door-way. 

Rhodope. Let them continue to point and sneer at me ; they 
are h.ippy ; so am I: but aie you? Think me hard-hearted, O 
good Phrygian ! but graciously give me the reason for thinking itj 
otherwise I may be un.ible to correct a f.iult too long overlooked 
by me, or to deprecate a grave infliction of the gods. 

JEsop. T thought thee so, my little maiden, because thou earnest 
toward me without the least manifestation of curiosity. 

Rhodope. Is the absence of curiosity a defect ? 

JEsop. None whatever. 

Rhodope. Are we bl.imable in concealing it if we have it ? 

p ’I he ■'terifs told about Rhodope or Rhodopi?, “ rose-faced," ai she is 
usiully c.dU-d h) ancient authorsAie conliismg. Heiodotns. ii. 134. tells us 
that •'hew.is a slave in the hou-.e ol Jadmoii the master ol ^<-sop, Init that 
Xanlheus the Samian hioiight hei to Kgypt When Landor wiote these 
conveisations hecloailyhad tin® passage in his mind In the second of 
the two lonversations there is an allusion to hei journey to Egypt, 
Stralio, III , I 33, speaking of her by a third name, Doiicha. by which 
she was sometimes known, says . .Smne call bci Rhodopis; and they tell 
that oni day, while she was ballnng. an eagle snatihed one of her shoes 
from the hand of her maul and bore it away to Memphis in Egypt; and 
flying ovei llv- head ot the king, as he sat giving judgment in the open air, 
the hiid let the shot fall on his lap. and the king'> lieait was stiirtd by the 
■•rrangeiiess ol the matti r, and the slendei beauty ol the sluie , and he sent 
forth messeiigeisto discover whose it might be They finding Khodcjpisat 
Nauciatis. biought liei to Egypt, win u tlic king wedded htr; and aitei 
iiei dtath she was huriul undei the pyi imid that goes by her name.” In 
the jiassages tited fiom Herodotus a fuitlier account is given of the 
building ol the pyiainid and the confusion that c^ists between the 
stories about Khoclopc and those about the Egyjitian princess Nitocris. 
'I’here is also a curioiK allusion to Rhodope in one ol the iiagmeiits of 
Sappho, blaming liLi biotliei Chaiaicu-. foi Ins passion foi her. Herodotus 
also alludci to tins stoiy. These halt-legcndary details and the tiadition of 
her great Inaiitj make np all w'e know of her life I’lie pathetic stoiy in 
the second Conveisation IS l.andor’s own. Woiks, 11 1846. Imag, Convere., 
Gks. and Rom., 1853. Works, 1876, li.J 
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Imaginary Conversations. 

Msop. Surely not. But it is feminine ; and where none of it 
comes forward we may suspect that other feminine appurtenances, 
such as sympatliy for cxamj)le, are deficient. Curiosity slips in 
among you before the passions are awake ; curiosity comforts your 
earliest cries ; curiosity intercepts your latest. For which reason 
Daedalus, who not only scul])turcd but painted admirably, repre-- 
sents her in the vestibule of the Cretan labyrinth as a goddess. 

Rhodope. What was she like ? 

JEsop, There now ! Like ? Why, like Rhodop^. 

Rhodopd. You said I have nothing of the kind, 

Msop. I soon discovered my mistake in this, and more than 
this, and not altogether to thy disadvantage. 

Rhodope. I am glad to hear it. 

Msop. Art thou ? I will tell thee then how she was de¬ 
picted ; for I remember no author who has related it. Her lips 
were half open ; her hair flew loosely behind her, designating 
that she was in h istc : it was more disordered, and it was darker, 
than the hair ot Hope is represented, and somewhat less glossy. 
Her cheeks had a very fu'sh color, and her eyes looked into 
every eye that fell upon th( m; by Ijpr motion she seemed to be 
on her way into the labyrinth. 

Rhodope. Oh how 1 wish 1 could see such a picture! 

Msop. I do now. 

Rhodope. Where ? where ? Troublesome man ! Arc you 
ilways so mischievous ? but your smile is not ill-natured. I 
cannot help thinking that the smiles of men are pleasanter and 
sweeter than of women ; unless of the women who are rather 
old and decrepit, who seem to want help, and wlio perhaps are 
thinking that we gills are now the very images of what they were 
formerly. But girls never look at me so charmingly as you do, 
nor smile with such benignity ; and yet, O Phrygian ! there are 
several of them who really are much handsomer. 

Mvop. Indeed? Is that so clear ? 

Rhodopie. Pei haps in the sight of the gods iliey may not be, 
who see all things as they are. But soii'.e of them appe.ir to me 
to be very beautiful. 

Msep. Which are those ? 

Rhodope. The very girls wlio tliink me the ugliest of them 
all. How stiangel 
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^sop and Rhodope, 

JEsop. That they should think thee so ? 

Rhodope, No, no ' but that nearly all the most beautiful 
should be of this opinion ; and the others should often come to 
look at me, apparently with delight, over each other’s shoulder 
or under each other’s arm, clinging to theii girdle or holding by 
tlieir sleeve and hanging a little back, as if there were something 
about me unsafe. They seem fearful regarding me; for here 
are many venomous things in this country, of which we have 
none at home. 

jEsop. And some which we find all over the world. But 
thou art too talk.itive. 

Rhodope. Now indeed you correct me with great justice, 
and with great gentleness. I know not why I am so pleased to 
talk with you. But what you say to me is different from what 
others say : the thoughts, the words, the voice, the look, all dif¬ 
ferent. And yet reproof is but little pleasant, csjiecially to thovse 
who arc unused to it. 

Msop. Why didst thou not spring fbi w.iid and *tarc .it me, 
having heard as the lest had done th.it I am unwillingly a slave, 
and indeed not ovcr-willingly»a defoimed one? 

Rhodope. I would rather that neither of these misfortunes 
had befallen you. 

Msop. And yet within the year thou wilt rejoice that they 
have. 

Rhodope. If you truly thought .so, you would not continue to 
look at me with such .serenity. Tell me why you say it. 

/Esop. Because by that time thou wilt prefer me to the 
Jianiisoniest slave about the house. 

Rhodope. For shame ! vain cre.iture ! 

JEsop. By the provision of the gods, the undersized and 
di.stoited aic usually so. 'I’lie cork of vanity buoys up then chins 
above all swimmers on the tide of life. Bui, Rliodopii, my 
vanity h.i.s not yet begun. 

Rhodope. How do you know that my name is Rliodope ? 

Aisop. Wcie 1 ni.iJicious 1 would inform iliee, .ukI turn 
against tlii'c the tables on the scoie of vanity. 

Rhodope. Wh.it can you mc.m ? 

Msop 1 mean to lendei thee happy in life, .ind glorious long 
aftei. Thou sh.ilt be sought by the [loweiful, ihou .sli.ilt be cele- 
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brated by the witty, and thou shalt be beloved by the generous and 
the wise. X.inthus may adorn the saciificc, but the Immortal 
shall receive it from the alt<ir. 

Rhodope. I am but fourteen years old, and Xanthus is 
married. Surely he would not rather love me than one to whose 
liabitt. .ind endearments be has been accustomed for twenty 
years. 

Auop, It seems wonderful: but such things do happen. 

Rhodope, Not among us Thr.icians. I have seen in my 
childhood men older than Xanthus, who, against all lemon- 
strances and many struggles, h.ive fondled and kissed, before near 
relatives, wives of the same agC, proud of exhibiting the honour¬ 
able love they boie toward them : yet in the very next loom, the 
very same d.iy, sc.ircely would they press to their bosoms while 
you could (lather slowly) count twenty, nor kiss foi half the 
time, beautiful young maidens, who, casting down their eyes, 
never stirred, ar.d only said Don't f DonUJ*' 

A^sop, liat a rigid morality is the Thracian ! How courage¬ 
ous the elderly ! and ho' j enduring the youthful! 

Rhodope. Here in l-^ypt we aiyj nearer to str.ingc cieatuies; 
to men without heads, to others who lidc on diagons.- 

Alsop. Stop there, little Rliodojiti! in all countries we live 
among strange creatures. Howcviu, theie arc none such in the 
world as thou hast been told of since thou earnest hilhi'i. 

Rhodope. Oh yes there arc! You must not begin by shaking 
my belief, and by making me know less than others of my age. 
They all talk of them; nay, some creatures not by any means 
prettier arc worshipped hero «is deities: I have seen tliern with 
my own eyes. I wonder that you above all others should deny 
the existence of prodigies. 

ARsop. Wliy dost thou wonder at it paiticularly in me? 

Rhodope. Because when you wcie brought hither yesterday, 
and when several of my fellow-maidens c.imc around you, question¬ 
ing you about the manners and custom;: of your country, )ou began 
to tell them stoi les of beasts wlio spokt, and spoke reasonably. 

P H«-ri tfH> «irc the dog-laced iieatiires and the croatuic? without heads, 
whom the Libyans declare to have then eyes m theii breasts; and also 
tlie wilil men and womcMi, and many other far lesb fabulous beasts. 
Iletodutus, IV 191 (Raw'linboii).] 
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JEsop. They arc almost tiie only people of my acquaintance 
who do. 

Rhodope. And you call them by the name of people ^ 

^sop. For want of a nobler and a better. Didst thou heal 
related what I had been saying ? 

Rhodope. Yes, every woiil, and perhaps more. 

JEsop. Certainly moie; for my audience was of females. But 
canst thou repeat any jiortion of the nai i ativc ? 

Rhodope. They began by asking you whether ail tlie men in 
Phrygia were like yourself. 

JEsop, Art thou quite certain that this was the real expression 
tliey used ? Come : no bluslies. Do not turn round. 

Rhodope. Tt had entirely that meaning. 

JEsop. Did they not inquiie if all Phrygians were such horrible 
monsters as the one before them ? 

Rhodope. O hea\en and earth! this man is surely omniscient. 
Kind guest! do not hurt them for it. Deign to repeat to me, 
if It ivS not too troublesome, what you said about the talking beasts.* 

.^sop. Tlie innocent girls asked me many questions, or rather 
half-questions ; for never \Vas one finished before another from the 
same oi fiom a dilferent qu.irter was begun. 

Rhodope. This is uncivil: I would never have interrupted you. 

JEsop. Pray tell me why all that courtesy. 

Rhodope. For fe.ir of losing a little of what you were about to 
say, or of receiving it somewhat changed. We never say the same 
thing in the same manner when we have been intenupted. Beside, 
theic are many who are displeased at it; and if you liad been, it 
would have shamed and vexed me. 

JEsop. Alt thou vexed so easily? 

Rhodope. When I am ashamed I am. I shall be jealous if 
you aie kinder to the others than to me, and if you refuse to tell 
me the story you told them yesterday. 

JEsop. I have never yet made any one jealous ; and I will not 
begin to try my talent on little RhodopO. 

'^I’hey asked me who governs Phrygia at picsent. 1 replied 
that the Pbiygians had just placed themselves under the dominion 
of a sleek and quiet animal, half-fox, half-a'-*!, named Alopiconos. 
At one time he seems fox almost entirclv ; at another, almost 
entirely ass. 
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Rhodope, And can he speak ? 

JRsop. Few better. 

Rhodope. Arc the Phrygians contented with him ? 

JEsop. They who raised him to power and authority rub their 
hands rapturously: nevertheless, I have heard several of the prin¬ 
cipal ones, m the very act of doing it, breathe out from closed 
teeth, “7^4' cursed fox / and others, ** The cursed ass / ” 

Rhodope. What has he done ? 

Jl'lsop. He has made the nation the happiest io the world, 
they tell us. 

Rhodope. How ? 

JEsop. By im])Osing a heavy tax on the necessaries of life, and 
thus making it quite independent.^' 

Rhodope. O .dilsop ! I am ignorant of politics, as of every 
thing else. We Thracians are ne.ii Phrygia; our kings, I believe, 
have not coiKjueied it; what others have? 

Aisop. None : but the independence which Alojiiconos has 
conferred upon it is conferred by hindering the corn of other 
lands, more fertile and lc\ - populous, from entering it, until so 
many of the inhabitants ha’> died of fi-mine and disease, that there 
will be imporied just enough for the lemaindei. 

Rhodope. Holy Jupitei ! piotcct my country! and keep for 
ever its asses and its foxes wider apait! 

Tell me more. You know many things that have happened in 
the world. Beside the strange choice you just related, what is 
the most memorable thing that has occurred in Phiygia since the 
Trojan war? 

JEsop. An event more memorable preceded it; but nothing 
since will appear to thee so extraordinary. 

Rhodope. Then tell me only that. 

JEsop. It will interest thee less, but the effect is moie duiable 
than of the othi-r. Soon after the dethronement of Saturn, with 
certain preliminary ceremonies, by his eldest son Jupitei. who tlius 

c(»rn-law ol 1815 fixed thv jxjint at Vt'nich corn migh^ I i* imported 
into the conntiy at 84s. the *]iiaitei , the duty 'eviable at th^. point was 
as. 6d a ipiartei ; up to that pooit the duty wa^ prohibitive ^Mopironos, 
the tox-ass. is piobably I,oid Liveipool, who wa>. then |)icmi« 1 If this 
LMipectuie is correct, Ins ]ordslii|) might 1 liily protest against the hrst half 
ol the chaiaUer assigiivd to him.J 
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became the IcgitiniLitc king of gods and men, the lower parts of 
natiiK* on our caitli were likewise much .tiTected. At this season 
the watci in dll the rivers of Pluygi.i was running low, but 
quietly, so th.it the bottom was visible in many places, .ind grew 
tepid and warm and even hot in some. At last it became agitated 
and excited ; and loud bubbles rose up from it, audible to thee.irs 
of Jupitei, decl.iiing that it lud an indefeasible right to exercise 
its voice on all occasions, and of rising to the surface at all sea¬ 
sons. .lupiter, who was ever much given to hilarity, laughed at 
this; but the loudei he laughed, the louder bubbled the mud, be¬ 
seeching him to thunder and lighten and rain in torrents, and to 
sweep away dams and dykes and mills and bridges and loads, and 
moreover all houses in all parts of the country that wcie not built 
of mud. Thunder rolled in every quarter of the heavens; the 
lions and panthers were frightened and growled hornbly; the 
foxes, who aie seldom at fiult, began to fear for the faim-yaids, 
.and were seen with vertical Mils, three of which, if put togetlier, 
would be little stouter th.in a child’s whip foi whipping toys, so * 
thorouglily soaked were they and draggled in the mire; not an 
animal in the forest couliJ lick itself dry; their tongues ai'hed 
with attempting it. But the mud gained its c.^use, ami lose above 
the river sides. At first it was el.iteil hv success; but it h.ul 
floated in its exriavag.ince no long time before a jianic seized it, 
at hearing out of the clouds the fatal word teleutaion^ which signi¬ 
fies Jinal. It p.inted and breathed hard ; .uid, at the moment of 

exhausting the last remnant of its strength, again it piaved to 
Jupiter, in a formulary of words whicJi certain borderers of the 
pnncipal stream suggestc-d, imploiing him that it might stop and 
subside. It did so. I’lie boideiers enriched their fields with it, 
carting it off, tossing it about, :ind breaking it into powder. But 
the stiearns weie too dirty foi decent men to bathe m them ; and 
scarcely a fountain in all Phiygi.i had as much pure water, at its 
very source, as thou couldst carry on thy head in .in e.irthcn jai. 
For several ycais afteiwaid theieweic pestilential exhalations, and 
drought and scarcity, thioughout the country. 

Rhodoph 'Phis IS indeed a memorable e\ent; .ind yet I never 
heard of it befoit*. 

JEsnp. Dost thou like my histones? 

Rhodope, Veiy much indeed. 
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A\s(jp. Both of them ? 

Aisrjp. 'Phcn, Rhodope, thou art worthier of instruction than 
any one I know. I never found an auditor, until the present, 
who ajipioved of each; one or other of the two was sure to be 
defective in style or ingenuity; it showed an ignorance of the 
times or of mankind ; it proved only that tlie narrator was a person 
of conti acted views, and that nothing pleased him. 

Rhodope. How could you have hindered, with as many hands 
as GyaSj^and twenty thongs in each, the fox and ass from uniting? 
or how could you pievail on Jupiter to keep the mud fiom 
bubbling? I have played to him foi ni.my things more reason¬ 
able, and he has never done a single one of them ; except the last, 
perhapf 

jEsop. What was it ? 

Rhodope. That he would bestow on me power and under¬ 
standing to comfort the poor slave fiom Phrygi.i. 

A'.sop. On what ait tiiou reflecting ? 

Rhodope. I do not kno Is reflection that which will not 
he quiet on tfie mind, and which m.ikei, us ask ourselves questions 
we cannot answt'r ? 

JEsop. Wisdom is but that shadow which we call reflection ; 
dark always, more or less, but usually the most so where there is 
the most light around it. 

Rhodope. I think I begin to comprehend you ; but beware 
lest any one else slioiild. Men will hate you for it, .mil may 
hurt you-; for they will never h(‘ar the wax to he melted in the 
ear, as your words possess the faculty of doing. 

JE.sop. They may hurt me, but I shall have rendered them a 
service first. 

Rhodope. O iEsop ! if you think so, you must soon begin to 
instruct me how I may assist you, first in peifoiming the seivite, 
and then in uvciting the danger: for I think you wdl be less 
liable to haim if I am with you. 

Msop. Pioud child! 

[■* “Hut other children were bom to earth and heaven, three mighty sons, 
huge, with drea<l names, Cottos, and Hii.irtus, and Gya-., airopant ihildreii. 
From then shoulders shot an hundred brandished hands, lUKOutli, untam¬ 
able, and on their mighty necks grew filty heads,”—Hesiod, Theogony,] 
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Rhodope. Not yot; T mriy bo thon. 

jf.sop. W(‘ must conveihc* about othoi sul)|(*ct.s. 

Rhodope. On wliat rather ? 

Msop. I was accuvsccl by thee of attem})ting to unsettle thy 
belief in prodigies and portents. 

Rhodope. *^1 each me what is right and j)ioper in regard to 
them, and in regard to the gods of this country who send them. 

We will either let them alone, or worsliip them as 
our masteis do. But thou mayest be quite sure, O Rhodopi^, 
that if there were any men without heads, or any who lide upon 
dragons, tliey would have been woislnpped as deities long ago. 

Rhodtpe. Ay, now you talk reasonably : so they would; at^ 
least I think so : I mean only in this countiy. In Thrace we 
do not think so unworthily of tlie gods; we arc too afraid of 
Cei berus foi that. 

JEsop. Spe.ik lower ; or thou wilt laise ill blood between him 
and Anubis. llis three heads could hardly laj) milk wlien Aniibis 
with only one could crack the thickest bone. 

Rhodope. Indeed! How proud you must be to liavc acquired 
such knowledge! ' 

jEsup. It la the knowledge which men most value, as being the 
most profitable to them ; but I possess little of it. 

Rhodope. VVlvit then will you teach me ? 

JF.sop. I will leach thee, O Rhodope, how to hold love by 
both wings, and how to make a constant comp.imon of an 
ungr.iteful guest. 

Rhodope. 1 think 1 am already able to manage so little a 
creature. 

Alsop. He hath managed greater creatures th.in Rhodopt^. 

Rhodope. They had no scissors to clip his pinions, and they 
did not slap him soon enough on the back of the hand. I have 
often wished to see him ; hut I never have seen him yet. 

JEsop. Noi any thing like ? 

Rhodope. I have touclied his statue ; and once I stroked it 
down, all ovei; very nearly. He seemed to smile at me the more 
lor It, until 1 was ashamed. I was then a litMe girl : it was Jong 
ago, a year at least. 

Aisop. Alt thou sure it w.is such a long while since ? 

Rhodope. How troublesome ! Yes! I never told anybody 
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but you: nnd T never would have told you, unless I had been 
certain that you would find it out by yourself, as you did what 
tliost' false foolish girls said concerning you. I am sorry to call 
them by such names, for I .im confident that on other things and 
persons they never speak maliciously or untruly. 

JF.sop. Not about thee ? 

RhmiapL They think me ugly and conceited, because they do 
not look at me long enough to find out their mistake. I know I 
im not ugly, and I believe I am not conceited : so I should be 
silly if I were offended, or thought ill of them in return. But 
do you yourself always speak the truth, even when you know it ? 
^The story of the mud, I plainly see, is a mythos. Yet, after 
all, it IS difficult to believe; and you have scarcely been able to 
persuade me that the beasts in any country talk and reason, or 
ever did. 

JEsop. Wiicrever they do, they do one thing more than 
men do. 

Rhodope^ You pcr,>lex me exceedingly; but I would not 
disquiet you at present ith more questions. Let me pause and 
consider a little, if you please. I begin to suspect that, as gods 
formerly did, you have been turning men into beasts, and beasts 
into men. But, ^sop, you should never say the thing that is 
untrue. 

Jluop. We say and do and look no other all our lives. 

Rhodope. Do we never know better ? 

^sop. Yes ; when we cease to please, and to wish it; when 
death is settling the features, and the cerements are ready to 
render them uncli.ingcable. 

Rhodope. Alas ! alas ’ 

JEsop. Bieathe, Rhoilopii! breathe again those painless sighs: 
they belong to thy vernal season. May thy summer of life be 
c.ilm, thy autumn calmer, and thy winter never come! 

Rhodope. I must die then earlier. 

JEfop. Laodameij died ; Helen died ; Led.i, the beloved of 
.Jupiter, went before. It is better to lepose in th*. aith betimes 
than to sit up lafe ; better, than to cling peitinaciously to what we 
feel crumbling under us, and to protract an inevitable fall. We 
may enjoy the present while we are insensible of infiimity and 
decay; but the present, like a note in music, is nothing but as it 
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appertains to what is past and what is to come. There are no 
fields of amaranth on this side of the grave; there are no voices, 
O Rhodopd, tliat are not soon mute, however tuneful; there is 
DO name, with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of 
which the echo is not faint at last. 

Rhodnpe. O iEsop ! let me rest my head on yours: it throbs 
and pains me. 

JEsop. Wh.it are these ideas to thee ? 

Rhodope, Sad, sorrowful. 

JEsop, Harrows that break the soil, preparing it for wisdom. 
Many flowers must peiish ere a grain of corn be ripened. And 
now remove thy head: the check is cool enough after its little 
shower of tears. 

Rhodope, How impatient you are of tlie least pre8.9ure ? 

JEsop, There is nothing so difficult to support imperturbably 
as the head of a lovely gill, except her grief. Ag.xin upon mine, 
forgetful one! Rai.se it, remo\e it, I say ! Why wert thou re- 
luct.int ^ why wert thou disobedient ? Nay, look not so. It is I 
(and thou shalt know it) who should look reproachfully. 

Rhodope. Reproachfully ? •did I ? I was only wishing you 
would love me better, that I might come and sec you often. 

^sop. Come often and see me, if thou wilt; but expect no 
love fiom me. 

Rhodope. Yet how gently and gracefully you have spoken and 
acted, all the time we have been together. You have rendered 
the most abstruse things intelligible, without once grasping my 
hand, or putting your fingers among my curls. 

JEsop, 1 should have feared to encounter the displeasure of 
two persons if I had. 

Rhodope, And well you might. They would scourge you, 
and scold me. 

JEsop, That is not the worst. 

Rhodope The stocks too, perh.'ips. 

^sop. All these are small mattcis to the slave. 

Rhodope, If they befell you, I would tear ray hair and my 
cheeks, and put my knees under your ancles. Of whom should 
you have been afraid ? 

JEsop, Of Rhodopt^ and of JEsop. Modesty in man, O 
Rhodop6, is perhaps the rarest and most difficult of virtues: but 


I. 


B 
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intolci.iblc* |icnn is the pursuer of its infiinj^ement. TIkmi follow 
days witliout content, nights without sleep, thioughout .i stormy 
season ; <i se.ison of impetuous delu|;e which no feitility succeeds. 

Rhuhp?. My mother often told me to learn modesty, when I 
w.is at play amon^ tlie boys. 

jEmp. Modesty in giils is not .in acquirement, but .i j’lft of 
natuie; and it costs as much trouble and jiam in the possessor to 
ei.idiL.Ue, as the fullest and (liniist lock of hair would do. 

lihodope. Never shall 1 he induced to believe that men at all 
v.ilue It in themselies, oi much in us ; .ilthoiu'h from idleness or 
fiom laiicor tlu'y would take it .iw.iy from us whenevei they can. 

Jl'.snp. An<! very few of you .ire peitinacious ; if you run .ifter 
them, .IS vou often do, it is not to i>et it b.ick. 

Rijodopl. I would never iiin alter any one, not even you ; I 
would only ask you, apiin aiul 

yi'lsf/p. Mxjar^ no love from iin , 1 will inij/.iit to thee .ill 

my wealom, si.vh as it i>: hut j;iils like out folly hi,st. 'rjici 
sh.ili never get .i p.niuli t mine from me. 

Rh'jdop'^ Is love fo( *. li^ 

yEffp. At thy age .mil .it mi u. I do not love thee: if I 
did, f vvfMiId the nioie foihul thee ever to love mr. 

Rhodopi. Sti.iiige man ! 

yE \of). Sti.inge, indced ' When a tr.ivellei is ibout to w.inder 
on .1 de.sut, it Is .sli.inge to le id him avv.iy horn il ; .sti.inge to 
point out to him thevud.ini p.ith he shoulil puiMiii, where the 
tam.iiisk .ind lentisk and .u..' i.i vv.ive overhe.ul, whi-ie the leseda 
IS cool and tciulei to the hna •h.^t pi esses i*-, .md when* a thous.md 
lolois sji.irkle in the sunshine, on fount.mis incess.inily gushing 
foitli. 

R/'o^opt. X.irthus h.is ,ill thv.si-j and J could be amid them 
in .1 moment. 

yl'.ujp. Why ,trt not thou ^ 

R/jtjdfjpi'. I knovs' nf)l ex.ietly. Anotl'i i ilay jcuh.i'*"-. I 
.im .iliaul of sn ik( s I'us inoinin*'. ’’I'side, * nini it in.iv be 
suhi\ oiit of doois. l)nrs i.ot the wim.- hlow liofii ' .h,.i'^ 

yE\'p. Il blows .IS It did ycsteid.i/ vhen 1 i. i”< ovi‘i, fusil 
.iCioi. ill dvu.m, .iiul lioni 'I'hi.ict. 'rjuui m.ui .■ ventiiie 
into the .eoi.iing an. 

R’'jd'jpi. Noiioiiisaie so id.ipted to study aa Lliose of the 
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morning, liut will you UmcIi iiil* ? I sh.ill so lovf you if yo" 

Will. 

Aisfjj}. If thou wilt not Jove me, I will teach thee. 

Rh'uf'jpc. Uiucasoiirihle ni.iii 1 

/F.^ofy. Art thou awaie what those mischievous little hands 
are doino ' 

O 

Rhrjfojit, 'J'hey .11 e tearing oJF the golden hem fiom the 
bottom ot my lohe ; Init it is stiff and diflicult to detach. 

JIu'p. Why teal it off.'* 

Rhoil'jjH. 'J\) buy youi fieedom. Do you spiing up, ami 
turn .iway, and covei yoiii faie fiom me 

JKs'.p. My fieedom ' Go, Rliodope ! RhodojK ' This, of 
all things, I sluill never owe to thie. 

Rhodrjjn. Ihoiul man' .ind you tell me to go, do you? ilo 
you ^ Answ< 1 im* at h ist' Must 1 ? and so soon ? 

yFsrjp. CJiild ! hegoiK'' 

Rhfuirjpi. O yIvsO]) • you aie alii.ady more my master tlian 
Xanthus js. I will uin aiul tell him so; and 1 will imjiloie of 
him, lij'on my hmes, tievei to irnjiosc on you a command so IilIu] 
to obey. 


iS I'X'OND CONVi: K SAT I ON.i 

Aiul lO, oui fellow-slaves aie gjveii to lontenfion 011 
the sioie ot dignity 

Rhoilrjp(. I do not bc'luM' they aie mucli addicted to conti n- 
tion ; foi, wIkiuvu tin* good Xanthie. heais a signal of such 
nil havioui, liL (ither hi mgs .1 stoinge into tlie midst of them, 
O' ■> iul.> iuii lad\ to scohi tlKiii Miiaitly foi it. 

j}'.s(p. /\ilniiial)Ie evuhnte against then piojiensity ! 

I will not Jiave you find them out ‘lU, noi Kiugli at 

th( 111. 

/l'.\oj). Si’cing th.it the good Xanthus and oiii I uly aie etjually 
lond of ami .ilwa\.s visit thte both togethii, tin guls, how- 
evei envMtis, cannot Well or safi ly hi aiu g,ant, hut must of 
miessi'y \ leld tlie Inst jil.ice to thee. 

1 ' 'Voik n, linag Coiueis,(;ks aiul K >.u, 1853 Works, 

1S76, ij J 
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Rhodope. They indeed .ire observant of the kindness thus 
bestowed u])on me ; yet they afflict me by taunting me continu¬ 
ally with what I am un.ible to deny. 

/Esop. If it is true, it ought little to trouble thee ; if untrue, 
less. I know, for I h.'i\e looked into nothing else of hue, no 
evil can thy heart have admitted: a sigh of thine before tlie gods 
would lemove the heaviest that could fall on it. Pray tell me 
what it may be. Come, be courageous; be cheerful! I can 
easily pardon a smile if thou enipleadest me of curiosity. 

Rhodope. They remark to me that enemies or robbers took 
them forcibly from their paients—and that—and that— 

jEsop. Likely enough; what then ? Why desist from 
speaking • why cover thy face with thy hair and hands 
Rhf dope ! Rhodope ! dost thou weep, moreover ? 

Rhodope. It is so sin c ! 

^sop. W IS the fiult thine : 

Rhodope. 0 that it were !—if there was <iny. 

/Esop. While it p ens thee to tell it, keep thy silence ; but 
when utterance is a sol.u - , then imjjart it. 

Rhodope. They remind me (n.h ! who could have had the 
cruelty to relate it!) that my father, my own dear fithei — 

/Esop. Say not the rest: I know it; his day was come. 

Rhodope. —sold me, sold me. You stait: you did not at 
the lightning last night, nor at the rolling sounds above. And 
do you, generous iEsop' do you also call a misfoi tune a dis¬ 
grace ? 

Msop. If it is, I am among the most disgraceful of men. 
13idst thou dcaily love thy f.ilh( r ? 

Rhodope. All loved him. He was very fond of me. 

/Esop. And yet sold thee ! sold thee to a stianger ! 

Rhodope. He was the kindest of all kind fathers, neverthe¬ 
less. Nine summers ago, you may have he.ird perhaps, there was 
a grievous famine in our land of 'Phracc. 

/Esop. I remember it perfectly. 

Rhodope. O poor aEsop! and were you too f niishing in 
youi native Phrygia ? 

yEsop. The calamity extended bey«)nd the nairow sea that 
separates our countries. My ajipetite was sh.ii jiened; but the 
appetite and the w its are equally set on the same grindstone. 
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Rhodope. I was then scarcely live years old ; my mother 
died the year before: my father sighed at every funereal, but he 
sighed more deeply ,it every bndal, song. He loved me because 
he loved her who bore me: and yet I made liini sorrowful 
whether I cried or smiled. If ever I vexed liim, it w.is because 
I would not j)Iay wJicn he told me, but made linn, by my 
weeping, weep iigain. 

JEsop, And yet he could endure to lose thee! he, thy 
father! Could any otlicr ? could any who lives on the fruits of 
the earth, endure it ? O age, that ait incumbent over me! 
blessed be thou; tin ice blessed! Not that thou stillest the 
tumults of the he>irt, and promiscst eternal calm, but that, 
prevented by thy beneficence, I never shall experience this only 
intolerable wretchedness. 

Rhodope. Al.is ! alas ! 

TF.sop. 'riiou ait now happy, and shouldst not utter that 
useless exclamation. 

Rhodope. You said something angrily and vehemently when 
you stejiped aside. Is it not enough that the hand-maidens doubt 
the kindness of my father ? 'IMust so virtuous and so wise .1 
man as A^sop blame him also ? 

Aisop. I’orhaps he is little to be blamed ; certainly he is 
much to be pitied. 

Rhodope. Kind hcait! on which mine must never rest I 

Alsop. Rest on it for comfort .'P'* foi counsel when they 
fail thee; rest on it, as tlu deities on the breast of moitals, to 
console and purify it. 

Rhodope. Could I remove any soirow from it, I should be 
pontented. 

A^.snp. Then be so; and proceed in thy narrative. 

Rhodope. Bear with me a little yet- My thoughts have 
ovci powered my words, and now themselves an* ovei powered 
and scattered. 

Foity-scven days ago (this is only the foity-eighth since I 
beheld you fiist) I was a child ; 1 was ignorant, 1 was careless. 

JEsop. If these qualities aie signs ot childhood, the universe 
is a nuiserv. 

j 

Rhodope. Affliction, which makes many wiser, liad no such 
effect on me. But rcveience and love (why should J hesitate 
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at the one .i\o\v.il more tluii .it tlic otiit i •*) came over me, to 
ripen my iiii'lerstanding. 

JF.sop. O Rhodope! we must loiter no longer upon this 
discourse. 

Rhodope. Why not ? 

Msop. Pleasant is yonder bcanfield, seen over tlie high 
papyrus when it vv.ives and bends: deep l.iden with tlie sweet 
heaviness of its odoi is the listless air that jialpit ites dizzily 
above it; but Death is lurking for the slumbeier beneath its 
blossoms. 

Rhodope. You must not love then,—but may not I ? 

JEsop. We will,—but— 

Rhodope. We / O sound that is to vibiate on my briMst for 
ever ! O hour, happier than .ill othei hours since time beg.in ! 
O gracious gods ! who bi ought me into bondagi* ! 

j^sop. Be c.ilm, be lomposeil, be ciicunispert. We must 
hide our tieasuie that we may not lose it. 

Rhodope. I do not tl mk th.it you can love me ; ,ind T fear 
md tremble to hope so Ah, yes; you h.ive .said you tiul. 
Puit again you only look .it me, ann sigh .is if ^ou ri'jxMUed. 

Aiiop. Unworthy .is I may be of thy lonil leg.iiil, 1 .im not 
uiiwoithy of thy fullest confidenci' : why distiust me ? 

Rhodope. Nevei will I!--never, nevei ! 'Bo know th.it J 
])0.s.sess your love surpasses .ill other knowledge, tleai as is .ill 
th.it I leceive fiom \ou. I should be tiiid of my own voice if 
1 he.ird it on .lught beside: ,ind even youis is less melodious in 
my other sound than Rhodope. 

diuop. Do such little gills le.iin to ll.atter ? 

Rhodope. IVmcIi me liow to spe.ik, since you could not tc.ich 
111'- how to be .silent. 

yi'.sop. Siie.ik no longer of me, ut of thyself, .ind onK of 
things that never pain tliee. 

Rhodope. Nothing ■ an p.im me now. 

yJuop. Rel.ue thy ftoiy t|.- , 1 mi infancy. 

Rhodope. 1 must ho' 1 \o’«- u.ind ; ’ am ..fraid losing you 
.ig.un. 

.llsiqj. Now begin. Why silent so long ? 

Rhjd.jp., I h '.* (hopped .ill mimoiy of wh.it is told by me 
aii(i \ h.'it IS i.htolil. 
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Msop. Recollect a little. I can be p.itient with this hand in 
n.inc. 

Rhodope, I am not ccitain that yours is any help to recollec¬ 
tion. 

ACsop. Sliall I remove it ? 

Rhodope. O! now I think I can recall the whole story. 
What did you say ? did you avsk any question ? 

A'sop. None, excepting what thou hast answered. 

Rhodope. Never shall 1 forget the moining when my father, 
sitting in the coolest part of the house, exchanged his last 
measure of gram for a chlamys of scarlet cloth fringed with 
silver. He watched the merchant out of the door, and then 
looked wistfully into the corn-chest. I, who thought there was 
son.ething worth seeing, looked in also, and, finding it empty, 
expressed my disajjjiointment, not thinking however about the 
corn. A f 'int anti transient smile came over his countenance at 
the sight ot mine. He unfolded the chlamys, stretched it out 
with both hanils l)cfore nv‘, and then cast it over my shoulders, 
I looked I )wn on the ghtteiing fiinge and screamed with joy. 
H'* then went ou*" • ind I kryiw not what lloweis he gathered, 
b he g.ithered • i jy ; and sonic he placed in my bosom, and 
som*' in my hair. But I 'd him with c.iptious jnide, first that 
1 d ar»ange them bi'ftei, and ,igain that I would have only 
the white. How'i'vei, when he had M'Jecied all the white, and I 
had ^ *aceii few of theip according to my fancy, 1 told him 
(rising in my slipper) he might trown me with the remainder. 
The splendour ot my apparel gave me a sensation of authority. 
Soon as the flowers had takc^" then sL.ition on my head, I ex¬ 
pressed a dignifiec’ satistactu . .it the t.iste di.spl.iyed by my 
fuller, j'! as if 1 c ukl have seen how they .ippeaied! But he 
knew that dice w.is .it le.ist as inucli ple.isuie as pride in it, and 
perh.ips W'* .ivided the latf* .ilas! not both) pretty equally. 
He now *'Ook me ’U’ i the ni.nk nlace, wIkmv a concourse of 
people was waiting loi the puiclu ot sl.ives. Meich.ints came 
and looked at me; omc coinmei.Jlrg, otheia disparaging; but 
all agiveing that I w..s f-irndet ind d'dicate, th it I could not live 
long, anil th.it I .should give much tiouble. Many would have 
bought the clil.imys, but thne w.is .someLliing less sale.ible in the 
child 'itid tlowcis. 
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Msup. H.id thy features been coarse and thy voice rustic, 
they would all have patted thy checks and found no f.uilt in thee. 

Rhodope. As it was, every one had bought exactly such 
another in time past, and been a loser by it. At these speeches I 
perceived the flowers tremble slightly on my bosom, from my 
father’s agitation. Although he scoffed at them, knowing my 
healthiness, he was troubled internally, and said many short 
prayers, not very unlike imprecations, turning his head aside. 
Proud was I, prouder than ever, when at last several talents were 
offered for me, and by the very man who in the beginning had 
undcH'alued me the most, and prophesied the worst of me. My 
father scowled at him, and refused tlie money. I thought he 
was playing a game, and began to wonder what it could be, since 
I never had seen it played before. Then 1 fancied it might be 
some celebration because plenty had letuined to the city, inso¬ 
much that my father had bartered the last of the corn he hoarded. 
I grew more and more delighted at the sport. Put soon thetc 
advanced an elderly maiii who said giavcly, “Thou hast stolen 
this child : her vesture ah'-ne is worth above a hundred drachmas. 
Carry her home again to her pafcnts, and do it directly, or 
Nemesis and the Eumenides will overt.ikc thee.” Knowing the 
estimation in which my father had always been liolden by his 
fellow-citizens, I laughed again, and pinched his ear. He, 
although naturally cholciic, burst forth into no lesentmcnt at 
these reproaches, but said calmly, “ I think I know thee by 
name, O guest! Surely thou ait Xanlhus the Samian. Deliver 
this child from famine.” 

Again I laughed aloud and heartily ; and, thinking it was now 
my part of the game, I held out both my arms and piotrudcd my 
whole body towards the stranger. He would not receive me 
from my father’s neck, but he asked me with benignity and 
solicitude if 1 was hungry; at which I laughed again, and more 
than ever; for it was early in the morning, soon after the lust 
meal, and my fathei had nourlsI'e<l me iiiost c.'icfully .md 
plentifully in all the days of the famin^. But us, waiting 

for no .inswer, took out of a sack, whu i. one of Jus si.ives carried 
at his jide, a cake of wheaten bre.id and a piece of honey-comb, 
and g.ive them to me. T held tlie honey-coinh to my father’s 
mouth, thinking it the most of .i dainty. He dashtd it to the 
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ground ; but, seizing the biead, he began to devour it ferociously, 
'i'his also I thought was in play; and I clapped my hands at his 
distortions. But Xanthus looked on him like one afraid, and 
smote the cake from him, crying aloud, “ Name the price.” My 
father now placed me in his arms, naming a price much below 
what the other had offered, saying, “ The gods arc ever with thee, 
O Xanthus! therefore to thee do I consign my child.” But 
while Xanthus was counting out the silver, my father seized the 
cake again, which the slave had taken up and was about to replace 
in the wallet. His hunger was exasperated by the taste and the 
delay. Suddenly there arose much tumult. Turning round in 
the old woman’s bosom who had received me from Xanthus, I 
saw my beloved father struggling on the ground, livid and speech¬ 
less. The more violent my cries, the more rapidly they hurried 
me away; and many were soon between us. Little was I sus¬ 
picious that he had suffered the p.ingsof famine long before: alas! 
and he had suffered them for me. Do I weep while 1 am telling 
you they ended ^ I could not have closed his eyes ; I was too 
young: but I might have icceived his last breath, tlic only comfort 
of .in oiphan’s bo.som. Do yoL^now think him blaniable, O -/Esop? 

JEsop. It was sublime humanity : it was forbearance and 
self-denial which even the inimorul gods have never shown us. 
He could enduie to perish by those torments which alone are 
both acute anil slow ; he could number the steps of death and 
miss not one : but he could never .see thy tears, noi let thee see 
his. O weakness above .ill fortitude I Glory to the man who 
ratliei bears a grief coiroding his breast, than permits it to prowl 
beyond, and to prey on the tender and compassionate ! Women 
commiserate the brave, and men the beautiful. The dominion of 
Pity has usually this extent, no wider. Thy father was exposed 
to the obloquy not only of the malicious, but also of the ignorant 
and thoughtless, who condemn in the unfortunate what they 
applaud in the piosperous. Then* is no shame in povcity or 
in slavery, if we neither make our.'ielvcs pooi by our improvid¬ 
ence nor slaves by our venality. The lowest and highest of the 
human race are sold : most of the intei mediate are also slaves, 
but slaves who bring no money in the maiket. 

Rhodope. Suiely the great and powerfi 1 are never to be 
purchased, .iie they ? 
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Msop, It may be a defect in my visioni but I cannot see 
greatness on the earth. What they tell me is great and aspiring, 
to me seems little and .crawling. Let me meet thy question with 
another. What monarch gives his daughter for nothing ? Either 
he receives stone walls and unwilling cities in return, or he 
barters her for a parcel of spears and horses and horsemen, waving 
away fiom his declining and helpless age young Joyous life, and 
tiampling down the freshest and the sweetest memories. Midas 
in the height of prosperity would have given his daughter to 
Lycaon,*^ rather than to the gentlest, the most virtuous, the most 
intelligent of his subjects. Thy father threw wealth aside, and, 
placing thee under the protection of Virtue, rose up from the 
house of Famine to partake in the festivals of the gods. 

Rs lease my neck, O Rhodop6 ! for 1 have other questions to 
ask of thee about him. 

Rhodope, To hear thee converse on him in such a manner I 
can do even that 

Msop. Before the d 'y of separation was he never soi row- 
ful? Did he never by irs or silence reveal the secret of his 
soul? ♦ 

Rhodope. I was too infantine to perceive or imagine his 
intention. The night before I became the slave of Xanthus, he 
sat on the edge of my bed. I pretended to be asleep : he moved 
away silently and softly. I saw him collect in the hollow of his 
hand the crumbs I had wasted on the floor, and then eat them, 
and then look if any were remaining. I thought he did so out 
of fondness for me, lemembering that, even before the famine, he 
had often swept up off the table the bread I had bioken, and had 
made me put it between his lips. I would not dissemble very 
long but said,— 

“ Come, now you have wakened me, you must sing me asleep 
again, as you did when I was little.” 

[2 An ancient commentator on Ovid, Mt-tam., i. 165, thus it*lls the story 
of Lycaon. “ Lycaon the son of Pelasgu*' was in the ha’' ‘ not only of 
iiLiying those to whom he granted his hospitality, but would also furnish 
forth a meal tor his guests with their bodies. Jupiter hearing this, entered 
his house and discovered the tiap laid for him ; ati^i then burr ad down 
the house and (hanged Lyt. ion into a wolf, the most tapaeiuus of all 
animals.”] 
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He smiled faintly at this, and, after some delay, when he had 
walked up and down the chamber, tlius began:— 

“ I will sing to thee one song moie, my wakeful Rhodop^ 1 my 
chirping bird! over whom is no mother’s wing ! That it may 
lull thee asleep, I will celebrate no longer, as in the days of wine 
and plenteousness, the glory of Mars, guiding in their invisibly 
rapid onset the dappled steeds of Rhxsus. What hast thou to 
do, my little one, with arrows tired of clustering in the quiver ? 
How much quieter is thy pallet than the tents which whitened the 
plain of Simbis ! What knowest thou alx)ut the river Eurotas ? 
What knowest thou about its ancient palace, once trodden by 
assembled gods, and then polluted by the Phrygian ? What 
knowest thou of perfidious men or of sanguinary deeds ? 

“ Paidon me, O goddess who presidest in Cythera! I am not 
irreveient to thee, but ever grateful. May she upon whose brow 
I lay my hand praise and bless thee for evermore! 

“Ah yes! continue to hold up above the coveilet those fresh 
and rosy palms clasped together: her benefits have descended on 
thy beauteous head, my child 1 The Kates also have sung, beyond 
thy healing, of pleasanter scene's than snow-fed Hebrus ; of more 
than dim grottoes and sky-bright wateis. Even now a low mur¬ 
mur swells upward to my car; and not from the spindle comes 
the sound, but from those who sing slowly over it, bending all 
three their tiemulous heads together. I wish thou could’st hear 
it; for seldom are their voices so sweet, 'riiy pillow intercepts 
the song jicrhaps: he down again, he down, my Rhodope 1 I 
will repeat what they are saying:— 

“ * Happier shalt thou be, nor less glorious, than even she, the 
truly beloved, for whose return to the distaff and the lyre the 
jioitals of Tocnarus flew open. In the woody dells of Ismarus, 
and when she bathed among the swans of Stiymon, the nymphs 
called her Euiydice. Thou shalt behold that fairest and that 
fondest one hereafter. But first tliou must go unto the land of 
the lotos, where famine never cometh, and whcic alone the works 
of man are immortal.’ 

“O mj/ child ! the undeceiving Fates hiive uttered this. Other 
poweis have visited me, and have strengthened my heart with 
dreams and visions. We shall meet <igain, niy Rhodope ! in 
shady groves .ind verdant meadows, and we shall sit by the side 
of those who loved us.” 
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He was rising: I threw my aims about his neck, and, before I 
would let him go, I made him promise to place me, not by the 
side, but between them; for T thought of her who had left us. 
At that time there were but two, O Aisop! 

You ponder; you are about to reprove my assurance in having 
thus repeated my own praises. I would have omitted some of 
the words, only that it might have disturbed the measure and 
cadences, and have put me out. They are the very words my 
dearest father sang ; and they are the last. Yet, shame upon me ! 
the nuise (the same who stood listening near, who attended me 
into this country) could remember tliem more perfectly: it is from 
her I have learned them since; she often sings them, even by 
herself. 

JLsop, So shall others. There is much both in them and in 
thee to render them memorable. 

Rhodope. Who flatters now ? 

JEsop. Flattery often runs beyond Truth, in a hurry to embrace 
her; but not here. Th(' dullest of mortals, seeing and hearing 
thee, would never misintei ret the jirophecy of the I'ates. 

If, turning back, I could overpass the vale of years, and could 
stand on the mountain-top, and could look again far before me at 
the bright ascending morn, we would enjoy tlie prospect together ; 
we would walk along the summit hand in hand, O Rhodopl^ ! 
and we would only sigh at last when we found ourselves below 
with others. 


III. SOLON AND PISISTRATUS.i 

Pisjstratus, Here is a proof, Solon, if any were wanting, that 
cither my power is small or my inclination to abuse it: you speak 
just as freely to me as formerly, and aild uniesei vedly, which you 

[r The Conveisation is foimded on Plutarch's Life of Solon During the 
disputes which preceded the usutpation of Pisistuitus, says Plutarili, “ 80I011 
applied in private to the heads of the factioiiit and endeavoured to appease 
and recoiKile them. Pisistratus seemed to give him greater attention than 
the re->t, foi Pibibtialn-. had an afTable and engaging manner. He was a 
Iihei.il I'Liiefjctor to the poor, .ind oven to lus enemies he behaved with 
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never did before, the keenest sarcasms and the bitterest reproaches. 
Even such a smile as that, so expressive of incredulity and con¬ 
tempt, would arouse a desire of vengeance, difficult to control, in 
any whom you could justly call impostor and usurper. 

Solon. I do you no injustice, Pisistratus, which I should do 
if I feared you. Neither your policy nor your temper, neither 
your early education nor the society you have since frequented, 
and whose power over the mind and affections you cannot at 
once throw off, would permit you to kill or imprison, or even to 
insult or hurt me. Such an action, you well know, would excite 
in the people of Athens as vehement a sensation as your impos¬ 
ture of the wounds, and you would lose your authority as rapidly 
as you acquired it. This, however, you also know, is not the 
consideration which hath induced me to approach you, and to 
entreat your return, while the path is yet open, to reason and 
humanity. 

Pisistratus. What inhumanity, my friend, have I committed? 

Solon. No deaths, no tortures, no imprisonments, no stripes ; 
but worse than these : the conversion of our species into a lower; 
a crime which the poets nev^r feigned, in the wild attempts of 
the Titans or otlicrs who rebelled against the gods and against 
the order they establislicd here below. 

Pisistratus. Why then should you feign it of me ? 

Solon. I do not feign it: and you yourself shall bear me 
witness that no citizen is further removed from falsehood, from 
the perversion of truth by the heat of passion, than Solon. 
Choose between the friendship of the wise and the adulation of 
the vulgar. Choose, do I say, Pisistratus ? No, you cannot; 

great candour.With these arts he imposed upon the people. But 

Solon soon discovered his real character, and was the first to discern his in¬ 
sidious designs. Yet he did not absolutely break with him, but endeavoured 
to soften him and ad\ ise him better; declaring both to him and others that 
if ambition could but be banished from his .«oul, there would not be a man 

better disposed or a moie worthy citizen in Athens. However, 

when Pisistratus had fully established himself, he made his court to Solon, 
and treated him with so much kindness and respect that Solon became as it 
were his counsellor and gave sanction to many of his proceedings. He 
observed the greatest pait of Solon’s laws, shewing himself the example and 
compelling his friends to follow it.” (Ablett’.s T^iterary Hours, 1837. 
Works, ii., 1846. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Ro'ii, 1853. Works, ii., 
1876.)] 
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your choice is already made. Choose then between a city in the 
dust and a city flourishing. 

Pisistraius. How so ? who could hesitate ? 

Solon. If tlie souls of the citizens are debased, who cares 
whether its walls and houses be still upright or thrown down ? 
When free men become the property of one, when they are 
brought to believe that their interests repose on him alone, and 
must arise from him, their best energies are broken irreparably. 
They consider his will as the rule of their conduct, leading to 
emolument and dignity, securing from spoliation, from scorn, 
from contumely, from chains, and seize this compendious blessing 
(such they think it) without exertion and without reflection. 
From which cause alone there are several ancient nations so 
abjecw, that they have not produced in many thousand years as 
many rational creatures as we have seen together round one table 
in the narrowest lane of Athens. 

Puistratus. But, Solon, you yourself arc an example, ill 
treated as you have been, that the levity of the Athenian people 
requires a guide and leadi ’. 

Solon, There are tho^e who, by their discourses and conduct, 
inflate and push foiward this levity, that the guide and leadei 
may be called for; and who then offer their kind services, 
modestly, and by means of friends, in pity to the weakness of 
their fellow-citizens, taking care not only of their follies, but also 
their little store of wisdom, putting it out to interest whcie they 
see fit, and dnecting how and where it shall be cxjiended. 
Genei 0 U 8 hearts! the Lacedemonians themselves, in the excess 
of their democracy, never were more zealous that corn and oil 
should be thrown into the common stock, than those arc tliat 
minds should, and that no one swell a single line above another. 
Their own meanwhile are fully adequate to all necessary and 
useful purposes, and constitute them a superintending Providence 
over the rest. 

Pisistrntus. Solon, I did not think you so .iddicted to 
deiision ; you make mo join you. This in the Irtf r part is a 
description of despotism ; a monster of Asia, and not vet known 
even in the most uncivilized region of Furope. For the 
Tlincians and otlieis, who have chieftains, have no kings, much 
less despots. In .ipeaking of them we use the word carelessly, 
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not thinking it worth our while to form names for such creatures, 
aiiy more than to form collars and bracelets for them, or rings 
(if they use them) for their ears and noses, 

Sohn, Preposterous as this is, there are things more so, under 
our eyes: for instance, that the sound should become, lame, the 
wise foolish, and this by no affliction of disease or age. You go 
further; and appear to wish that a man should become a child 
again : for what is it else, when he has governed himself, that he 
should go back to be governed by another ? and for no better 
reason than because, as he is told, that other has been knocked 
down and stabbed. Incontrovertible proofs of his strength, his 
prudence, and the love he has been capable of conciliating in 
those about him ! 

Pisistratus, Solon! it would better become the gravity of 
your age, the dignity of your character, and the office you assume 
of adviser, to address me with decorous and liberal moderation, 
and to treat me as yop find me. 

Solon, So small a choice of words is left us, when we pass 
out of Atticism into barbarism, that I know not whether you, 
distinguished as you are both for the abundance and the selection 
of them, would call yourself in preference king or tyrant. The 
latter is usually the most violent, at least in the beginning; the 
former the most pernicious. Tyrants, like ravens and vultures, 
are solitary; they either are swept off, or languish and pine 
away, and leave no brood in their places. Kings, as the origin 
of them is amid the swamps and wildernesses, take deeper root, 
and germinate more broadly in the loose and putrescent soil, and 
propagate their likenesses for several generations; a brood which 
(such is the power of habitude) does not seem monstrous, even 
to those whose corn, wine, and oil, it swallows up every day, and 
whose children it consumes in its freaks and festivals. I am 
ignorant under what number of them, at the present day, mankind 
in vaiious countries lies prostrate; just as ignorant as I am how 
many are the deserts and caverns of the earth, or the eddies and 
whirlpools of the sea ; but I should not be surprised to find it 
stated that, in Asia and Africa, there may be a dozen, greater or 
less. Europe has never been amazed at such a portent, either in 
the most corrupted or the most uncivilized of her nations, as a 
hereditary chief in possession of absolute power. 
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Pisistraius, The first despots were tyrannical and cruel. 

So/on. And so the last will be. This is wanting, on some 
occasions, to arouse a people from the lethargy of servitude; and 
therefore I would rather see the crudest usurper than the mildest 
king. Under him men lose the dignity of their nature: under 
the other they recover it. 

Ptsisiratus, Hereditary kin^s too have been dethroned. 

Solon, Certainly: for, besotted as those must be who have 
endured them, some subject at last hath had the hardihood and 
spirit to kick that fellow in the face and trample on him, who 
insists that the shoe must fit him because it fitted his father and 
grandfather, and that, if his foot will not enter, he will pare and 
rasp it. 

P.sistratus, The worst of wickedness is that of bearing hard 
on the unfortunate, and near it is that of running down the 
fortunate: yet these are the two commonest occupations of man¬ 
kind. We are despised if we are helpless ; wc arc teased by 
petulence and tormented by reprehension if we are strong. One 
tribe of barbarians would ■ Irag us into their own dry deserts, and 
strip us to the skin : another woijld pierce us with arrows for 
being naked. What is to be dune ? 

Solon, Simpler men run into no such perplexities. Your 
great wisdom, O Pisistratus, will enable you in some measure to 
defend youi conduct; but your heait is the more vulnerable 
from its very greatness. 

Pisistratus. I intend to exert the authority that is conferred 
on me by the people, in the maintenance of your laws, knowing 
no better. 

Solon, Better theie may lx?, but you will render worse 
necessary; and would you have it said hereafter by those who 
read them, “ Pisistratus was less wise than Solon ” ? 

Pisistratus, It must be said; for none among men hath 
enjoyed so high a chaiacter as you, in wisdom and integtity. 

Solon, Either you he now, Pisistratus, or you lud when you 
abolished my institutions. 

Pisistratus. They exist, and shall exist, I swear to you. 

Solon, Yes, fliey exist like the letters in a buint^d paper, 
which arc looked down on from cunosity, and just legible, 
wliili* the hst of the consuming file is remaining; but they 
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crumble at a touch, and indeed fly before it, iveiglitless and 
incoherent. 

Do you desire, Pisistratus, that your family shall inherit your 
anxieties? If you really feel none yourself, which you never 
will persuade me, nor (1 tliink) attempt it, still you may be much 
happier, much more secure and tranquil, by ceasing to possess 
what you have acquired of late, provided you cease early; for 
long possession of any property makes us anxious to retain it, and 
insensible, if not to the cares it brings with it, at least to the real 
cause of them. Tyrants will never be persuaded that their alarms 
and sorrows, their perplexity and melancholy, aie the product of 
tyranny: they will not attribute a tittle of them to their own 
obstinacy and perverseness, but look for it all in another’s. 
They would move everything and be moved by nothing; 
and yet lighter things move them than any other particle of 
mankind. 

Pisistratus, You arc talking, Solon, of mere fools. 

Solon. The worst of fools, Pisistratus, are those who once 
had wisdom. Not to possess what is good is a misfortune; 
to throw it away is a folly: but to change what we know hath 
served us, and would scive us still, for what never has and 
never can ; for what on the contrary hath always been pernicious 
to the holder,—is the action of an incorrigible idiot. Observa¬ 
tions on arbitrary jiower can never be made usefully to its 
possessors. Theie is not a foot-page about them at the bath 
whose converse on this subject is nut more reasonable than mine 
would be. I could adduce no argument which he w'ould not 
controvert, by the magical words practical things,” and 
“ present times; ” a shrug of the shoulder would overset all that 
my meditations have taught me in half a century of laboiious 
inquiry and intense thought. “ These arc theories,” he would 
tell his master, “ fit for Attica before the olive was sown among 
us. Old men must always have their way. Will their own 
gray beards never teach them tliat time changes things ? ” 

One fortune hath ever befallen those whom tlic indignant gods 
have cursed with despotical power: to feed upon falsehood, to 
loath and sicken at truth, to avoid the friendl), to discard the 
wise, to suspect the honest, and to abominate the brave. Like 
grubs in rotten kernels they coil up for safety in dark hollowness, 
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and see nothing but death in bursting from it. Although they 
place violence in the highest rank of dignities and virtues, and 
draw closely round their bodies those whose valor, from the 
centre to the extremities, should animate the State, yet they 
associate the most intimately with singers, with buffoons, with 
tellei's of tales, w'.b prodigies of eating and drinking, with 
mountebanks, with diviners. These captivate and enthrall their 
enfeebled and abject spirits; and the first cry that rouses them 
from their torpor is the cry that demands their blood. Then 
would it appear by their countenances, that all they had scattered 
among thousands had come secretly back again to its vast re¬ 
pository, and was issuing foi th from every limb and feature, from 
everj pore, from every hair upon their heads. 

What is man at last, O Pisistratus, when he is all he hath ever 
wished to be,—the fortunate, the powerful, the supreme ? Life 
in its fairest form (such he considers it) comes only to flatter and 
deceive him. Disappointments take their turn, and harass him; 
weakness and maladies cast him down; pleasures catch him 
again when he rises from them, to misguide and blind and carry 
him away ; ambition struggles wilh those pleasures, and only in 
struggling with them seems to be his friend,—they mar one 
another, and distract him; enemies encompass him; associates 
desert him; rivalries thwart, persecutions haunt him ; another's 
thoughts molest and injure him ; his own do worse than join with 
them: and yet he shudders and shrinks back at nothing so much 
as the creaking of that door by which alone there is any escape. 

Pisistratus ! O Pisistratus! do we tire out the patience of 
mankind, do we prey upon our hearts, for this ? Does Nature 
crave it ? Does wisdom dictate it ? Can power avert it ? 
Descend then from a precipice it is difficult to stand, it is im¬ 
possible to repose on. Take the arm that would lead you and 
support you back, and restore you to your friends and country. 
He who places himself far above them is (ai.y child might tell 
you) far from them. What on earth can be imagined so 
horrible and disheartening as to live without eve. seeing one 
creature of tlie same species! Being a tyrant or despot, you 
are in this calamity. Imprisonment in a dungeon ^ould not 
reduce you to it: false friends have done that for you which 
enemies could but attempt. If such is the harvest of their zeal 
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when they arc unsated and alert, what is that which remains to 
be gathered in by you when they are full and weary ? Bitter¬ 
ness ; the bitterness of infamy ! And how will you quench it ? 
By swallowing the gall of self-reproach ! 

Let me put to you a few questions, near to the point: you 
will answer them, 1 am confident, easily and affitbly. 

Pisistratus, have you not felt yourself the happier, when in the 
fulness of your heart you have made a large offering to the gods ? 

Pisistratus^ Solon, I am not impious: 1 have made many 
such offerings to them^ and have always been the happier. 

Sohn. Did they need your sacrifice ? 

Pisistratus. They need nothing from us moitais; but I was 
happy in the performance of what I have been taught is my 
duty. 

Solon. Piously, virtuously, and reasonably said, my friend. 
The gods did not indeed want your sacrifice; they who give 
everything can want nothing. The Athenians do want a sacrifice 
from you : they have an urgent necessity of something; the 
necessity of that very thing which you have taken from them, 
and which it can cost you nothing to replace. You have 
always been happier, you confess, in giving to the gods what you 
could have yourself used in your own house; believe me, you will 
not be less so in giving back to your fellow-citizens what you have 
taken out of theirs, and what you very well know they will seize 
when they can, togetlicr with your property and life. You have 
been taught, you tell me, that saciiiicc to the gods is a duty; be it 
so; but who taught you it ? Was it a wiser man than you or I ? 
Or was it at a time of life when your reason was more mature than 
at present, or your interests better understood ? No good man 
ever gave any thing without being the more happy for it, unless 
to the undeserving, nor ever took any thing away without being 
the less so. But here is anxiety and suspicion, a fear of the 
strong, a subjection to the weak ; here is fawning, in order to be 
fawned on again, as among suckling whelps half awake. He 
alone is the master of his fellow-men, who can instruct and 
improve them; while he who makes the people another thing 
from what it was is master of that other ^ing, but not of the 
people. And supposing we could direct the city exactly as we 
would, is our greatness to be founded on this ? A ditcher may 
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do greater things : he may turn a torrent (a thing even more turbid 
and more piecipitate) by his ditch. A sudden increase of power, 
like a sudden increase of blood, gives pleasure ; but the new 
excitement being once gratified the pleasure ceases. 

I do not imagine the children of the jiowerful to be at any 
time more contented than the children of others, although I con¬ 
cede that the powerful themselves may be so for some moments, 
paying however very dearly for those moments, by more in 
quantity and in value. Give a stranger, who has rendered you 
no service, four talents : the suddenness of the gift surprises and 
delights him ; take them away again, saying, “ Excuse me, 
I intended them for your brotJier; yet, not wholly to disappoint 
you, I give you two,”—what think you; do you augment or 
diminish that man’s store of happiness ? 

Pisistratus, It must depend on his temper and character; but 
I think in neai ly all instances you would diminish it. 

Solon. Certainly. When we cannot have what we expect, 
we are dissatisfied ; and ^vhdt we have ceases to afford us pleasuie. 
We are like infants: dcpiive them of one toy, and they push the 
rest away, or break them, and turn their faces from you, crying 
inconsolably. 

If you desire an increase of happiness, do not look for it, 
O Pisistratus, in an increase of power. Follow the laws of 
Nature on the earth. Spread the seeds of it far and wide : your 
crop shall be in proportion to your industry and liberality. What 
you concentrate in yourself, you stifle; you piopagate what you 
communicate. 

Still silent ? Who is at the door ? 

Ptsistratus. The boys. 

Solon, Come, my little fugitives, turn back again hither! 
Come to me, Hijipias and Hipparchus I I wish you had entered 
earlier, that you might have witnessed my expostulation with your 
father, and that your tender age might h..v<' pioduccd upon 
him the effect my declining one has failed in. Childien, you 
have lost your patrimony. Start not, J'isistratus I f do not tell 
them that you have squandered it aw.'y ; no, I will never tench 
them irreverence to their parent: aid me, I entieat you, to teach 
them levelencc. Do not, while the thing is recoverable, deprive 
them of filial love, of a free city, of popular esteem, of congenial 
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sports, o f kind confidence, of that which aJl ages run in pursuit of, 
—equals. Children seek those of the same age, men those of the 
same condition. Misfortunes come upon'all: who can best ward 
them off? Not those above us nor ^ose below, but those on a 
level with ourselves. Tell me, Pisistratus, what arm hath ever 
raised up the pillow of a dying despot ? He hath loosened the 
bonds of nature: in no hour, and least of all in the last, can they 
be strengthened and drawn together. It is a custom, as you 
know—for you have not yet forgotten all our custom8-~to 
conduct youths with us when wc mark the boundaries of our 
lands, that they may give their testimony on any suit about them 
in time to come. Unfortunate boys ! their testimony cannot be 
received ; the landmarks are removed, from their own inheritance 
by their own father. Armed men are placed in front of them for 
ever, and their pleasantest walks throughout life must be guarded 
by armed men. Who would ^endure it?—one of the hardest 
things to which the captive, or even the criminal, is condemned. 
The restraints which every one would wish away arc eternally about 
them ; those which the best of us require through life are removed 
from them on entering it. Theirpassions not only are uncontrolled, 
but excited, fed, and flattered by all around, and mosdy by their 
teachers. Do not expose them to worse monsters than the 
young Athenians were exposed to in the time of Theseus. 
Never h.ith our city, before or since, endured such calamity, 
such ignominy. A king, a conqueror, an injured and exas¬ 
perated enemy, imposed them : shall a citizen, shall a beneficent 
man, shall a father, devise more cruel and more shameful terms, 
and admit none but his own offspring to fulfil them ? That 
monster perhaps was fabulous. Oh that these were so! and 
that piide, injustice, lust, were tractable to any clew or conquer¬ 
able by any courage of despotism ! 

Weak man ! will sighing suffocate them ?—will holding down 
the head confound them ? 

Hippias and Hipparchus! you .ire now the childien of Solon, 
the orphans of Pisistratus. If 1 have any wisdom, it is the 
wisdom of expei ience : it shall cost you nothing from me, from 
others much. 1 present to you a fruit which tiie gods themselves 
h.ive fenced lound, not only from the animals, but from most 
men ; one which I have nurtured and watched day and night 
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for seventy ycnrs, reckoning from the time when my letters and 
duties were first taught me; a lovely, sweet, and wholesome 
fruit, my children, and which, like the ambrosia of the blessed in 
Olympus, grows by participation and enjoyment. 

You receive it attentively and gratefully: your father, who 
ought to know its value, listens and rejects it. I am not angry with 
him for this; and, if I censure him before you, I blame myself also 
in his presence. Too frequently have I repeated my admonition. 
I am throwing my time away, I who have so little left me ; I 
am consuming my heart with sorrow, when sorrow and solicitudes 
should have ceased; and for whom ?—for him principally who 
will derive no good from it, and will suffer none to flow on 
othe’s, not even on those tlie dearest to him. Think, my 
children, how unwise a man is Solon, how hard a man Pisistratus, 
how mistaken in both are the Athenians. Study to avoid our 
errors, to correct our faults ; and by simplicity of life, by moder¬ 
ation in your hopes and wishes, to set a purer and (grant it, 
Heaven !) a more stable t-xample tlian we have done. 


IV. ANACREON AND POLYCRATES.i 

Polycrates, limbrace me, my brother poet. 

Anacreon. What have you written. Polycrates ? 

Polycrates. Nothing. But invention is the primary part of 

[* The story of Polycutcs is tolci by Herodotus, iii. 39, &c, A shorter 
version of it is given lu-re from btiabo, xiv. i. “ Polycratei attained to 
such a pitch of fortune and power that he obtained tlie complete empiu* of 
the sea. And they tell one story as a proof of his good fortune ; for he 
purposely threw away into the sea a ring bearing a sculptured stone ; yet 
soon after a fisherman drew up the very fl^h that had swallowed it; and 
they V ho cut the fish ojieii found the ring within it An 1 hearing this 
Amasis, king of Egypt, in a prophetic spirit, declared that Polycrates would 
in a brief space come to no good end, seeing that his good *' itvine was too 
great. And this actually happened; for lie was taken treacherously by 
Oroetes, a Persian Satrap, and crucified. With Polycrates lived Anacreon, 
the lyric poet, who often mentions him in his poems,” Laiidoi has taken 
a new view of the story 

Imig. ConvLis., in., 1827, and (much alteied) Works, 1846. Imag 
Convet-., Gks. and Kuni., 1853. Woiks, 1876.] 
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us; and the mere finding of a brass ring in the belly of a dog¬ 
fish has afforded me a fine episode in royalty. You could not 
have made so much out of it. 

Anacreon, I have heard various stories this morning about the 
matter: and, to say the truth, my curiosity led me hither. 

Polycrates, It was thus. I ordered my cook to open, in 
the presence of ten or twelve witnesses, a fat mullet, and to take 
out of it an emerald ring, w^ *''h I had laid aside from the time 
when, as you may remember, I felt some twitches of the gout in 
my knuckle. 

Anacreon.^ The brass ring was really found in a fish some 
time ago: might not a second seem suspicious P And with 
what object is this emerald one extracted from such another 
mine ? 

Polycrates, To prove the consLincy and immutability of my 
foitune. It is better for a pnnee to be fortunate than wise: 
people know th.it his fortune may be communicated, his wisdom 
not; and, if it could, nobody would take it who could as readily 
carry off a drachma. In fact, to be fortunate is to be powerful, 
and not only without the danger of it, but without the dis- 

Anacreon. Ministers are envied, princes never; because envy 
can exist there only where something (as people think) may be 
raised or destroyed. You were proceeding very smoothly with 
your reflections, Polycrates; but, with all their profundity, arc 
you unaware that mullets do not cat such things ? 

Polycrates. True; the people however swallow any thing ; 
and, the further out of the course of nature the action is, the greater 
name for good fortune, or rather for the favour of Divine pro¬ 
vidence, shall I acquire. 

Anacreon, Is that the cook yonder? 

Polycrates. Yes ; ;ind he also has had some share of the same 
gifts. I have rewarded him with an Attic talent : he seems to 
be laying the gold pieces side by side, or in lines and quincunxes, 
just as if they were so many dislics. 

Anacreon, I go to him and sec.—By Jupiter ! my friend, you 
have made no bad kettle of fish of it to-day.—The fellow does 
not hear me. Let us hope, Polycrates, that it may not break in 
First ed. leads: Anacreon. With what object? 
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turning out. If your cook was remunerated so magniflcently 
what must you have done for the fisherman ! 

Polycrates, He was paid the price of his fish. 

Anacreon. Roydly said and done ! Your former plan was 
more extensive. To feign that a brazen ring was the ring of 
Gyges is indeed in itself no great absurdity; ^ but to lay claim to 
the kingdom of Lydia by the possession of it was extravagant. 
CrcEsus is unwarlikc and weak, confident and supercilious; and 
you had prepared the minds of his officers by your liberality, not 
to mention the pity and sorrow we put together over our wine, 
ready to pour it forth on the bleeding hearts of his subjects 
treated so ungenerously for their fidelity. Yet your own people 
might require, at least once a year, the proof of your invisibility 
in public by putting on the brazen ring.^ 

Polycrates. I had devised as much; nothing is easier thah 
an opticid deception, at the distance that kings on solemn occa¬ 
sions keep from the people. A cloud of incense rising from 
under the floor through .^t'veral small apertures, and other con- 

P First ed. insuits ; for as much may be done by brass as by gold, in 
the proper place.”] 

[* Laiidor has imagined a portion ot the story liere. There is no 
authority for the suggestion that Polycrates had any idea of conquering 
Lydia under the pretext that he was the possessor of the ring of Gyges, 
the possession of which was a sort of appanage to tJiat crown. Moicover, 
Ckesus had ceased to be king of Lydu htioie Polycrates became tyrant of 
Samos. For the ring of Gyges see Plato, Republic, ii. “ According 

to the tradition Gyges was a sheplicid in the service of the king of Lydia; 
there was a great storm, and an earthquake made an opening in the earth 
at the place where he was feeding the flock. Amazed at the sight he 
descended into the opening, where, among othei marvels, he belield a 
hollow brazen horse, having doois, at which he stooping and looking in 
saw a dead body of stature, as appeared to him, more than human, and 
having nothing on but a gold ring ; this he took from the finger of the 
dead, and re-as( eiuled. Now the shepherds met together, according to 
custom, that they might st-nd their monthly repoit about the flocks to the 
king ; into their assembly he came, having the ring <■': his fnger, and as 
he was sitting among them he chanced to turn the collet ol the ring inside 
his hand, when instaritiy he became invisible tn the rest of *' e company, 
and they began to speak t»l him as if he were j.o longer present. He was 
astonished at this, and again touehing the ling he turned the collet 
outwaids and ic-api'i .iied. Wheieupon he contrived to be chosen one of 
the me SCI .igi 11 who it sent to the couit; where, as soon as he aitived, he 
H-dutid the (]iKtii, .Liid with hei help conspired against the king, and slew 
li’in 111(1 took the kingdom, ’ Ciucsus was descended from him.] 
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trivances were in readiness.^ But I abandoned my first design, 
and thought of conquering Lydia instead of claiming it from 
inheritance. For the ring of a fisherman would be too impudent 
a fabrication, in the claim of a kingdom or even of a village, and 
my word upon other occasions might be doubted. Crcesus is 
superstitious ; there are those about him who will persuade him 
not to contend with a man so signally under the protection of the 
gods.® 

Anacreon^ Can not you lay aside all ideas of invasion, and 
rest quiet and contented here ? 

Polycrates. No man, O Anacreon, can rest anywhere quiet 
in his native country, who has deprived his fellow-citizens of 
their liberties. Contented are they only who have taken nothing 
from another; and few even of those. As, by eating much 
habitually, we render our bodies by degrees capacious of more 
and uncomfortable without it, so, after many acquisitions, we 
think new ones necessary. Hereditary kings invade each other’s 
dominions from the feelings of children, the love of having and 
of destroying; their education being always bad, and their 
intellects for the most part low and narrow. But we who have 
great advantages over them in our mental faculties, these having 
been constantly exercised and exerted, and in our knowledge of 
men, wherein the least foolish of them are quite deficient, find 
wars and civil tumults absolutely needful to our stability and 
repose. 

Anacreon. By Hercules! you people in purple are very like 

[® First ed. inserts: “ The orientals, the founders of this fable, 
teach us by it that wr princes should set* everything and he unseen. 
'J’hose who lelate it aic ignorant of its meaning. Gyges, it is said, was a 
shepherd. Until 1 recollected his condition, I had sealed my orders with 
the seal nf the fisherman, and submitting all things to the will of Fortune, 
or of 1*1 evidence, I was inclined to owe my elevation to this their lustiu- 
ment, to follow the conduct of the shepherd, and to be merely the vice¬ 
regent of one or other according to times and circumstances. On recalling 
to mind my own ring 1 abandoned my first design, discarded my shepherd 
and fisherman, and thought ...*’] 

[® First ed inserts after ‘‘gods” : “but rather to implore my alliance 
against the Persian. Now as I have subverted the laws of Samos, my 
authority can only be ensured by the king of kings. In Samos I shall 
always be safe from him, in Lydia from the Samians, if ever they 
lebcll.” 
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certain sea-fowls I saw in my voyage from Teios hither. In 
fine weather they darted upward and downward, sidelong and 
circuitously, and fished and screamed as if all they seized and 
swallowed was a torment to them ; again, when it blew a violent 
gale, they appeared to sit perfectly at their ease, buoyant upon the 
summit of the waves. 

Polycrates? After all, I cannot be thought to have done any 
great injury to my friends, the citizens of Samos. It is true I 
have taken away what you ingenious men call their liberties: but 
have you never, my friend Anacreon, snatched from a pretty girl 
a bracelet or locket, or other such trifle ? 

AtuKreon, Not without her permission, and some equiva¬ 
lent. 

Poly crates. I likewise have obtained the consent of the people, 
and have rendered them a gic.it de.il more than an equivalent. 
Formerly they called one another the most opprobrious names in 
their assemblies, and sometimes even fought there; now they 
never do. I entertained from the very beginning so great a 
legard for them, that I pur .shed one of my brothers with death 
and the other with banishment, for attempting to make divisions 
among them, and for impeding the measures 1 undeitook to 
establish unanimity and order. My father had consented to bear 
alone all the toils of government; and filial piety induced me to 
imitate his devotion to the commonwealth. The people had 
assembled to celebrate the festival of Juno, and had crowded the 
avenues of her temple so unceremoniously and indecorously, that 
1 found it requisite to slay a few hundreds to her glory. King 
Lygdamus of Naxos lent me his assistance in this salutary opera¬ 
tion, well knowing that the cause of royalty in all countries, being 
equally sacred, should be equally secuie. 

Anacreon, My sweet Polycrates! do not imagine that I, or 
any wise man uj)on earth, can be interested in the fate of a 
nation that yields to the discretion of one person. But pray 
avoid those excesses which may subject the Gra<'cs to the 
Tempests. Let people 1!^ e in peace ami plenty, for your own 
sake j and go to war then only when beauteous slaves are want¬ 
ing, liven then it is che.ijier to buy them of the merchant, tak¬ 
ing care tliat at every impoi ration you hire a philosopher or poet 
Fiom " Pol yi rates ” to “ Conns. ” (6i lines) added in and ed.] 
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tQ instruct them in morality and religion. The one will demon¬ 
strate that obedience is a virtue: the other, that it is a pleasure. 
If age stimulates the senses, or if youth is likely to return (as the 
nng did), not a syllabic can I add against the reasonableness of 
conquests to assuage the wants of either. 

Polyrrates. The people in all countries must be kept in a 
state of activity; for men in cities, and horses in stables, grow 
restive by standing still. It is the destination of both to be 
patted, ridden, and whipped. The riding is the essential thing ; 
the patting and whipping are accessories, and few are very care¬ 
ful or expert in timing them. 

Anacreon^ In courts, where silliness alone escapes suspicion, 
we must shake false liglits over the .shallows, or we shall catch 
nothing. But, O Polycrates ! I am not in the court of a prince: 
I am in the house of a friend. I might flatter you, if flattery 
could make you hajipier; but, as you have neglected nothing 
which could render my .ibode with you delightful, I would omit 
no precaution, no suggestion, which may secure and prolong my 
blessings. Do not believe that every poet is dishonest, because 
most arc. Homer was not; Solon is not: I doubt at times 
whether I myself am, in despite of your inquisitive eye. My 
opinion of your wisdom is only shaken by your assumption of 
royalty, since I cannot think it an act of discretion to change 
tranquillity for alaim, or fiiends for soldiers, or a couch for a 
throne, or a sound sleep for a broken one. If you doubt whether 
I love you (and every piince may reasonably entertain that doubt 
of every man around him), yet you cannot doubt that I am at¬ 
tached to your good fortune, in which I have partaken to my 
heart’s content, and in which I hope to continue a partaker. 

Polycrates. May the gods grant it ! 

Anil reon. Grant it yourself, Polycrates, by following my 
counsel. Every thing is every man’s over which his senses 
extend. What you can enjoy is yours; what you cannot is 
not. Of all the islands in the world the most delightful and 
die most fertile is Samos, Crete and Cyprus arc larger; what 
then I The little Tcios, my own native country, affords more 
pleasure than any one heart can receive: not a hill in it but 
contains more beauty and more wine than die most resdess and 
active could enjoy. Teach the Samiots, O Poly crates, to refuse 
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you and each other no delight that is reciprocal and that lasts. 
Royalty is the farthest of all things from reciprocity, and what 
delight it gives must be renewed daily, and with difHculty. In 
the order of Nature, flowers grow on every side of us: why 
take a ploughshare to uproot them ? We may show our strength 
and dexterity in guiding it for such a puipose, but not our wisdom. 
Love, in its various forms, according to our age, station, and 
capacity, is the only object of reasonable and just desire. 1 
prefer that which is the easiest to give and to return : you, since 
you have chosen royalty, have taken the most diflicult in both; 
yet by kindness and courtesy you may conciliate those minds, 
which, once abased by royalty, never can recover their elasticity 
and strength, unless in the fires of vengeance. The gods avert it 
from you, my friend ! Do not inure your people to war; but 
instead of arming and cquijiping them, soften them more and 
more by peace and luxury. Let your deceit in the ring be your 
last; for men will rather be subjugated than deceived, not know¬ 
ing, or not reflecting, that they must have been deceived before 
tliey could be subjugated. Let you and me keep this secret: 
that of the cook is hardly so jafe. 

Polycrates, Perfectly, or death would have sealed it; al¬ 
though my cook is you know an excellent one, and would be a 
greater loss to me than any native of the island. A tolerably 
good minister of state may be found in any cargo of slaves that 
lands upon the coast. Interest insures fidelity. As for difHculty, 
I sec none: to handle great bodies requires little delicacy. He 
would make in a moment a hole through a mud-wall who could 
never make the eye of a needle; and it is easier to pick up a 
pompion than a single giain of dust. With you however who 
have lived among such people, and know them thoroughly, 1 
need not discourse long about them ; nor take the trouble to 
argue how impossible it is to blunder on so wide and smooth a 
road, where every m?n is ready with a lamp if it is dark, or with 
a cart if it is miry. You know that a pood cook is the peculiar 
gift of the gods. He must be a perfect creature fiom the brain 
to the palate, from the p.iLite to the finger’s end. Flc >uie and 
displeasuie, sickness and health, life and death, are consigned to 
his aibitration. It would he little to add that he alone shares 
with loy.ihy the privilege of exemption from cveiy punishment 
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but capital: for it would be madness to flog either^ and turn it 
loose. 

The story of the i ing will be credited as long as I wan^ it; 
proliably all my life, perhaps after. For men are swift to take up 
a miracle, and slow to drop it; and woe to the impious wretch 
who would undeceive them ! They never will believe that I can 
be unprosperous, until they see me put to death: some, even then, 
would doubt whether it were I, and others whether I were really 
dead, the day following. As we are in no danger of any such 
event, let us go and'be crowned for the feast, and prove whether 
the mullet has any other merits than we have yet discovered. 

Come, Anacreon, you must write an ode to Fortune, not 
forgetting her favourite. 

Anacreon. I dare not, before I have written one to Juno, the 
patroness of Samos; but, as surely as you are uncrucified, I will 
do it then. Pardon me however if I should happen to praise 
the beauty of her eyes, for I am used to think more about the 
goddess who has the loveliest; and, even if I began with the 
Furies, I should end in all likelihood with her. 

Polycrates. ^ Follow your own ideas. You cannot fall, how¬ 
ever, to descant on the facility with which I acquired my power, 
and the unanimity by which I retain it, under the guidcince and 
protection of our patroness. I had less trouble in becoming the 
master of Samos than you will have in singing it. Indeed, when 
I consider how little I experienced, I wonder that liberty can 
exist in any country where there is one wise and resolute man. 

Anacreon. And I that tyranny can, where there are two. 

Polycrates. What! Anacreon, are even you at last so un- 
disguisedly my adversary ? 

Anacreon, Silly creature ! behold the fruit of royalty! Rot¬ 
tenness in the pulp, and bitterness in the kernel. 

Poly crates, if I had uttered those words before the people, they 
would have stoned me for being your enemy,—for being a traitor! 
This is the expression of late, not applied to those who betray, 
but to those who resist or traverse the betrayer. To such a situa¬ 
tion are men reduced when they abandon Sw.f-rule! I love you 
from similarity of studies and inclinations, from habit, from gaiety 
of heart, and because 1 live with you more i onveniently than in 

F From “ Follow” to “ patroness ” added in znd ed.] 
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a meaner house and among coarser slaves. As for tlie Samiots, 
you cannot suppose me much interested about them. Beauty it¬ 
self is the less fierce from servitude; and there is no person, 
young or old, who does not lespect more highly the guest of 
Polycrates than the poet of Teios. You, my dear friend, who 
are a usurper—for which courage, prudence, affability, liberality, 
are necessary—would surely blush to act no better or more hu¬ 
manely than a hereditary and established king, the disadvantages 
of whose condition you yourself have stated admirably. Society 
is not yet trodden down and forked together by you into one and 
the same rotten mass, with rank weeds covering the top and suck¬ 
ing out Its juices.^ Circe, when she transformed the companions 
of Ulysses into swine, took no delight in drawing their tusks and 
ringing their snouts, but left them, by special grace, in quiet and 
full possession of their new privileges and dignities. The rod of 
enchantment was the only rod she used among them, finding a 
pleasanter music in the choruses of hci nymphs than in the grunts 
and squeals of her subjects. 

Polycrates, Now, tell me truly, Anacreon, if you knew of a 
conspiracy against me, would you reveal it ? 

Anacreon. T would; both for your sake and for the con¬ 
spirators’. Even wei'e I not your guest and friend, I would 
dissuade from every similar design. 

Polycrates. In some points, however, you appear to have a 
fellow feeling with the seditious. You differ from them in this: 
you would not take the trouble to kill me, and could not find a 
convenient hour to run away. 

Anacreon, I am too young for death, too old for flight, and 
too comfortable for either. As for killing you, I find it business 
enough to kill a kid as a sacrifice to Bacchus. Answer me as 
frankly as I answered you. If by accident you met a girl carried 
off by force, would you stop the ravishci ^ 

Polycrates, Certainly, if she were jiretty : if not, I would 
leave the offence to its own punishment. 

Anacreon. If the offence had been pci petratcd to its uttermost 

[® First ed. inserts, “theugh somewhat soiled, the straws are yet 
distinct, and may be assorted out lor dilTerent uses as you want them.”] 

Fust cd. reads: ‘‘ Polycrates. You . . . feeling, yi/mno/i. Answer,” 

&c ] 
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extent, if the girl were silent, and if the brother unarmed should 
rush upon the perpetrator armed — 

Polycrates. I would catch him by the sleeve and stop him. 

Anacreon., I would act so in this business of yours. You have 
defloured the virgin. Whether the action will bring after it the 
full chastisement, I know not; nor whether the laws will ever 
wake upon it, or, waking upon it, whether they will not hold their 
breath and lie quiet. Weasels, and other animals that consume 
our corn, are strangled or poisoned, as may happen: usurpers and 
conquerors must be taken off quietly in one way only, lest many 
perish in the attempt, and lest it fail. No conspiracy of more 
than two persons ought ever to be entered into on such a business. 
Hence the danger is diminished to those concerned, and the satis¬ 
faction and glory are increased. Statues can be erected to two, 
not to many ; gibbets can be erected as readily to many as to few ; 
and would be: for most conspiracies have been discovered and 
punished, wliile hundreds of usurpers have been removed by their 
cooks, their cup-bearers, and their mistresses, as easily, and with 
as little noise or notice, as a dish from the table, or a slipper from 
the bed-side. 

Banish the bloated and cloudy ideas of war and conquest. Con¬ 
tinue to eat while you have any thing in your mouth, particularly if 
sweet or savory, and only think of filling it again when it is empty. 

Creesus hath no naval force, nor have the Persians; they desire 
the fish but fear the water, and will mew and purr over you until 
they fall asleep and forget you, unless you plunge too loud and 
glitter too near. They would have attacked you in the begin¬ 
ning, If they had ever wished to do It, or been ignorant that kings 
have an enemy the less on the ruin of every free nation. I do 
not tell you to sit quiet, any more than I would a man who has 
a fever or an ague, but to sit as quiet as your condition will per¬ 
mit. If you leave to others their enjoyments, they will leave 
yours to you. Tyiants never peiish from tyranny, but always 
from folly,—when their fantasies build up a palace for which the 
earth has no foundation. It then becomes necessary, they think, 
to talk about tfieir similitude to the gods, and to tell the people, 
“We have a light to rule you, just as they have a right to rule 
us; the duties they exact fiom us, we exact from you ; we are 
responsible to none but to them.’* 
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Polyrrntes. Anacreon! Anacreon! who, in the name of 
Hermes, ever talked thus since tlie icign of Salmoneus ? 
People who would listen to such inflated and idle arrogance 
must be depiived, not of their liberties only, but their senses. 
Lydians or Carians, Cappadocians or Caimanians, would revolt 
at it: I myself would tear the diadem from my brow, before I 
would commit such an outrage on the dignity of our common 
nature. A little fallacy, a little fraud and imposture, may be 
requisite to our oflice, and principally on entering it; there is 
however no need to tell the people that we, on our consciences, 
lay the public accounts before Jupiter for his signature; that, if 
there is any surplus, we will return it hereafter ; but that, as honest 
and pious men, their business is with him, not with us. 

Mv dear Anacreon, you reason speciously, which is better in 
most cases than reasoning soundly; for many are led by it and 
none offended. But as there are pleasures in poetry which I 
cannot know, in like manner there arc pleasures in royalty which 
you cannot. Say what you will, we have this advantage over 
you. Sovrans and poets dike court us; they alike treat you with 
malignity and contumely. Do you imagine that Hylactor, 
supposing him to feign a little in regard to me, really would 
on any occasion be so enthusiastic in your favor as he was in 
mine ? 

Anacreon. You allude to the village-feast, in which he re¬ 
quested from your hand the cup you had poured a libation from, 
and tasted ? 

Polycrates. The very instance I was thinking on. 

Anacreon. Hylactor tells a story delightfully, and his poetry 
is better than most poets will allow. 

Polycrates. 1 do not think it—I speak of the poetry. 

[11 Now Salmoneus at first dwelt in Thessaly, but coming thence to Elis he 
built a city there. But he was a man of unhndled insolence, and wishing 
to equal himselt to Zeus he was chastised for his sins For he declared that 
he was Zeua, and taking away the otferings to the go.J, he ordered men to 
sacrifice to himself, and dra^,giiig leather bags and biaaen cauldrons behind 
his chariot, he said he was thundering, and thiowing bla/,i. ; torches at 
heaven he said lie lightened Jlut Zeus smote xvith a thundeiliolt him and 
the city that lie Jiad founded, and all the people in it.” Apollodorus, 197.] 

[J' I'lixt eJ. inserts: he weie not a sycophant, would Le admir¬ 

able* lie ”1 
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Anacreon^ Now, my dear Polycrates, without a word of flattery 
to ^u, on these occasions you are as ignoi^ant as a goat-heid. 

Pdycrates. I do not think that either. 

Anacreon, Who does, of himself? Yet poetry and the de¬ 
grees of it are just as difficult to mark and circumscribe, as loire 
and beauty.^® 

Polycrates, Madman! 

Anacreon, All are madmen who first draw out hidden truths. 

Polycrates, You are envious of Hylactor, because on that day 
I had given him a magnificent dress, resembling those of the 
Agathyrsi.** 

Anacreon. I can go naked at my own expense. I would 
envy him (if it gave me no trouble) his lively fancy, his convivial 
fun, and Iiks power to live in a crowd, which I can do no longer 
than a trout can in the grass. What I envied on tliat day, I had. 
When with eyes turned upward to you, modestly and reverentially, 
he entreated the possession of the bcechen bowl out of which 
you had taken one draught, I, with like humility of gesture and 
similar tone of voice, requested I might be possessor of the barrel 
out of which you had taken hut one. The people were silent at 
his request; they were rapturous at mine,—one excepted. 

Polycrates. And what said he ? 

Anacreon. “ By Bacchus! ” he exclaimed, “ I thought syco¬ 
phants were the most impudent people in the world; but, 
Anacreon, verily thou surpassest them; thou puttest them out of 
countenance, out of breath, man ! ” 

Your liberality was as usual enough for us; and, if Envy 
must come in, she must sit between us. Really the dress, 
coarse as it was, that you gave Placoeis, the associate of 
Hylactor, would have covered Tityus; nay, would have made 
winding-sheets, and ample ones, for all the giants, if indeed their 
mother Earth enwrapped their bones in any. Meditating the 

First ed. inserts. “ All men are affected by them, more or less: no 
man ever could say exactly what proportions they bore in any one object 
to another. Wc shall see ten Iliads before we see one right criticism on 
good poetiy.'’J 

[ji “TheAgatbyisj are race of Scythians, very luxui ions, and very fond of 
wearing gold on their persons.” Herodotus, iii. 39 ] 

[IS «'I'ltyos, son of renowned Earth, lying on a levelled ground, and he 
covered nine roods as he lay,” Homer, Od., xi, 576. 
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present of such another investiture, you must surprise or scale 
Miletus; for if, in addition to the sheep of Samos, the cows and 
oxen, the horses and swine, the goats and dogs, were woolly, the 
fleeces of ten years would be insuflicient. As Placoeis moved 
on, there were exclamations of wonder on all sides, at all 
distances. “ Another Epeiis * must have made that pageant 1 ” 
was the cry ; and many were trodden under foot from wishing to 
obtain a sight of the rollers. His heat, like the sun’s, increased 
as he proceeded; and those who kept egg-stalls and fish-stalls 
cursed him and removed them. 

Polycrates^^ We will feast again no less magnificently when I 
return from my victory on the continent. There are delicate 
perfumes and generous wines and beautiful robes at Sardis. 


V. XERXES AND ARTABANUS.i 

Artahanus, Many nati-'ns, O Xerxes, have risen higher in 
power, but no nation rose ever to the same elevation in glory as 
the Greek. 

Xerxes, For which reason, were there no other, 1 would 
destroy it; then all the glory this troublesome people have 
acquired will fall unto me in addition to my own. 

Artahanus, The territory, yes: the glory, no. The solid 
earth may yield to the mighty; one particle of glory is never to 
be detached from the acquirer and possessor. 

Xerxes, Artabanus! Artabanus! thou speakest more like an 
Athenian than a Persian. If thou forgettest thy country, remem¬ 
ber at least thy race. 

Artabanus, 1 owe duty and obedience to my king; I owe 
truth both to king and country. Years have brought me 
experience. 

* Framer of the Trojan Horse. 

[1® From “ Pohjerates" to ’• Saidis” added in and ed.] 

p 'I'hc authority whom Landor follows in thi-> dialogue is Heiodotus, vii., 
but he liiiy made Xerxes vainer and Artabanus wiser than Herodotus 
icpit.'^cnts them. Imag. Conveis , Gks. and Rom., 1853. Works, ii., 
1876.J 
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Xerxes, And timidity. 

Artahams. Yes, before God. 

Xerxes, And not before the monarch ? 

ArtAianus, My Jast word said it. 

Xerxes, I, too, am pious ; yea, even more devout than diou. 
Was there ever such a saciincc as that of the thousand beeves, 
which, on the Mount of Ihon, I offered up in supplicadon to 
Athend ^ I think it impossible the gods of Hellas should refuse 
me victoi y over such outcasts and barbarians in return for a thou¬ 
sand head of cattle. Never was above a tenth of the number 
offered up to them befoie. Indeed, I doubt whether a tenth of 
that tenth come not nearer to the amount; for the Greeks are 
great boasters, and, m then exceeding cleveiness and loguery, 
would chuckle at cheating the eagerly expectant and closely 
obseuant gods. What sayest thou ? 

Artabanus. About the Giceks I can say nothing to the 
contrary; but about the gods a question is open. Arc they 
mote vigorous, active, and vigilant for the thousand beeves ? 
Certain it is that evciy Mede and Piisian in the army would 
have improved in condition after feasting on them, as they 
might all have done for many days. 

Xtrxes. But then feasting oi fisting could ha\e no influence 
on the gods, who, according to thcii humor at the hour, might 
either Hugh oi scowl at them. 

Artabanus. I know not the will of Him above ; for there is 
only One, as our fatheis and those before them have taught us. 
Ignorant Greeks, when they see the chaiiot of His representative 
drawn before thcc by white horses, call him Zeus. 

Xerxes. Mithia, the sun, we venciate. 

Artabanus Mithra we tall the object of our worship. One 
sits above the sun, obseives it, watches it, and leplcnishes it per¬ 
petually with His own light to guide the walk of the seasons. 
He gives the sun its beauty, its strength, its animation. 

Xerxes. 1 woiship him devoutly. But if one God can do 
us good, fifty can do us more, aided by demigods and heroes. 

Artabanus. Could fifty lamps in a royal chamber add light to 
it when open to the meiidian ? 

Xerxes. No doubt they could. 

Artabanus. Are they wanted ? 
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Xerxes, Perhaps not. They must be, even there, if the sun 
should go behind a cloud. 

Artabanus. God avert the omen ! 

Xerxes. I have better omens in abundance. I am confident, 
I am certain, of success. The more powerful and the moie 
noble of the Greeks, the Athenians, Spartans, Thessalians, are 
with me, or ready to join me. 

Artabanus, How many of them, fugitives from their country, 
or traitors to it, can be trusted ? 

Xerxes. The Alenadai from Laiissa, country of Achilles, 
whose sepulchral mound we visited, offer me their submission and 
the strongholds on the borders of their territory. The descen¬ 
dants of Pisistratus, with the King of Sparta,^ are under my pro¬ 
tection, and obedient to my will. They who have been stripped 
of power, lawful or unlawful, are always the most implacable 
enemies of their country. Whether they return to it by force 
or by treachery, or by persuasion and the fickleness of the people, 
they rule with rigor. j\shamed of complicity and cowardice, 
the rabble, the soldiery, the priests, the nobles, hail them with 
acclamations, and wait oriy to raise louder, until his death, 
natural or violent (but violent and natural arc here the same), 
shall deliver them again from their bondage. Then cometh my 
hand afresh over the people, and draweth it gently back unto me. 
Resistance is vain. Have I not commanded the refractory and 
insolent sea to be scourged ? and not for disobeying my orders, 
which it never dared, but, in niy absence, for destroying my 
bridge. The sentence hath already been carried into execution. 
Never more in my proximity and to my detriment will it presume 
to be tumultuous and insurgent. 

Artabanus, O King ! thy power is awful, is irresistible ; but 
can the waves feel ? * 

Xerxes. Mutineers can ; and these waves were mutineers. 
They hiss and roar and foam, and swell and sink down again, .ind 
never arc quiet. This, O Aitabanus, is so like'indisemlined men, 

[- 'riit* ‘•oii'i of Hippaiclui’^. son of PiMstratii- see Con\ei'. ion iii,, atui 
Demaratas, king of Hpaita, who had alike been expelled from their count) y 
for tyranny, looked to Xerxes to reinstate them.] 

* Dead men. it is said, have hei'ii whipped uiulei the Czar Nicholas; 
but they were alive aial hale when the whipping began. 
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that it appears to me they also may feel. Whether they do or 
rot, terror is stricken into the hearts of the beholders. No 
exertion of superior power but works upon the senses of mankind. 
Men are always the most obedient too, and follow the most 
vociferously, those wiio can and who do chastise, whether them 
or others. A trifle of benefit bestowed on them afterward drops 
like balm into the wound; but balm the most precious and the 
most sanitary drops insensibly on an unwounded part. Behold ! 
here conies into my presence, to be reviewed at my leisure, the 
silver shields. To what perfect discipline have I brought my 
army ! Its armature is either the admiration or the terror of the 
universe. What sayest thou ? 

Artabanus. Certainly 3 our Median and Persian cavalry is 
excellent. In regard to the armature, which former kings and 
generals devised, 1 entreat the liberty to remark that its brightness 
and gorgeousness are better adapted to attiact the fancies of 
women and boys than to strike terror into martini men. 

Xerxes. Look thou again, if thine eyes can endure the 
splendour,—look thou ag4un .it my body-guard, and at tlicir 
silver shields, and at their spears with golden pomegranates at the 
nearer end. 

Artabanus. Perniit me to inquire, of what utility are these 
golden pomegranates They stick not into the ground, which 
sometimes is needful; they are injurious to the ai m in grasping, 
more injurious in evolution, and may sometimes be handles for 
the enemy. Metal breast-jilates, metal corselets, metal shields, 
silver or brass, are unwieldy and wearisome, not only by the 
weight but by the heat, especially at that season of the year when 
armies are most in activity. 

Xerxes. What wouldst thou have ? What wouldst thou 
suggest P 

Artabanus. I would have neither horse-hair nor plumage, 
nor other ornament, on the helmet, which are inconvenient to the 
soldier, but are convenient to the enemy. Helmets, alike for 
cavahy and infantry, should in foim be conical, or shaped as the 
keel of a ship. In eithci case, a stroke of the sword descending 

I^ndor’s Spanish expedition ■teemi: to have given him a taste for 
military criticism. In several of his Conversations there are similar dis¬ 
quisitions. ] 
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on it would more probably glance ofT, without inflicting a wound. 
But I would render them less heavy, and less subject to the 
influence of heat and cold. 

Xerxes. Impossible! How ? 

Artahanus, There are materials. Cork, two fingers’ breadth 
in thickness, covered with well-seasoned, strained, and levigated 
leather, would serve the purpose both for helmet and corselet, 
and often turn aside, often resist, both sword and spear. 

Xerxes. My younger soldiers, especially the officers, would 
take little pride in such equipment. 

Artabanus. The pride of the officer ought to be in the effi¬ 
ciency and comfort of the soldier. Latterly I have been grieved 
to see vain and idle young persons introduce alterations which 
wiser men laugh at, and by which the enemy only, and their 
tailor, can profit. We should be moie efficient if we were less 
decorative. 

Xerxes. Efficient! what can excel us ? 

Artabanus. Ah, my King ! Our ancestors h.ive excelled 
their ancestors in various improvements and inventions; our 
children may excel us. Vhcre is that beyond which there is 
nothing? Gieat would be our calamity, for great our disgrace 
and shame, if barbarians in any action, however ^slight and partial, 
should discomfit the smallest part of our aimies. And there are 
barbarians whose bodies are more active, whose vigilance more 
incevssant, whose abstinence more enduring, and whose aimor is 
less impedimental, than ours. I blush at some of our bravest and 
best generals giving way so easily to fantastical and inexperienced 
idlers, who never saw a battle even from a balcony or a tower. 
Who is he that would not resjicct and venerate giay hairs ?— 
but, seeing such dereliction of dignity, such relaxation of duty, 
such unworthy subserviency, who can ? Every soldier should be 
able to swim, and should have every facility foi doing it. 
Corselets of the form I desciibed, would enable whole bodies of 
troops to cross broad and deep riveis, and would Siivc a great 
number of pontoons, and their cairiagcs, and their bullocks. No 
shield would be necessaiy ; so that e\»*ry soldier, ±Vlede and 
Pei Sian, would have one hand the moie out of two. Let the 
barbaious nations in our service use only their own weapons ; it 
is inexpuliint and dangeious to instinct them in better. 
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Xerxes. There is somewhat of wisdom, but not 'much, O 
Artabanus, in thy suggestions ; had there been more, the notions 
would first have occurred to me. But with the arms which our 
men already bear we are perfectly a match for the Greeks, who, 
seeing our numbers, will dy. 

Artahaniu. Whither? From one enemy to another? Be» 
lieve me, sir, neither Athenian nor Spartan will ever fly. If he 
loses this one battle, he loses life or freedom ; and he luiows it. 

Xerxes. I would slay only the armed. The women and 
children 1 would in part divide among the bravest of my army, 

• and in part I would settle on the barren localities of my 
dominions, whereof there are many. 

Artabanus. Humanely and royally spoken! but did it never 
once occur to an observer so sagacious, that thousands and tens 
of thousands in your innumerable host would gladly occupy and 
cultivate those desert places, in which an Athenian would pine 
away ? Immense tracts of your dominions are scantily inhabited. 
Two million men are taken from agriculture and other works of 
industry, of whom probably a third would have married, another 
third would have had children born unto them from the wives 
they left behind: of these thousands and tens of thousands God 
only knows how many may return. Not only losses are certain ; 
but wide fields must lie uncultivated, much cattle be the prey of 
Wild beasts throughout the empire, and more of worse depredators 
who never fear the law but always the battle, and who skulk 
behind and hide themselves to fall u])on what unprotected 
property has been left by braver men. Unless our victory and 
our return be speedy, your providence in collecting stores, during 
three entire years, will have been vain. Already the greater part 
(four-fifths at the lowest computation) hath been consumed. 
Attica and Sparta could not supply a sulhciency for two millions 
of men additional, and three hundred thousand horses, two 
months. Provender will soon be wanting for the sustenance of 
their own few cattle ; summer heats have commenced; autumn 
is distant and unpromising. 

Xerxes. Disaffection ! disaffection ! Artabanus, beware! 1 

love my fathers brother ; but not even my f.ither's brother shall 
breathe despondency or disquietude into my breast. Well do I 
remember thy counsel against this expedition. 
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Artabanus. Thou thyself for a while, O King, and before 1 
gave my counsel, didst doubt and hesitate. 

Xerxes. The holy Dream ^ enlightened me : and thou also 
wert forced to acknowledge the visitation of the same. Awful 
and superhuman was the Apparition. Never had I believed that 
even a deity would threaten Xerxes. A second time, when I 
had begun again to doubt and hesitate, it appeared before me : 
the same stately figure, the same menacing attitude, nearer and 
nearer. Thou wilt acknowledge, O Artabanus, that in this 
guise, or one more terrible, he came likewise unto thee. 

Artabanus. Commanded by my king to enter his chamber 
and to sleep in his bed, I did so. Discourse on the invasion of 
Greece had animated some at supper, and depressed others. 
Wine was poured freely into the cups equally of these and of 
those. Mardonius, educated by the wisest of the Mages, and 
beloved by all of them, was long in conference with his old 
preceptor. Toward the close they were there alone. Wearied, 
and fearful of offending, I retired and left them together. The 
royal bedchamber had many tapers in various parts of it: by 
degrees they grew more . nd more dim, breathing forth such 
odors as loyalty alone is privileged to inhale. Slumber came 
over me ; heavy sleep succeeded. 

Xerxes. It was thus with me, the first night and the second. 
Mardonius would never have persuaded me, had di earns and 
visions been less constant and less urgent. What pious man 
ought to resist them ? Nevertheless, I am still surrounded and 
trammelled by perplexities. 

Artabanus. The powerful, the generous, the confiding, 
always are ; kings especially. 

Xerxes. Mardonius, I begin to suspect, is desirous of con¬ 
quering Greece principally in order to become satrap of th.it 
country. 

The first dteam was in the form of «a tall and beautiful man who 
stood over him and said, ‘ Hast thou then (hanged thy mind, Pciskui, and 
wilt not thou lead forth thj host against the Greeks attei commanding the 
Persians to gather together their levies, &c.’ ’’ Heiod., vii. '1 Ik- king 
disregarded the dream, whicli then appealed to him in a mon threatening 
form. Artabanus, when comjielled to sleep in the king’- cliamher, sees the 
same figiiie which tlueatens to put out his eyes, and he then abandons his 
opposttiop to the expedition.} 
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Arlabanus. He is young; he may be and ought to be 
ambitious: but I believe him to be loyal. 

Xerxes. Artabanus! thou art the only one about me who 
never spoke ill, or hinted it, of another. 

Artabanus. I have never walked in the path of evil-doers, 
and know them not. 

Xerxes. Fortunate am I that a man so wise and virtuous hath 
come over to my opinion. The Vision was irresistible. 

Artabanus. It confirmed, not indeed my opinion, but the 
words formerly told me by a Mage now departed. 

Xerxes, What words ? Did he likewise foresee and foretell 
my concjuest of Hellas ? 

Artabanus, I know not whether he foresaw it; certainly he 
never foretold it unto me. But wishing to impress on my tender 
mind (for I was then about the age of puberty) the power apper¬ 
taining to the Mages, he declared to me, among other wonders, 
that the higher of them could induce sleep, of long continuance 
and profound, by a niovement of the hand; could make the 
sleeper utter his inmost thoughts; could inspire joy or terror, 
love or hatred; could bring remote things and remote persons 
near, even the future, even the dead. Is it impossible that the 
Dream was one of them ? ® 

Xerxes. I am quite lost in the darkness of wonder; for 
never hast thou been known to utter an untruth, or a truth dis¬ 
paraging to the Mages. Their wisdom is unfathomable; their 
knowledge* is unbounded by the visible world in which we live: 
their empire is vast even as mine. But take heed; who knows 
but the gods themselves aie creatures of their hands! My hair 
mises up my diadem at the awful thought i 

Artabanus. The just man, O Xerxes, walks humbly in the 
presence of his God, but walks fearlessly. Deities of many 
nations are within thy tents; and each of them is thought the 
most powerful, the only true one, by his worshipper. Some, it 
is reported, are jealous; if so, the worshipper is, or may be, 

P In Plerodotus Artabanus accounts for the dream before he had seen it, 
in another way. “ The dieams that wander to and Iro among mankind 
I will tell tlitx* oi what nature they are. . . . Whatever a man has 
been thinking of during the day is wont to hover round him in the visions 
of his dieams at night.” Hciod., vii. i6 J 
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better than they arc. The courts and pavilions of o.thera are 
represented by their hymners as lilted with coals and smoke, and 
with chariots and instruments of slaughter. These are the deities 
of secluded regions and gloomy imaginations. We are now amid 
a people of more lively and more genial faith. 

Xerxes. I think their gods are easy to propitiate, and worth 
propitiating. The same singer who celebrated the valor of 
Achilles hath described in another poem the residence of these 
gods; where they lead quiet lives above the winds and tempests; 
where frost never binds the pure illimitable expanse ; where snow 
never whirls around; where lightning never quivers; but tem¬ 
perate warmth and clearest light are evermore about them. 

Such is the description which the sons of Hipparchus have 
transited for my amusement from the singei. 

Artahanus. W hatever be the quarrels in the various tents, ex¬ 
tending many and many parasangs in every direction, there is no 
quarrel or disturbance about the objects of veneration. Barbarous 
arc many of the nations under tliee, but none so barbarous. 
There may be such across ihe Danube and across the Adriatic,— 
old regions of fable, countries where there are Lxstrigons and 
Cyclops, and men turned into swine; there may be amid the 
wastes of Scythia, where Gryphons are reported to guard day 
and night treasures of gold buried deep under the rocks, and to 
feed insatiably on human blood and mat row ; but none, O happy 
king, within the regions, interminable as they are, under the 
beneficent sway of thy sceptre. 

Xerxes. The huntsman knows how to treat dogs that quarrel 
in the kennel; moreover he peiceivcs the first symptoms of the 
rabid, and his arrow is upon the stnng. 

Ancient times and modem luve seen annihilated two great aimies; the 
greatest of each : that oi Xerxes and that of Napoleon. Xerxes was 
neither the moie ambitious ot these invaders nor the more powerful, but 
greatly the more provident. Three years together he had lieen storing 
magazines in leadiness for his expedition, rnd had colled ed in sh piovinions 
in abundance on hi*- march. Napoleon maiched wheie non** had been or 
could he collected, instead ot taking the road bv Dantzic, in v.iiich fortress 
were ample stores for his whole army until it should reach l*etei sburg by 
the coast. No hostile fleet could intercept such vessels as would convey 
both grain and munition 'J'be nobility of Moscow would have lejoiccd at 
the (b '>tiiictiun ot a stipci seding cit)'. become the seat of empne. Whether 
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winter came on ten days earlier or later, snow was sure to blockade and 
famish the army in Moscow; the impoitation of piuvisions (had sufficiency 
existed within reach) and the march northward weie equally impracticable. 
Napoleon left behind him a signal example that strategy is only a con> 
stituent part of a commander. In his Russian campaign even thiswaa 
wanting. Xerxes lost his army not so totally as Napoleon lost his ; Xerxes 
in great measure by the valor and skill of his enemy, Napoleon by his own 
imprudence. The faith of Xerxes was in his Dream, Naiioleon’s in bis 
Star : the Dream was illusory, the >Star a falling one. 


VI. PERICLES AND SOPHOCLES.i 

Pericles. O Sophocles ! is there in the world a city so beauti¬ 
ful as Athens P Congratulate me, embrace me ; the Firsus and 
the Pcecilti are completed this day.* My glory is accomplishea; 
behold it founded on the supremacy of our fellow-citizens! 

Sophocles, And it arises, O Pericles, the more majestically 
from the rich and delightful plain of equal laws. The gods have 
bestowed on our statuaries and painters a mighty power, enabling 
them to restore our ancestors unto us—some in the calm of 
thought, others in the tumult of battle—and to present them 
before our children when wc aic gone. 

Pericles. Shall it be so ? Alas, how worthless an encum¬ 
brance, how wearisome an impediment is life, if it separate us 
from the better Of our ancestors, not in our existence only, but 
in our mciit! Wc arc little by being seen among men; because 
that phasis of us only is visible whicli is exposed toward them and 
which most resembles them: we become greater by leaving the 
world, as the sun .ippcars to be on descending below the horizon. 
Stiange reflection ! humiliating truth ! that nothing on earth, no 
exertion, no endowment, can do so much for us as a distant day. 
And deep indeed, O Sophocles, must be the impression made 
upon thy mind by these masicily works of art, if they annihilate 

[1 Imag Confers., vol. li., 1824, again 1 26. Woiks, vol. i., 1846. 
Imag. Coiiveis., Gks. and Rum,, 1853. Works, vol. 11, 1876.] 

* 'I'heir ilecoiatioiii only; lor the stiuctures were finished before. The 
propylxa of Pericles wore entiances to the citadel; other works ot consum¬ 
mate beauty were erected as ornaments to the city, but chiefly in the Poccile, 
Miheie also was seen the Temple of Cybel^.witli her utue by Phidias. 
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in a manner the living ; if they lower in thee tliat spirit which 
hath often aroused by one touch, or rather flash, the whole 
Athenian people at thy tragedies, and force upon thee the cold 
and ungenial belief, the last which it appears to be their nature to 
inculcate, that while our children arc in existence it can cease to 
be among them. 

Sophocles. I am only the interpreter of the heroes and 
divinities who are looking down on me. When I survey them 
I remember their actions, and when I depart from them I visit 
the regions they illustrated. 

Neither the goddesses on Ida nor the gods before Troy were 
such rivals as our artists. iEsdiylus hath surpassed me: * I 
must excel iCschylus. O Pei ides, thou conjurest up Discontent 
from ♦he bosom of Delight, and givest her an elevation of mien 
and character she never knew before : thou makest every man 
greater than his competitor, and not in his own eyes but in 
another’s. We want historians: thy eloquence will form the 
style* thy administration will supply the materials. Beware, O 
my friend, lest the people hereafter be too pi oud of their city, and 
imagine that to have been jorn in Athens is enough! 

Pericles. And this indeed were hardly more irrational than 
the pride which cities take sometimes in the accident of a man’s 
birth within their walls, of a citizen’s whose experience was 
acquired, whose virtues were fostered, and perhaps whose services 
were performed elsewhere. 

Sophocles. They are proud of having been the ciadlos of 
great men, then only when great men can be no longer an in¬ 
cumbrance or a repro'ich to them. Let them rather boast of 
those who spend the last day in them than the first: this is 
always accident«il, that is generally by choice; for, from some¬ 
thing like instinct* we wish to close our eyes upon the world in 
the places we love best,—the child in its mother’s bosom, the 
patriot in his country. When we are born we arc the same as 

* Sophocles gamed the hist piize for which he contended with ^schy- 
lus, and was conscious that he had not yet de^-Tved the siip<. lority, which 
enthusiasm on the one side and jealousy on the other aie always ready to 
grant .i vigoioiis young competitor. The thaiaaer of Sophocles was frank 
and libeial, as was leni.irkalily proved on the death of his last rival, 
Eunpide 
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others; at our decease we may induce our friends, and oblige 
our enemies, to acknowledge ^at others are not the same as 
we. It is folly to say Death levels the whole human race: for 
it is only when he hath stripped men of every thing external, that 
their deformities can be clearly discovered, or their worth cor¬ 
rectly ascertained. Giatitude is soon silent: a little while longer 
and Ingratitude is tiled, is satisfied, is exhausted, or sleeps. 
Lastly fly off the fumes of parw spirit; the hottest and most 
putrid ebullition of self-love. We then see before us and con¬ 
template calmly the creator of our customs, the ruler of our 
passions, the arbiter of our pleasures, and, under the gods, the 
disposer of our destiny. What then, T pray thee, is there dead ? 
Nothing moic than that which we can handle, cast down, bury; 
and surely not he who is yet to progenerate a more numerous and 
far better race, than during the few years it was permitted us to 
converse with him. 

Perilles. When I icfloct on Themistocles, on Aristides, and 
on the greatest of moital men, Miltiades, I wonder how theii 
countrymen can icpeat their names, unless in performing the office 
of expiation.* 

Sophoiles. Cities are ignoiant that nothing is mote disgiaceful 
to them th in to be the bii th-placcs of the illustriously good, and 
not afteiwiid the phccs of then residence; that their dignity 
consists in adorning them with distinctions, in intrusting to them 
the legulation of the commonwealth, and not in having sold a crust 
or coidial to the nuise or midwife. 

Perichs. O Zeus and Pallas* giant a riglit mind to the 
Athenians! If, throiigliout so many and such eventful ages, 

* Then, are some ^^ho may deem this rcfleition imsuitahle to Pericles. 
He s-iw injustice m utlui-., and hatid it yet he caused the banishment 
of Cimon, as gieat a man as any ol the thiee It is true he had aftei- 
ward the glory ot piopojing and of caitying to Sparta the decree of his 
recall. Ijct us contemplate the brighter side of his character, his elo¬ 
quence, his wit, his clemency, his judgment, his firmness, his regularity, 
his decoiousness. his dome ticity; let us then unite him with his prede¬ 
cessor, and acknowledge tliat siuh illustrious iivals never met before or 
since, in enmity oi in iiiendship Could the piety attributed to Pericles 
have belonged to a seholar of Anaxagoras? Eloquent men often talk 
like religious men and where should the eloquence <ii Pericles be moie 
inflamed by enthusiasm than in the mid>'t of his prop)]a.a. at the side of 
Sophocles, and befoie the gods of Pliidias? 
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they have been found by you deserving of their freedom, render* 
them more and more worthy of the great blessing you bestowed 
on them! May the valor of our children defend this mole for 
ever; and constantly may their patriotism increase and strengthen 
among these glorious reminiscences! Shield them from the 
jealousy of surrounding States, from the ferocity of barbarian 
kings, and from the perfidy of those who profess the same 
religion ! Teach them that between the despot and the free all 
compact is a cable of sand, and every alliance unholy! And, O 
givers of power and wisdom 1 remove from them the worst and 
wildest of illusions,—^that happiness, liberty, virtue, genius, will be 
fostered or long respected, much less attain their just ascendancy, 
under any other form of government! 

Sop'jocles. May the gods hear thee, Pericles, as they have 
always done ! or may I, reposing in my tomb, never know that 
they have not heard thee 1 

1 smile on imagining how trivial would thy patriotism and 
ideas of government apj»t*ar to Chloros. And indeed much 
wiser men, from the pu • idices of habit and education, have 
undervalued them, preferring the dead quiet of their wintry hives 
to our breezy spring of life and busy summer. The countries of 
the vine and olive are more subject to hail-storms than the 
regions of the north ; yet is it not better that some of the fruit 
should fall than that none should ripen ? 

Pericles. Quit these creatures ; let them lie warm and 
slumber. They are all they ought to be, all they can be. But, 
prythee, who is Chloros,* that he should deserve to be named by 
Sophocles ? 

Sophocles. He was born sonuwhcic on the opposite coast of 
Euboea, and sold as a slave in Posia to a man who dealt largely 
in that trafhe, and who also had made a fortune by displaying to 
the public four remarkable proofs of ability. First, by swallowing 
at a draught an amphora of the strongest wine; secondly, by 

[- Chloros appears to be Vibcount Castleuash, the protiy^‘ of Pitt, who 
IS the conjuror. See Mai inlay’s csbay on P'lt, for a duacuption of his 
eloquence, which needed to be heard to be apjireciated. Die foimer 
conjuror is Fox, and there is an allusion to the quanel between the king 
and the Coalition ministry ov< r Fox’s India Bill, which ended in the fall of 
the niMiistry.] 
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standing up erect and modulating his voice like a sober man when 
he was drunk; thirdly, by acting to perfection like a drunken 
man when he was sober; and fourthly, by a most surprising trick 
indeed, which it is reported he learned in Babylonia: one would 
have sworn he had a blazing fire in his mouth ; take it out, and 
it is nothing but a lump of ice. The king, before whom he was 
admitted to play his tricks, hated him at first, and told him that 
the last conjurer had made him cautious of such people, he 
having been detected in filching from the royal tiara one of the 
weightiest jewels; but talents forced their way. As for Chloros^ 
I mention him by the name under which I knew him. He has 
changed it since; for although the dirt wherewith it was en¬ 
crusted kept him comfortable at first, when it cracked and began 
to crumble, it was incommodious. 

The barbarians have commenced, I understand, to furbish their 
professions and vocations with rather whimsical skirts and linings. 
Thus, for instance, a chess-player is lion-hearted and worshipful; 
a drunkard is serenity and highness; a hunter of fox, badger, 
polecat, fitchew, and weasel, is excellency and inght honourable ; 
while, such is the delicacy of distinction, a rat-catcher is con¬ 
siderably less: he, however, is illustrious, and appears as a tail to 
a comet, in the train to a legation, holding a pen between his 
teeth to denote his capacity for secretary, and leading a terrier in 
the right hand, and carrying a trap baited with cheese and anise- 
seed in the left. 

It is as creditable among them to lie with dexterity as it is 
common among the Spartans to steal. Chloros, who performed 
it with singular frankness and composure, had recently a cock’s 
feather mounted on his turban, in place of a hen’s; and the 
people were commanded to address him by the title of most 
noble. His brother, Alexaretcs,^ was employed at a stipend of 
four talents to detect an adulteress in one among the royal 
wives. He gave no intelligence in the course of several months. 
The king, on his return, cried angrily, “ What hast thou been 
doing ? hast thou never found hei out ? ” He answered, “ Thy 
seivant, O King, hath been doing more than finding out an 
adulteress ; he hath O King, been making one.” 

p I cannot identify ^lexaretes. But the reference is to some scandal 
connected with the Princess of Walec, afterwards Quccn Caroline. 
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Pericles, I have heard the story with this difference, that the 
bed-ambassador, being as scantily gifted with facetiousness as 
with perspicacity, the reply was framed satirically by some other 
courtier, who, imitating his impudence, had forgotten his dulness. 
But about the reward of falsehood, that is wonderful when we 
read that formerly the Persians were occupied many years in the 
sole study of truth. 

Sophoclesi How difficult, then, must they have found it! No 
wonder they left it off the first moment they could conveniently. 
The grandrather of Chloros * was honest; he carried a pack upon 
his shoulders, in which pack were contained the coarser linens of 
Caria; these he retailed among the villages of Asia and Greece, 
but principally in the islands. He died. On the rumour of war 
the so , and grandson, then an infant, fled ; the rest is told. In 
Persia, no man inquires how another comes to wealth or power, 
the suddenness of which appears to be effected by some of the 
demons or genii of their songs and stories. Chloros grew rich, 
was emancipated from slavery, and bought several slaves himself. 
One of these was excessively rude and insolent to me; I had 
none near enough to chasti^^e him, so that I requested of his mas¬ 
ter, by a friend, to admonish and correct him at his leisure. My 
friend informs me that Chloros, crossing his legs, and drawing his 
cock’s feather through the thumb and finger, asked languidly who 
I was; and receiving the .inswer, said, “ I am surpnsed at his 
impudence; Pericles himself could have demanded nothing more.” 
My friend remarked that Sophocles was no less sensible of an 
affront than Pericles. “ True,” replied he, “ but he has not the 
power of expressing his sense of it quite so strongly. For an 
affront to Pericles, who could dreadfully hurt me, I would have 
imprisoned my whole gang, whipped them with wires, mutilated 
them, turned their bodies into safes for bread and water, or cooled 
their prurient tongues with hemlock; but no slave shall ever 
shrug a shoulder the sorer or eat a leek the less for Sophocles.” 

Pericles. The ideas of such a nun on grwrnment must be 
curious; I am jicisuaded he would prefer the Persian to any. 

I forgot to mention tliat, according to wi-at 1 hear tins morning, 
the great king haS forbidden strange ships to sail within thirty 

riie 1 < Viscount Castlervagh wa5 an .ilJciman of 

Bella-t 1 
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parasangs of his coasts, and has claimed the dominion of half 
ours. 

Sophfjiles, Where is the scourge with which Xerxes lashed 
the ocean ? Were it not better laid on the back of a madman 
than placed witliin his hand ? 

Pericles, It hath been observed by those who look deeply 
into the history of physics, that all' royal families become at last 
insane. Immoderate power, like other intemperance, leaves the 
progeny weaker and weaker, until Nature, as in compassion, covers 
it with her mantle and it is seen no more; or until the arm of 
indignant man sweeps it from before him. 

We must ere long excite the other barbarians to invade the 
territories of this, and before the cement of his now acquisitions 
shall have haidened. Large conquests break readily off from an 
empire by their weight, while smaller stick fast. A wide and 
rather waste kingdom should be interposed between the policied 
states and Persia, by the leave of Chloros. Perhaps he would 
rather, in his benevolence, unite us with the great and happy 
family of his master. Despots are wholesale dealers in equality: 
and, Father Zeus ! was ever equality like this ? 

Sophocles, My dear Pei ides !-^o excuse a smile—is not 
that the best government which, whatever be the form of it, we 
ourselves are called upon to administer ? 

Pericles. The Piraeus and the PcEciltS have a voice of their own 
wherewith to answer thee, O Sophocles! and the Athenians— 
exempt from war, famine, tax, debt, exile, line, imprisonment; 
delivered from monarchy, from oligarchy, and from anarchy; 
walking along their porticos, inhaling their sea-breezes, crowning 
their gods daily for fresh blessings, and their children for 
deserving them—icjily to this voice by the symphony of their 
applause. Hai k! my words are not idle. Hither come the 
youths and virgins, the sires and matrons; hither come citizen and 
soldier— 

Sophocles. A solecism from Pericles ! Has the most eloquent 
of men forgotten the Attic language ?—has he forgotten the 
language of all Greece ? Can die father of his country be 
ignorant that he should have said hither comes ^ for citizen and 
soldier is one. 

Pericles. The fault is graver than the reprtjof, or indeed than 
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simple incorrectness of language ; my eyes misled my tongue: a 
large portion of the citizens is armed. 

Oh what an odor of thyme and bay and myrtle! and from what 
a distance, bruised by the procession ! 

Sophocles. What regular and full harmony I What a splendor 
and effulgence of white dresses, painful to aged eyes and (hingerous 
to young! 

Pericles. I can distinguish many voices from among others. 
Some of them have blessed me for defending their innocence 
before the judges; some for exhorting Greece to unanimity; 
some for my choice of friends. Ah surely those sing sweetest! 
those are the voices, O Sophocles, that shake my heart with 
tenderness, a tenderness passing love, and excite it above the 
tiump^t and the cymbal. Return we to the gods : the crowd is 
waving the branches of olive, c.illing us by name, and closing to 
salute us. 

Sophocles. O citadel of Pallas, more than all other citadels, 
may the goddess of wisdom and of war protect thee! and 
never may strange tongue t e heard within thy walls, unless from 
captive king ' 

Live, Pericles! and inspire into thy people die soul that once 
animated these heroes round us. 

Hail, men of Athens I Pass onward ; leave me : I follow. 
Go ; behold the gods, the demigods, and Pericles ! 

Aitemidoros, come to my right. No : better walk between 
us ; else they who run past may knock the flute out of your 
hand, or push it every now and then from the Iip. Have you 
received the verses I sent you in the morning ?—soon enough to 
learn the accents and cadences ? 

Arlemidoros. Actaios brouglit them to me about sunnse; 
and I raised myself up in bed to pi.ictise them, while he sat 
on the edge of it, shaking the dust off his sandals all over Uie 
chamber, by beating tune. 

Sophocles. Begin wc*. 

The colors of thy leaves are not the 'ame 
Day after Jay, Posieclon I nor the same 
'I lie loiliiiiL-. of the Kind wherefiom diose 
Uiulei til) Indent i’'e biave fiund of man 
Wads havi been heard from women, sterner breasts 
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Have sounded with the desperate pan,!^ of grief, 

Gray hairs have strown these'rocks; here ^geus cried ; 

“ O Sun ! careering over Sipyhjs, 

If desolation (worse than ever there 
Befel the mother, and those heads her own 
Would shelter when the deadly daita flew round) 
Imyiend not o’er my house in gloom so long, 

Let one swift cloud illumined by thy chariot 
Sweep oif the daikness from that doubtful sail! 

Deeper and deeper came the daikness down; 

The sail itself was heard ; his eyes grew dim ; 

His knees tottered beneath him, but availed 
To bear him till he plunged into the deep. 

Sound, fifes! there is a youthfiilness of sound 
In your shrill voices : sound again, ye lips 
That Mars deliglits in t I will look no more 
Into the time behind for idle goads 
To stimulate faint fancies : hope itself 
Is bounded by the starry zone of glory. 

On one bright point we gaze, one wish we breathe,— 

Athena! he ever as thou art thjs hour, 

Happy and strong, a Pericles tliy guide! 


VII. DIOGENES AND PLATO.' 

Oiogenes. Stop ! stop I come hither ! Why lookest thou so 
scornfully and askance upon me ? 

Pktto. Let me go I loose me I I am resolved to pass. 

Diogenes, Nay then, by Jupiter and this tub ! thou leavest 

\ 

[1 See Landoi’s noteat the end of the dialogue for his sources of infor¬ 
mation. In Forster’s Life of I.andor, p. 312, occurs the following criticism 
of this dialogue; “'The truth is that L.andor’s recent study of Plato’s 
writings had been such as to substitute almost necessarily small ci ideal 
objections for a larger and wiser appreciation. He had fieen so bent, he 
once told me, upon finding foi himself what there was in the famous 
philosopher, that he went daily fur several weeks or months into the 
Magllabecchean llbraiy at bloience, and, refreshing his neglected Greek, 
lead the whole of the dialogues in the original from beginning to end.” 
Imag. Convers., vol. iv., 1829. Works, vol. i., 1X46. Imag. Convers., 
Gks. and Rom., 1853. Works, vol. li., 1876.1 
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three good ells of Milesian cloth behind thee. Whither woiildst 
thou amble ? 

Plato. I am not obliged in courtesy to tell you. 

Diogenes. Upon whose errand ? Answer me directly. 

Plato. Upon my own. 

Diogenes. Oh, then I will hold thee yet awhile. If it were 
upon another’s, it might be a hardship to a good citizen, tliough 
not to a good philosopher. 

Plato. That can be no impediment to my iclease : you do 
not think me one. 

Diogenes. No, by my Father Jove ! 

Plato. Your father! 

Diogenes. Why not ? Thou shouldst be the last man to 
doub^ it. Hast not thou declared it irrational to refuse our 
belief to those who assert that they are begotten by the gods, 
though the assertion (these arc thy words) be unfounded on 
reason or probability In me theie is a chance of it; whereas 
in the generation of such j^ople as thou art fondest of frequenting, 
who claim it loudly, thci.' arc always too many competitors to 
leave it probable. 

Plato. Those who speak against the great do not usually 
speak from morality, but from envy. 

Diogenes. Thou hast a glimpse of the truth in this place Mjm 
as thou hast already shown thy ignorance in attempting to n||rc 
to me what a man is, ill can I expect to learn from thee wh^is 
a great man. 

Plato. No doubt your experience and intercourse will jWfbrd 
me the information. ^ , 

Diogenes. Attend, and take it. The great man is he who 
hath nothing to fear and nothing to hope from another. It is he 
who, while he demonstrates the iniquity of the laws, and is able 
to correct them, obeys them peaceably. It is he who looks on 
the ambitious both as weak and fraudulent. It is he who hath 
no disposition or occasion for any kind of deceit, no reason for 
being or for appealing ilifferent from what he is. Tm’s he who 
can call together the most select company when it pleases him. 

Plato, Excuse my interruption. In the beginnings,of your 
definition I fancied that you were designating your own person, 

Timzus, 40.] 
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as most people do in describing what is admirable ; now 1 find 
that you have some other in contemplation. 

Diogenes, I thank thee for allowing me what perhaps I do 
possess, but what I was not then thinking of; as is often the case 
with rich possessors: in fact, the latter part of the description 
suits me as well as any portion of the former. 

Plato, You may call together the best company, by using 
your hands in the call, as you did witli me; otherwise I am not 
sure that you will succeed in it. 

Diogenes. My thoughts are my company; I can bring them 
together, select them, detain them, dismiss them. Imbecile and 
vicious men cannot do any of these things. Their thoughts are 
scattered, vague, uncertain, cumbersome : and the worst stick to 
them the longest; many indeed by choice, the greater part by 
necessity, and accompanied, some by weak wishes, others by vain 
remorse. 

Plato. Is tlieie nothing of greatness, O Diogenes ! in ex¬ 
hibiting how cities and communities may be governed best, how 
moials may be kept the purest, and power become the most 
stable ? 

Diogenes. Something of greatness does not constitute the 
g gEi^t man. Let me however see him who hath done what 
njUlljteycst: he must be the most universal' and the most in- 
de^^able traveller, he must also be the oldest creature, upon 

Plato, How so ? 

Dfhgenes. Because he must know perfectly the climate, the 
soiI,^c situation, the peculiarities, of the races, of their allies, 
of their enemies ; he must have sounded their harbors, he must 
ha\e measured the quantity of their aiable land and pasture, of 
thcii woods and mountains ; he must have asceitamed whether 
there arc fisheries on their coasts, and even what winds are 
prevalent.* On these causes, with some others, depend the 
bodily strength, the numbers, the wealth, the wants, the capacities, 
of the people. ' 

Plato. Such aie low thoughts. 

J^iogerffi/i, The bird of wisdom flies low, and seeks her food 

* Paits ol knowledge which are now general, but were then very rare, 
ami united in none. 
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under hedges : the eagle himself would be starved if he always 
soared aloft and against the sun. The sweetest fruit grows near 
the ground, and the plants that bear it require ventilation and 
lopping. Were this not to be done in thy garden, every walk and 
alley, every plot and border, would be covered with runners and 
roots, with boughs and suckers. We want no poets or logicians 
or metaphysicians to govern us : we want practical men, honest 
men, continent men, unambitious men, fearful to solicit a trust, 
slow to accept, and resolute never to betray one. Experimentalists 
may be the best philosophers: they are always the worst politicians. 
Teach peojile their duties, and they will know their interests. 
Change as little as possible, and correct as much. 

Philosophers are absurd from many causes, but pnncipally from 
laying out unthriftily their distinctions. They set up four virtues : 
fortitude, prudence, temperance, and justice. Now a man may 
be a very bad one, and yet possess three out of the four. Every 
cutthroat must, if he has been a cutthroat on many occasions, have 
more fortitude and more j iudcnce than the greiitcr part of those 
whom we consider as the st men. And what cruel wretches, 
both executioners and judges, have been strictly just! how little 
have they cared what gentleness, what generosity, what genius, 
their sentence hath removed from the earth ! Temperance and 
beneficence contain all other virtues. Take them home, 
split them, expound them; do what thou wilt with them, 
but use them. 

Before I gave thee this lesson, which is a better than thou ever 
gavest any one, and easier to remember, thou wert accusing me of 
invidiousness and malice against tliose whom thou callcst the great, 
meaning to say the powerful. Thy imagination, 1 am well aware, 
had taken its flight toward Sicily,^ where thou scckcst thy great 
man, as earnestly and undoubtingly as Ceres sought her Persephone. 
Faith ! honest Plato, I have no reason to envy thy worthy friend 
Dionysius. Look at my nose ! A l id seven <.>r eight years old 
threw an apple at me yi sterday, while T was gazaug at the clouds, 
and gave me nose enough for two model are men. luo'.' id of such 
a godsend, what should I have thought of my fortune if, after 

[' PUto liwil foi a time at tlio court ot Dionysius, tyiiuit r>rSyracuse, who 
w.i'. at la'll t.xpell(*d l> i Ins uuilty, and took refuge at Corinth, where he 
betdiiK a pnvati tutor.] 
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living all my lifetime among golden vaaes, rougher than my hand 
with their emeralds and rubies, their engravings and embossments; 
among Panan caryatides and porphyry sphinxes; among philo¬ 
sophers with rings upon their fingers and linen next their skin ; and 
among singing-boys and dancing-girls, to whom alone thou speakest 
intelligibly,—I ask thee again, what should 1 in reason have thought 
of my fortune, if, after these facilities and superfluities, I had at 
last been pelted out of my house, not by one young rogue, but by 
thousands of all ages, and not with an apple (I wish I could say 
a rotten one), but with pebbles and broken pots; and, to crown 
my deserts, had been compelled to become the teacher of so pro¬ 
mising a generation i Great men, forsooth ! thou knowest at last 
who they are. 

Plato. There are great men of various kinds. 

Diogenes. No, by my beard, arc there not! 

Plato. What! are there not great captains, great geometn- 
cians, great dialecticians ? 

Diogenes. Who denied it ? A great man was the postulate. 
Try thy hand now at the powerful one. 

Plato. On seeing tlie exercise of power, a child cannot doubt 
who is powerful, more or leas; for power is relative. All men 
are weak, not only if compared to the Demiurgos, but if compared 
ttr^^the sea or the cai th, or certain things upon each of them, such 
as elephants and whales. So placid and tranquil is the scene around 
us, we can haidly bring to mind the images of strength and force, 
the precipices, the abysses— 

Diogenes. Prythee hold thy loose tongue, twinkling and glitter¬ 
ing like a sei pent’s in the midst of luxuriance and rankness ! Did 
never this reflection of thine warn thee that, in human life, the 
])iecipiccs and abysses would be much farther from our admiration, 
if we weie less inconsiderate, selfish, and vile ? 1 will not however 
stop thee long, for thou wert going on quite consistently. As thy 
great men aie fighters and wranglers, so thy mighty things upon 
the earth and sea are troublesome and intractable incumbrances. 
Thou perceivedst not what was greater in the former case, neither 
art thou aware what is greater in this. Didst thou feel the gentle 
air that passed lus ? 

Plato. I did not, just then. 

Diogenvi. That air, so gentle, so imperccpiible to tliee, is more 
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powerful not only than all the creatures that breathe and live by 
it; not only than all the oaks of the forest, which it rears in an 
age and sh.ittcrs in a moment; not only than all the monsters 6 f 
the sea, but than the sea itself, which it tosses up into foam, and 
breaks against every rock in its vast circumference; for it carries 
in its bosom, with perfect calm and composure, the incontrollable 
ocean and the peopled earth, like an atom of a feather. 

To the world *8 turmoils and pageantries is attracted, not only 
the admiration of the populace, but the zeal of the orator, the 
enthusiasm of the poet, the investigation of the historian, and the 
contemplation of the philosopher: yet how silent and invisible 
are they in the depths of air! Do I say in those depths and 
deserts ? No ; I say at the distance of a swallow's flight,—at the 
distance she rises above us, ere a sentence brief as this could be 
uttered. 

What are its mines and mountains ? Fragments welded up and 
dislocated by the expansion of water from below; the most part 
1 educed to mud, tlie rest to splinteis. Afterwarils sprang up fire 
in many places, and .again tore and mangled the mutilated carcass, 
and still giowls over it. 

What are its cities .md ramparts, and moles anil monuments ? 
Segments of a fragment, which one man jiuts together <ind .mother 
throws down. Here we stumble upon thy great ones at their 
woik. Show me now, if thou ' lost, in history, three gicat 
warriors, or three great statesmi vho have acted otherwise 
than spiteful children. 

Plato, I will begin to ■ . Tor them in history when 1 have 

discovered tlie same nunjl'Lj in the philoso})hers or the poets. 
A prudent man seaicheo in his own gaiden after the plant he 
wants, before he ca.'.ts his eyes over the stalls in Kenkie-i or 
Keramicos. 

Returning to youi obseivation on the potency of the air, I am 
not ignorant or unmindful of it. May 1 venture to evpiess mv 
opinion to you Diogcne^i, that the cai her disco, is . nd .iusi.i- 
buters of wi.sdoiii (which wisdom lies among us in mins and 
remn.ints, paiily diMoited and jiarily louccaled by nieological 
allegoiy) nii.iii'i by .hijiiler the an in its .igit.itcd st.iie; by Juno 
the .111 111 Its ipiK'sceiiL. These .ne the gieat agiats, anil tlieiefore 
called th.e king and lueen ol the gods. Jupitii is denonunatecl uy 
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Homer the compeller of clouds: Juno receives them, and remits 
them in showers to plants and animals. 

1 may trust you, 1 hope, O Diogenes ? 

Diogenes, Thou maycst lower the gods in my presence, as 
safely as men in the presence of Timon. 

Plato. I would not lower them .* 1 would exalt them. 

Diogenes. More foolish and presumptuous still! 

Plato. Fair words, O Sinopean ! I protest to you my aim 
IS truth. 

Diogenes. I cannot lead thee where of a certainty thou mayest 
always find it; but I will tell thee what it is. Truth is a point; 
the subtilest and finest; harder than adamant; never to be bioken, 
worn away, or blunted. Its only bad quality is, that it is sure to 
hurt those who touch it; and likely to draw blood, perhaps the 
life-blood, of those who press earnestly upon it. Let us away 
from this narrow lane skirted with hemlock, and jiursue our road 
again through the wind and dust, toward tiie great man and the 
poiverful. Him I would call the powerful one, who controls 
the storms of his mind, and tuins to good account the worst 
accidents of his fortune. The great man, I was going on to 

demon*^' ‘■e, is somewhat more. He must be able to do this, 

md he ust have an intellect which puts into motion the 
in*^ llect of 'thers. 

V.//&. Sociates then was vou'' gieat man. 

Diogiw*. He was indet».. , noi c.in all thou hast attributed to 
him evci make me tl .nk the contraiy. I wish he could have 
k( j>t a ' ti^. more at <'me, .ind ha\ e thought it as well worth his 
while to converse t*' his own children as with others. 

He knew himself born for the benefit of the human 

Diogenes. Those who arc born for the benefit of the human 

I ace gj but '♦■tie into it: those who are born for its curse arc 
Cl owded 

'' s icquisitL to disj;el the mists of ignorance and 

o 'i 

l)iogi es he done it ? What doubt has he elucidate^ 

oi wh,'*^ fact lie esiablishcd ? Although T was but twelve 
yeai'- o am esident in another city when lie died, I have taken 
tionu p.iino 1 *' my inquiries about him from persons of less vanity 
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and less pcrveiseness than his disciples. He did not leave 
behind him any true philosophei among them ; any who followed 
his mode of argumentation, his subjects of disquisition, or his 
course of life ; any who would subdue the malignant passions or 
coerce tlie looser; any who would abstain from calumny or from 
cavil ; any who would devote his days to the glory of his 
country, or, what is easier and perhaps wiser, to his own well- 
founded contentment and well-merited repose. Xenophon,^ the 
best of them, offered up saciifices, believed in oracles, consulted 
soothsayers, turned pale at a jay, and was dysenteric at a magpie. 

Plato,^ He had then no couuige ? I was the first to suspect 
it. 

Dioj^enes, Which thou hadst never been if others had not 
praisea him for it: but his courage was of so strange a quality, 
that he was ready, if jay or magpie did not cross him, to fight for 
Spartan or Persian. I?lato, whom thou esteemest much more, 
and knowest somewhat less, carcth as little for portent and omen 
as doth Diogenes. What he would have done for a Persian I 
cannot say; certain I am rl at he would have no more fought for 
a Spartan than he would for his own father : yet he mortally 
hates the man who hath a kipder muse or a better milliner, or a 
seat nearer the minion of a king. So much for the two disciples 
of Socrates who have acquired the greatest celebrity! 

Plato.^ Why do you attribute to me invidiousness and 
malignity, rather than to the young philosopher who is coming 
prematurely forward into public notice, and who hath lately been 
invited by the King of M.icedon to educate his son ? 

p For Xenophon V ft ar of omens, 11. Analiasi-,. “ Now that they were 
Idlien into tliis stiait, both Xenophon jikI the rest were much troubled and 
he could not sleep ; but aiter a while he fell asleep, and diearned that he 
MW a thundei bolt iall upon lus lathci’s house, which shone with the glaie 
of It. 'I’lien in great feai ho forthwith awoke, and judged the dream to be 
in one way of good omen, foi that amid all their tiouble and danger a 
gieat light had '•hone foith Irom Jove. Uiit in in. iher w'y he ieared, 
heLJuse he thought that the dream came lu'oi Jove the kng; and the 
fire had shone in a circle roiiad about him, sign lying that he loiild never 
he able to es(a]>e from the king’s countiy, but would be hemmed in on all 
-ides by some dilhi ulty ’"] 

I”' I'list ed, nails; ‘ He had courage at least Ihogutn. His couiage 
wa- &i j 

p* I'lom “ VVhj " to ■ Athens” (118 lines] added in zuded.J 
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Diogenes. These very words of thine demonstrate to me, 
caim and expostulatory as they appear «n utterance, that thou 
enviest in this young man, if not his abilities, his appointment. 
And prythec now demonstrate to me as clearly, if thou canst, in 
what he is either a sycophant or a malignant. 

Plato. Willingly. 

Diogenes. I believe it. But easily, too ? 

Plato. I think, so. Knowing the arrogance of Philip, and 
the signs of ambition which his boy (I forget the name) hath 
exhibited so early, he says, in the fourth book of his Ethics 
(already in the hands of several here at Athens, although in 
its present state unfit for publication), that “ he who deems him¬ 
self worthy of less than his due is a man of pusillanimous and 
abject mind.” 

Diogenes. His canine tooth, friend Plato, did not enter thy 
hare’s fur here. 

Plato. No; he sneered at Phocion, and flattered Philip. 
He adds, “ whether that man’s merits be great, or small, or 
middling.” And he supports the position by sophistry. 

Diogenes. How could he act more consistently ? Such is 
the suppoit it should test on. If the man’s merits were great, 
he could not be abject. 

Plato. Yet the author was so contented with his observation, 
that he expresses it again a hundred lines below. 

Diogenes. Then he w.is not contented with his observation ; 
for, had he been contented, he would have said no more about it. 
But, having seen lately his treatise, I remember that he varies 
the expression of the sentiment, and, after saying a very foolish 
thing, is resolved on saying one rather less inconsiderate: on the 
piinciplc of the hunter on the snows of Pindus, who, when his 
fingers are frost-bitten, docs not hold them instantly to the fire, 
but dips them first into cold water. Aristotelcs says, in his second 
trial at the thesis, *^for he who is of low and abject mind strips 
himself of what is good about him, and is to a certain degree bad, 
because he thinks himself unworthy of the good.” 

Modesty and diifidence make a man unfit for public affairs: 
they also make him unfit for brothels: but do they therefore 
make him bad ? It is not often that your scholar is lost in this 
way, by following the echo of his own voice. His greatest 
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fault is, that he so condenses his thoughts as to render it difficult 
to see tiuough them: he inspissates his yellow into black. 
Howevei, I see more and more in him the longer I look at him; 
in you I sec less and less. Periiaps other men may have eyes of 
another construction, and filled with a subtler and more ethereal 
fluid. 

Plato. Acknowledge at least that it aigues a poverty of 
thought to repeat the same sentiment. 

Diogenes. It may or it may not. Whatever of ingenuity or 
invention be displayed in a remark, another may be added which 
surpasses it. If, after this and perhaps more, the author in a 
different treatise, or in a diffeient place of the same, throws upon 
it fresh materials, surely you must allow that he rather hath 
brought forward the evidence of plentcousness than of poverty. 
Much of invention may be exhibited in the variety of turns and 
aspects he makes his thesis assume. A poor fiicnd may give me 
to-day a portion of yeste-day^s repast; but a lich man is likelier 
to send me what is prefej.ible, foigetting that he had sent me as 
much a day or two before. They who give us all we want, and 
beyond what we expected, may be pardoned if they haj)pcn to 
overlook the extent of their liberality. In this matter thou hast 
spoken inconsiderately and unwisely ; but whether the remark of 
Aristoteles was intended as a slur on Phocion is uncertain. The 
repetition of it makes me incline to think it was ; for few wliters 
repeat a kind sentiment, many an unkind one: and Aristoteles 
would have repeated a just observation rather than an unjust, 
unless he wished eitlier to flatter or malign. The gods i.iiely 
let us take good aim on these occasions, but dazzle or ovei cloud 
us. The perfumed oil of flattery, and the caustic spiiit of 
malignity, spread over an equally wide surface. Here both .ire 
thrown out of their jars by the same jiair of hands at the s.ime 
moment; the sweet (as usual) on the bad man, the unsweet (as 
universal) on the good. I nevei heaid befoie ihat tlicy had fallen 
on the hands of Phocion and of Piiih]). Thou hast fernished me 
with the suspu ion, and I have furnished thee with .' e supports 
foi It. Do not, however, hope to ti.umph ovei Aristoteles 
be cause he hatli said one thoughtless thing; rather attempt to 
tiiuiiiph auiih him on saying many wise ones. For a philosopher 
1 tliink liliii very little of an impostoi. He mingles too 
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frequently the acute and dull; and thou too frequently the sweet 
and vapid. Try to barter one with the other, amicably; and 
not to twitch and carp. You may each be tiie better for some 
exchanges; but neither for cheapening one another’s wares. Do 
thou take my advice the first of the two ; for thou hast the most 
to gain by it. Let me tell thee also that it does him no dishonor 
to have accepted the invitation of Philip as future preceptor of 
his newly-bom child. I would rather rear a lion’s whelp and 
tame him, than sec him run untamed about the city, especially if 
any tenement and cattle were at its outskirts. Let us hope that 
a soul once Attic can never become Macedonian ; but rather 
Macedonian than Sicilian. 

Aristoteles, and all the rest of you, must have the wadding of 
straw and saw-dust shaken out, and then we shall know pretty 
nearly your real weight and magnitude. 

Plato. A philosopher ought never to speak in such a manner 
of philosophers. 

Diogenes. None other ought, excepting now and then the 
beadle. However, the gods have well protected thee, O Plato, 
against his worst violence. Was this raiment of thine the screen 
of an Egyptian temple ? or merely the drapery of a thiity-cubit 
Isis ? or jieradventure a holiday suit of Darius for a bevy of his 
younger concubines ? Prythee do tarry with me, or return another 
day, that I may catch a flight of quails with it as they cross over 
this part of Attica. 

Plato. It hath always been the fate of the decorous to be 
calumniated for cfFeniinacy by the sordid. 

Diogenes. Effeminacy! By my beard ! he who could cairy all 
this Milesian bravery on his shoulders might, with the help of 
three more such able men, have tossed Typhbeus up to the teeth 
of Jupiter. 

Plato. We may serve our country, I hope, with clean faces. 

Diogenes. More serve her with clean faces than with clean 
hands j and some are extremely shy of her when they fancy she 
may want them. 

Plato. Although on some occasions I have left Athens, I 
cannot be accused of deserting her in the houi of danger. 

Diogenes. Nor proved to have defended her. But better 
desert her on some occasions, or on all, than praise the tyrant 
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Critias/—the crudest of the thiity who condemned thy master. 
In one hour, in the hour when that friend was dying, when 
young and old were weeping over him, where then weit thou ? 

Plato. Sick at home. 

Dtogtnes. Sick! how long ? of what malady ? In such tor¬ 
ments, or in such debility, that it would have cost thee thy life 
to liave been carried to the prison ? Or hadst thou no litter; 
no slaves to bear it; no footboy to inquiie the way to the public 
prison, to the cell of Socrates ? The medicine he took could 
never have made thy heart colder, or thy legs more inactive and 
torpid in their movement toward a friend. Shame upon thee! 
scorn ! contempt I everlasting re})robation and abhorrence ! 

PlatOm^ Little did I ever suppose that, in being accused of 
hardluartedncss, Diogenes would exercise the ofHce of accuser. 

Diogenes, Not to press the question, nor to avoid the recrim¬ 
ination, I will enter on the subject at large; and rather as an 
appeal than as a disquisition. 1 am called hardhearted; Alci- 
biades is called tender-heai ted. Speak I truly or falsely ? 

Plato. T ruly. 

Diogenes. In both cases ? 

Plato. In both. 

Diogenes. Piay, in what doth hardness of heart consist? 

Plato. There are many constituents and indications of it: 
want of sympathy with our species is one. 

Diogenes. I sympathise with the brave in their adversity and 
afflictions, because 1 feel in my own breast the flume that bums 
in theirs; and I do not sympathize with others, because with 
others my heart hath nothing of consanguinity. I no more sym¬ 
pathize with the generality of mankind than I do with fowls, 
fishes, and insects. We have indeed the same figure and the 
same flesh, but not the same soul and spirit. Yet, lecall to thy 
memory, if thou canst, any action of mine bringing pain of body 
or mind to any ration d creature. True, indeed, no desi)Ot or 

Ciitias—the worst of the thirty tyrants whom Tliras^’’ iliis expelled 
— appeals m several of PI, iio\ dialogues, e.g , ho Republic, the Timzus, 
which 11 pioli.ibly iffeireii to heie, the Cluiinides, and othi rs In the 
IMi.iilo, \ 51J Plato himscll says that he was not present at ‘he death 
ol ■'iiHiatt. . bcuiusL* ht was ill j 

[■' 1 • nil “ Litlle” to “ bett' 1 ” (66 lines) added in znd ed.J 
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conqueror should exercise his authority a single hour if my arm 
or my exhortations could prevail against him. Nay, more : none 
should depart from the earth without flagellations, nor without 
brands, nor without exposure, day after day, in the market-place 
of the city where he governed. This is the only way I know 
of making men believe in the justice of their gods. And if they 
never were to believe in it at all, it is right that they should con¬ 
fide in the equity of their fellow-men. Even this were imperfect; 
for cveiy despot and conqueror inflicts much greater misery than 
any one human body can suffer. Now then plainly thou seest the 
extent of what thou wouldst call my cruelty. We who have 
ragged beards are cruel by presciiption and acclamation; while 
they who have pumiced faces and perfumed hair arc called cruel 
only in the moments of tenderness, and in the pauses of irritation. 
Thy friend Alcibiades was extremely good-natured ; yet, because 
the people of Melos, descendants from the Lacedaemonians, stood 
neutral in the Peloponnesian war, and refused to fight against 
their fathers, the good-natured man, when he had vanquished and 
led them captive, induced the Athenians to slaughter all among 
them who were able to bear aims ; and we know that the survivors 
were kept in irons until the victorious Spartans set them free. 

Plato. I did not approve of this severity. 

Diogenes. Nor didst thou at any time disapprove of it. Of 
what value are all thy philosophy and all thy eloquence, if they 
fail to humanize a bosom-friend, or fear to encounter a misguided 
populace ? 

Plato. I thought I heard Diogenes say he had no sympathy 
with the mass of mankind : what could excite it so suddenly in 
behalf of an enemy ? 

Diogenes. Wlioever is wronged is thereby my fellow-creature, 
although he were never so before. Scorn, contumely, chains, 
unite us. 

Plato. Take heed, O Diogenes! lest the people of Athens 
hear you. 

Diogenes. Is Diogenes no greater than the people of Athens ? 
Friend Plato ! I take no heed about them. Somebody or some¬ 
thing will demolish me sooner or later. An Athenian can but 
begin wliat an ant, or a bottle, or a worm will finish. Any one 
uf the three would have the best of it. Wlule T retain the use 
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of my tonquc I will exercise it at my leisure and my option. I 
would not bite it off, even for the jjlcasurc of spitting it in a 
tyrant’s face, as that brave girl Egina did. But I would recom¬ 
mend that, in his wisdom, he should deign to take thine prefer¬ 
ably, which, having always honey upon it, must suit his taste 
better. 

Plato, Diogenes ! if you must argue or discourse with me, I 
will endure your asperity for the sake of your acuteness; but it 
appears to me a more philosophical thing to avoid what is insult¬ 
ing and vexatious, than to breast and brave it. 

Diogenes, Thou hast spoken well. 

Plato, It belongs to the vulgar, not to us, to fly from a man’s 
opinions to his actions, and to stab him in his own house for hav¬ 
ing received no wound in the school. One merit you will allow 
me : I always keep my temper ; which you seldom do. 

Diogenes. Is mine a good or a bad one ? 

Plato. Now must 1 speak sincerely i 

Diogenes, Dost tho i, a philosopher, ask such a question ot 
me, a philosopher ? Ay sincerely or not at all. 

Plato, Sincerely as you could wish, 1 must declare then your 
temper is the worst in the world. 

Diogenes. I am much in the right, therefore, not to keep it. 
Embrace ® me: I have spoken now in thy own manner. Because 
thou sayest the most malicious things the most placidly, thou 
thinkest or pretendest thou art sincere. 

Plato. Ccitainly those who are most the masters of their 
resentments are likely to speak less erroneously than the passionate 
and morose. 

Diogenes. If they would, they might; but the model ate are 
not usually the most sincere, for the same cii cumspection which 
makes them moderate makes them likewise retentive of what 
could give offence : they aie also timid in regard to foitune and 
favour, and hazard little. There is no mass of sincerity in any 
place. What there k. must be picked up patiently, ,i grain or two 
at a time ; and the sCi'son for it is aft'*r a storm, .'*'er the over¬ 
flowing of b.inks, and bursting of mounds, and sweeping away of 
lanclniciiks. Me'n will always hold semiething back; they must 

I'lom • Embrace” to “maiine*r’' added m 2nd ed.J 
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oe shaken and loosened a little, to make them let go what is 
deepest in them, and weightiest and purest. 

Plato. Shaking and loosening as much about you as was 
requisite for the occasion, it became you to demonstrate where 
and in what manner 1 had made Socrates appear less sagacious 
and less eloquent than he was; it became you likewise to con¬ 
sider the great didiculty of finding new thoughts and new expres¬ 
sions for those who had more of them than any other men, and 
to represent them in all the brilliancy of their wit and in all the 
majesty of their genius. 1 do not assert that I have done it; 
but if I have not, what man has ? what man has come so nigh to 
it? He who could bring Sqa^s, or Solon, or Diogenes, 
through a dialogue, wit|^^g»!^^aragement, is much nearer 
in his intellectual pow^'to them, than any other is near to 
him. 

Diogenes. Let Diogenes alone, and Socrates, and Solon. 
None of the three ever occupied his hours in tingeing and curl¬ 
ing the tarnished plhmes of prostitute Philosophy, or deemed 
any thing worth his attention, care, or notice, that did not make 
men brave and independenL As thou callest on me to show 
thee where and in what manner thou hast misrepresented thy 
teacher, and as thou seemest to set an equal value on eloquence 
and on reasoning, I shall attend to thee awhile on each of these 
matters, first inquiring of thee whether the axiom is Socratic,^® 
that it is never becoming to get drunk, unless in the solemnities of 
Bacchus ?* 

Plato. This god was the discoverer of the vine and of its 
uses. 

Diogenes. Is drunkenness one of its uses, or the discovery 
of a god ? If Pallas or Jupiter hath given us reason, we should 
sacrifice our reason with more propriety to Jupiter or Pallas. To 
Bacchus is due a libation of wine; the same being his gift, as 
thou preachest. 

Anotlicr and a graver question. 

Did Socrates teach thee that ** slaves are to be scourged, and 

P® It is only laii to Plato to point out that The Laws is not one of the 
Socratic dialogues, and tiiat the teaching contained in it is avowedly Plato's 
own.] 

* Dialogue VI. on Laws [775]. 
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by no means admonished as tliougli they were the children of the 
master ” ? 

Plato. He did not argue upon government. 

Diogenes. He argued upon humanity, whereon all government 
is founded: whatever is beside it is usurpation. 

Plato. Are slaves then never to be scourged, whatever be, 
their transgressions and enormities i 

Diogenes, Whatever they be, they are less than his who 
reduced them to their condition. 

Plato. What! though they murder his whole family ? 

Diogenes. Ay, and poison the public fountain of the city. 
What am I saying ? and to whom ? Horrible as is this crime, 
and next in atrocity to parricide, thou deemest it a lighter one 
than stealing a fig or grape. The stealer of these is scourged 
by thee ; the sentence on the jioisoncr is to cleanse out the 
receptacle. ♦ Theic is, however, a kind of poisoning which, to 
do thee justice, comes liefore thee with all its honors, and which 
thou wouldst punish capit illy, even in such a sacred jiersonage as 
an aruspex or diviner; 1 .lean the poisoning by incantation, i®* I, 
and my whole family, my whole race, my whole city, may bite 
the dust in agony fiom a truss of henbane in the well; and little 
harm done forsooth! l-.et an idle fool set an image of me in 
wax before the fire, and whistle and caper to it, and purr and 
pray, and chant a hymn to Hecate while it melts, intreating and 
imploring her that 1 may melt as easily,—and thou wouldst, in 
thy equity and holiness, strangle him at the first stave of his 
psalmody. 

Plato. If this IS an absurdity, can you find another ? 

Diogenes. Truly, in reading thy book, I doubted at first, and 

[’1 Laws, vi. 777 seems the passage referred to. “ Slaves ouglit to be 
puni'ihed as they deserve, and not admonished as if they were freemen, 
which will only make them conceited.”] 

This is a toinpUfe misunderstanding of the passage referied to. 
Plato, in speaking ol th<* law® of husbandry, says : “M'ater is the gieatest 
element ol nutrition in g.irdens, but iseasil) jiolliited. You cannot poison 
tlie soil, Ol the siin, or the air, which are tile othii eleniei. of nutrition 
in plants, .ir dm it thim or steal them; hut all these things may very 
liki.1) happen II' iig.iid to water, which must therefore lie piotected by 
law. ’ I'hcii lollows a provision foi seiuring such protection.] 

'• liialogue VIII. 11^4.5]. 

[“Laws, xi 933. J 
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for a long continuance, whether thou couldst have been serious; 
and whether it were not rather a satire on those bu^-bodies who 
are incessantly intermeddling in other people’s affairs. It was 
only on the protestation of thy intimate friends that I believed 
thee to have written it in earnest. As for thy question, it is idle 
to stoop and pick out absurdities from a mass of inconsistency and 
injustice; but another and another 1 could throw in, and another 
and another afterward, from any page in the volume. Two bare, 
staring falsehoods lift their beaks one upon the other, like spring 
frogs. Thou saycst that no punishment decreed by the laws 
tendeth to evil. What! not if immoderate ? not if partial ? 
Why then repeal any penal statute while the subject of its anim¬ 
adversion exists ? In prisons the less criminal are placed among 
the more criminal, the inexperienced in vice together with the 
hardened in it. This is part of the punishment, though it 
precedes the sentence; nay, it is often inflicted on those whom 
the judges acquit: the law, by allowing it, does it. 

Tlie next is, that he who is punished by the laws is the better 
for it, however the less deprjived. What! if anteriorly to the 
sentence he lives and converses with worse men, some of whom 
console him by deadening the sense of shame, others by removing 
the appiehension of punishment? Many laws as certainly make 
men bad, as bad men make many laws; yet under thy i egimen 
they take us fiom the bosom of the nurse, turn the me,it about 
upon the platter, pull the bed-clothes off, make us sleep when we 
would wake, and wake when we would sleep, and never cease to 
rummage and twitch us, until they see us safe landed at the grave. 
We can do nothing (but be poisoned) with impunity. What is 
woist of all, we must marry ceitain relatives and connections, be 
they distorted, blear-eyed, toothless, carbuncled, with hair (if 
any) eclipsing the reddest torch of Hymen, .ind with a hide out- 
rivalling in color and pkiits his trimmest saflTion lobe. At the 
mention of this indeed, friend Plato, even thou, although resolved 
to stand out of harm’s w.iy, beginiiest to make a wry mouth, and 
findest it diflicult to pucker and purse it up again, without an 

P^'l’hu pasMge to inns as follows . ‘‘No lUMialty wliith the law 

inllicts 19 ilL'sigiied loi evil , hut .ilways tnukes him vvlio sutleis it hettea, or 
not so bad." Laws, ix 554. Landor seems to have misunderstood the 
second half oi the passage. 1 
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astringent store of moral sentences.^® Hymen is truly no acquaint¬ 
ance of thine. We know the delicacies of love which thou 
wouldst reserve for the gluttony of heroes and the fastidiousness 
of philosophers. Heroes, like gods, must have their own way ; 
but against thee and thy confraternity of elders I would turn the 
closet-key, and your mouths might water over, but your tongues 
should never enter, those little pots of comfiture. Seriously, you 
who wear embroidered slippers ought to be very cautious of tread¬ 
ing in the mire. Philosophers should not only live the simplest 
lives, but should also use the plainest language. Poets, in employ¬ 
ing magnificent and sonorous words, teach philosophy the better 
by thus disarming suspicion that the finest poetry contains and 
conviys the finest philosophy. You will never let any man hold 
his right station : you would rank Solon with Homer for poeti y. 
This is absurd. The only resemblance is in both being eminently 
wise. Pindar, too, makes even the c.idcnccs of his dithyrambics 
keep time to the flute of Reason. My tub, which holds fifty-fold 
thy wisdom, would crack it the reverberation of tliy voice. 

Plato, Farewell. 

Diogenes .Not quite yet. I must physic thee a little with 
law again before wc part; answer me one moie question. In 
punishing a robbery, wouldst thou punish him wlio steals every 
thing from one who wants every thing, less severely than him who 
steals little from one who wants nothing ? 

Plato. No : in this place the iniquity is manifest; not a p»'o- 
blcm in geometry is plainer. 

Diogenes. Thou liedst then—in thy sleep perhaps—but thou 
liedst. Differing in one page from what was I.iid down by thee 
in another,* thou wouldst punish what is called sacrilege with 
death. The magistr.ites ought to provide iliat the temples be 
watched so well, and guarded so effectually, as never to be liable 

The ioregoin^ rules as to marriage are frtjm I.aw*!, xi. 914 ‘‘If a 
man dies without making a. will, and leaves behind iiini dai ghttii, let his 
biothci, being the son of the same mothLi, having no lot. mairy the 
daiightci and have the lot ot tlu* dLa<I man And if he have i > brother, but 
only a biothei’s M)!!, in like manner, &t.” > 10m ‘ Hymtn ” to “ voice ” 

•uUlul 111 2111! e«l. 1 

I 111 [.j ’ Id •• paii *’ not in fiiht edition; wbi«h ivads ‘‘Ha! ha! 

iboii ha-.t imd W oli till thou hearest him.”] 

* UiKiki. IX. |8s4j and X. [908J. 
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to tliefts. Tlie jjods, we must suppose, cannot do it by them^ 
selves ; for, to admit the contrary, we must admit their indiffer¬ 
ence to the possession of goods and chattels: an impiety so great, 
that sacrilege itself drops into atoms under it. He, however, 
who robs from the gods, be the amount what it may, robs from 
the rich,—robs from those who can want nothing, although, like 
the other rich, they are mightily vindictive against petty plunderers. 
But he who steals from a poor widow a loaf of bread may deprive 
hei of evei y thing she has in the world ; perhaps, if she be bed¬ 
ridden or paralytic, of life itself 

I am weary of this digiession on the inequality of punishments; 
let us come up to the object of them. It is not, O Pluto, an 
absurdity of thine alone, but of all who write and of all who 
converse on them, to assert that they both are and ought to be 
inflicted publicly, for the sake of deterring from offence. The 
only effect of public punishment is to siiow the rabble how bravely 
it can be borne, and that every one who hath lost a toe-nail hath 
suffered worse. The virtuous man, as a reward and a privilege, 
should be permitted to see how calm and satisfied a virtuous man 
departs. The ciiminal should be kept in the dark about the 
departure of his fellows, which is oftentimes as unreluctant; for to 
him, if indeed no leward or privilege, it would be a corroborative 
and a cordial. Such things ought to be taken from him, no less 
carefully than the instruments of destruction or evasion. Secrecy 
and mystery should be the attendants of punishmcuit, and the sole 
persons present should be the injured, or two of his relatives, and 
a functionary delegated by each tribe, to witness and register the 
execution of justice. 

Trials, on the contrary, should be public in every case. It 
being presumable th it the sense of shame and honor is not hitherto 
quite extinguished in the defendant, this, if he be guilty, is the 
worst part of his punishment: if innocent, the best of his 
release. From the hour of trial until the hour of return to 
society (or the dus*-) there should be privacy, there should be 
solitude. 

Plato. It occurs to me, O Diogenes, that you agree with 
Aristoteles on the doctrine of necessity. 

Diogenes. I do. 

Plato. How then can you punish, by any heavier chastisement 
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tlian coercion, the heaviest ofFcnccs ? Every thing being brought 
about, us you hold, by fite and predestination— 

Diogeties. Stay! Those terms arc puerile, and imply a 
petition of a principle: keep to the term necessity. Thou art 
silent. Here then, O Plato, will I acknowledge to thee I 
wonder it should have escaped thy perspicacity that free-tuill 
itself is nothing else than a part and effluence of necessity. If 
every thing proceeds from some other thing, every impulse from 
some other impulse, that which impels to choice or will must act 
among the rest. 

Plato. Every impulse from some other (I must so take it) 
under God, or the first cause. 

D'ogenes, Be it so : I meddle not at present witli infinity or 
eternity; when I can comprehend them I will talk about them. 
You metaphysicians kill the flower-bearing and fruit-bearing 
glebe with delving and tuining over and sifting, and never bring 
up any solid and malleable mass from the dark profundity in 
which you labor. The intellectual world, like the physical, is 
inapplicable to profit anri incapable of cultivation a little way 
below the surface,—of which there is more to manage, and more 
to know, than any of you will undertake. 

Plato. It happens that we do not see the stars at eventide, 
sometimes because there are clouds intervening, but oftimer because 
there are glimmerings of light: thus many tiuths escape us from 
the obscurity we stand in ; and many more fiom that crepuscular 
state of mind, which induceth us to sit down satisfied with our 
imaginations and unsuspicious of our knowledge. 

Diogenes. Keej)i'^ .ilways to the point, or with an eye upon it; 
and, instead of saying things to make people stare and wonder, 
say what will withhold them hereafter from wondering and 
staring. This is philosophy: to make remote things tangible, 
common things extensively useful, useful tilings extensively 
common, and to leave tlie least nenssaiy for the last. I have 
always a suspicion of -^onorous sentences. I’he full shell sounds 
little, but shows by that little what is within. A b»adder swells 
out more with wind tlian with oil. 

Plato. I would not neglect politics or morals, nor indeed 
even manneis ; these, however, aie mutable and evanescent. The 

I'lom “ Keep ” to " within ” (15 lines) added in iiid cd. J 
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human understanding is immovable and for ever the same in its 
principles and its constitution, and no study is so important or so 
inviting. 

Diogenes. Your sect hath done little in it. You are singu¬ 
larly fond of those disquisitions in which few can detect your 
fulures and your fallacies, and in which, if you stumble or err, 
you may find some countenance in those who lost their way 
before you. 

Is not this school-room of mine, which holdeth but one scholar, 
preferable to that out of which have proceeded so many impetuous 
in passion, refractory in discipline, unprincipled in adventure, and 
(worst of all) proud in slavery ? Poor creatures who run after 
a jaded mule or palfrey to pick up what he drops along the road, 
may be certain of a cabbage the larger and the sooner for it; 
while those who are equally assiduous at the heel of kings and 
princes hunger and thirst for more, and usually gather less. 
Their attendance is neither so certain of reward nor so honest; 
their patience is scantier, their industry weaker, their complaints 
louder. What shall wc say of their philosophy ? what of their 
virtue ? What shall we say of the greatness whereon their 
feeders plume themselves ?—not caring they indeed for the 
humbler character of virtue or philosophy. We never call 
children the greater or the better for wanting others to support 
them ; why then do we call men so for it ? I would be servant 
of any helpless man for hours together ; but sooner shall a king 
be the slave of Diogenes than Diogenes a king’s. 

Plato. Companionship, O Sinopean, is not slavery. 

Diogenes. Are the best of them worthy to be my com¬ 
panions? Have they ever made you wiser? Have you ever 
made them so ? Prythee, what is companionship where notliing 
that improves the intellect is communicated, and where the 
larger heait contracts itself to the model and dimension of the 
smaller ? ’Tis a dire calamity to have a slave ; ^tis an inexpiable 
curse to be one. When it befalls a man through violence he 
must be pitied ; butwheie is pity, where is pardon, for the wretch 
who solicits It, or bends his head under it through invitation ? 
Thy hardness of heart toward slaves, O Plato, is just as un¬ 
natural as hardness of heart towaid dogs would be in me. 

P® From “I” to “invitation” (13 lines) added in znd ed.J 
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Plato. You would helve none perhaps in that condition. 

Dto^enes. None should be made slaves excepting those who 
have attempted to make others so, or who spontaneously have 
become the instruments of unjust and unruly men. Even these 
ought not to be scourged every day perhaps;^® for their skin is the 
only sensitive part of them, and such castigation might shorten 
their lives. 

Plato. Which, in your tenderness and mercy, you would 
not do. 

Dtogenes. Longevity is desirable in them, that they may be 
exposed in coops to the derision of the populace on holidays, and 
that few may serve the purpose. 

Plato. We will pass over this wild and thorny theory into 
the field of civilization in which we live; and here I must 
remark the evil consequences that would ensue if our domestics 
could listen to you about the haidships they are enduring. 

Diogenes. And is it no evil that truth and beneficence should 
be shut out at once from so large a poition of mankind ? Is it 
none when things are so perverted that an act of beneficence 
might lead to a thousand acts of cruelty, and that one accent of 
truth should be more pernicious than ail the falsehoods that have 
been accumulated since the foimation of language, since tlie gift 
of speech ? I have taken thy view of the matter ; take thou 
mine. Hercules was called just and glorious, and worshipped as 
a deity, because he redressed the giievances of others ; is it 
unjust, is it inglorious, to redress one’s own ? If that man rises 
high in the favor of the people, high m the estimation of the 
valiant and the wise, high before God by the assertion and 
vindication of his holiest law, who punishes with death such as 
would reduce him or his fellow-citizens to slavery, how much 
higher rises he, who, being a slave, springs up indignantly from 
his low estate, and thrusts away the living load that intercepts 
from him what even the reptiles and insects, what even the bushes 
and brambles of the loadside, enjoy ! 

Plato. We began with definitions. I K'joice, O Diogenes, 
that you are warmed into ihctoric, in winch you will fiiid me a 
most willing auditor; for I am curious to collect a spci men of 


[IS « Every day perhaps ’’ added iii 2nd ed ] 
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your prowess where you have not yet established any part of your 
celebrity. 

Diogenes, I am idle enough for it; but I have other things 
yet for thy curiosity, other things yet for thy castigation. 

Thou wouldst separate tlic military from the citizens, fit)m 
artisans, and from agriculturists!^^ A small body of soldiers, who 
never could be anything else, would in a short time subdue and 
subjugate the industrious and the wealthy. They would begin 
by demanding an increase of pay ; then they would insist on 
admission to magistracies; and presently their general would 
assume the sovereignty, and create new oihees of trust and 
profit for the strength and security of his usurpation. Soldiers, 
in A free state, should be enrolled from those principally who arc 
most interested in the conservation of order and property; chiefly 
the sons of tradesmen in towns. First, because there is the less 
detriment done to agriculture,—the main thing to be considered 
in all countries; secondly, because such people are pronest to 
sedition, from the two opposite sides of enrichment and poverty ; 
and lastly, because their families arc always at hand, res]}onsiblc 
for their fidelity, and where shame would befall them thickly in 
case of cowiirdice, or any misconduct. Those governments are 
the most flouiishing and stable which have the fewest idle youths 
about the streets and tlieatrea; it is only with the sword that 
they can cut the halter. 

Thy faults arise fiom two causes principally: first, a fondness 
for playing tricks with argument and with fancy; secondly, 
swallowing fioni others what thou hast not tiiken time enough nor 
exercise enough to digest. 

Plato. Lay before me the particular things you accuse me of 
drawing from otheis. 

Diogenes. TJiy opinions on numbets are distorted from those 
of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, and Syrians; who believe that 
numbers, and letters too, have peculiar powers, independent of 
what is represented by them on the surface. 

Plato. I have said more, and often differently. 

Diogenes, Thou hast indeed. Neither they nor Pythagoras 
ever taught, as thou hast done, that the basis of the earth is an 

This leters to the Republic, ii. Tliere is no suggestion of such a 
division in the Laws.] 
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equilateral triangle, and the basis of water a rectangular. We anfr 
then informed by thy sagacity, that “ the world has no need of 
eyes, because nothing is left to be looked at out of it; nor of 
eais, because nothing can be heard beyond it; nor of any parts 
for the reception, concoction, and voidance of nutriment, because 
there can be no secretion nor accretion.” ♦ 

This indeed is very providential. If things were otherwise, 
foul might befall your genii, who are always on active service; 
a world would not bespatter tliem so lightly as we mortals are 
bespattered by a swallow. Whatever is asserted on things tangible 
should be asseited from experiment only. Thou shouldst have 
defended better that which thou hast stolen: a thief should not 
onlylmve impudence, but couiage. 

Plato, What do you mean ? 

Diogenes, I mean that every one of thy whimsies hath been 
picked up somewhere by thee in thy travels; and each of them 
hath been rendered more weak and puny by its place of conceal¬ 
ment in thy closet. Wh.it thou hast written on the immortality 
of the soul goes rather to prove the immortality of the body ; 
and applies as well to tl: ' body of a weasel or an eel as to the 
fairer one of Agathon or -jf Aster.Why not at once introduce 
a new religion,f since religions keep and are relished in propoition 
as they are stilted with absurdity, inside and out ? and all of them 
must have one great ciystal of it for the centre ; but Philosophy 
pines and dies unless she drinks limpid water. When Pherecydes 
and Pythagoras felt in themselves the m.ijesty of contemplation, 
they spurned the idea that flesh and bones and arteries should 
confer it; and that what comprehends the jiast and the future 
should sink in a moment and be annihilated for ever. « No,” 
cried they, “ the pcjwer of thinking is no more in the brain than 
in the hair, although the brain may be the instrument on which 

* Tinireu-j [33]. 

For .iXgjthon the poet, see the Symposium. Shelley h.is well traiw- 
lated one of Plato’s epigrams on Aster. 

Thou wert the moining stai among l' i-living 
F.re thy l.iir light had fled , 

Now, having died, thou ait as Hesperus, givi ; 

New spleiidoiu to the dead.] 

I He .dliides to file vailuius worships ol Ew^-pt, and to what Plato had 
learned there 
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it |>lays. It is not corporeal, it is not of this world ; its existence 
is eternity, its lesidence is infinity.” 1 forbear to discuss the 
rationality of tlioii belief, and pass on straightway to thine; if, 
indeed, 1 am to consider as one, belief and doctrine. 

Plato. As you will. 

Diogenes. I should rather, then, regard these things as mere 
ornaments ; just as many decorate their apartments with lyres and 
' harps, which they themselves look at from the couch, supinely 
complacent, and leave for visitors to admire and play on. 

Plato. I foicsee not how you can disprove my argument on 
the immortality of the soul, which, being contained in the best 
of my dialogues, and being often asked for among my friends, I 
carry with me. 

Diogenes. At this time ? 

Plato, Even so. 

Diogenes. Give me then a certain part of it for my perusal. 

Plato. Willingly. 

Diogenes. Hnmes and Pallas ! I wanted but a cubit of 
it, or at most a fathom, and thou art pulling it out by tlie ple- 
thron. 

Plato. This is the place in question. 

Diogenes. Read it. 

Plato, (reads.) “ Sayest thou not that death is the opposite 
of life, and that'they spring the one from the otliei ?” “ 7"«.” 
“What springs then from the living **’lhe dead.** **And 
what from the dead ?” “ The living. ” “ Then all things alive 

spring from the dead.” 22 

Diogenes. Why that repetition ? but go on. 

Plato, (reads.) “ Souls therefore exist .ifter death in the 
infernal regions.” 

Diogenes. Where is the therefore ^ where is it even as to 
existence ? As to the infernal regions, there is nothing that points 
towards a proof, or promises an indication. Death neither spiings 
from life, nor life from death. Although death is the inevitable 
consequence of life, if the observation and experience of ages go 
for any thing, yet nothing shows us, or ever hatii signified, that 
life comes from death. Thou niiglitest as well s^iy that a barley¬ 
corn dies before the germ of another barley-corn glows up from 

[*■ Phzilo, 71 .1 
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it, than which nothing is more untrue; for it is only the pro¬ 
tecting part of the germ tliat perishes, when its protection is no 
longer necessary, '^fhe consequence, that souls exist after death, 
cannot be drawn from the corruption of the body, even if it were 
demonstrable that out of this corruption a live one could rise up. 
Thou hast not said that the soul is among those dead things 
which living things must spring from; thou hast not said that 
a living soul pioduccs a dead soul, or that a dead soul produces 
a living one. 

Pl(Ho. No, indeed. 

Diogenes. On my faith, thou hast said however things no less in¬ 
considerate, no less inconsequent, no loss unwise ; and this very 
thing must be said and piovcd, to make tliy argument of any value. 
Do dead men beget childien ? 

Plato. I have not said it. 

Diogenes. Thy argument implies it. 

Plato, These are high mysteries, and to be approached with 
reverence. 

Diogenes, Whate\('i- we cannot account for is in the same 
predicament. We m<i\ be gainers by being ignorant if we can 
be thought mysterious. It is better to shake our heads and to let 
nothing out of them, than to be plain and explicit in matters of 
difficulty. I do not mean in confes,sing our ignorance or our 
imperfect knowledge of them, but in clearing them up perspicu¬ 
ously ; for, if we answer with ease, we may haply be thought 
good-natured, quick, communicative; never deep, never sagacious ; 
not veiy defective possibly in our intellectual faculties, yet unequal 
and clunky, and liable to the probation of every clown’s knuckle. 

Plato. The biightcst of stars appeal the most unsteady and 
tremulous in their light; not from any quality inheient in them¬ 
selves, but from the vapours that float below, and from the im¬ 
perfection of vision in the surveyor. 

Diogenes, To the stars again ! Draw thy robe round thee; 
let the folds fall gracefully, and look majeirtic. That sentence 
is an admirable one ; but not for me. I want sense, not stars. 
Wh.it then ? Do no vapors float Wow the hers ? and is 
theie no imperfection in the vision of those who look at them, 
if they .ire the same men, and look the next moment ? We 
mui.t move on: I shJl follow the dead bodies, and the be- 
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nighted driver of their fantastic bier, close and keen as any 
hyena. 

Plato. Certainly, O Diogenes, you excel me in elucidations 
and similes: mine \vas less obvious. Lycaon became against his 
will what you become from pure humanity. 

Diogenes. When Humanity is averse to Truth, a hg for her. 

Plato. Many, il/ho profess themselves her votaries, have made 
her a less costly offering. 

Diogenes. Thou hast said well, and I will treat thee gently 
for it. 

Plato. I may venture then, in defence of my compositions, to 
argue that neither simple metaphysics nor strict logic would be 
endured long together in a dialogue. 

Diogenes. Few people can endure them anywhere ; but what¬ 
ever is contradictory to either is intolerable. The business of a 
good writer is to make them pervade his works, without obstruc¬ 
tion to his force or impediment to his facility; to divest them of 
their forms, and to mingle their potency in every particle. I 
must acknowledge that, in matters of love, thy knowledge is twice 
as extensive as mine is; yet nothing I ever heard is so whimsical 
and silly as thy description of its effects upon the soul,*** under the 
influence of beauty. The wings of the soul, thou tellest us, arc 
bedewed; and certain germs of theirs expand from every part 
of it. 

The only thing 1 know about the soul is, that it makes the 
ground slippery under us when we discourse on it, by virtue H 
presume) of this bedewing; and l>eauly docs not assist us materially 
in rendering our steps the steadier. 

Plato. Diogenes ! you are tlie only man that admires not the 
dignity and suteliness of my expressions. 

Diogenes. Thou hast many admirers ; but either they never 
have read thee, or do not understand thee, or arc fond of fallacies, 
or are incapable of detecting them. I would rather hear the 


For Lycaon, see note i on ^sop and Rhodope, and Conversation. In 
1 st c\l. this passage runs . “ Lytaon became against his will what you 
become fiom puie liiim.iiiiiy an<l Londescensiuii. Dio^tnes. I hate thobe 
foulibli old stones; I hate condescension ; a fig lor humanity.”! 

Phsedrus, 

From “ Thou ” to “ Diogenes ” (94 lines) added in 2nd ed.J 
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murmur of insects in the grass than the clatter and trilling of 
cymbals and timbrels overhead. The tiny animals I watch with 
composure, and guess their business; the brass awakes me only to 
weary me: I wish it underground again, and the parchment on 
the slieep’s back. 

Plato, My sentences, it is acknowledged by all good judges, 
are well constructed and haimonious. 

Diogenes. I admit it: I have also heard it said that thou art 
eloquent. 

Plato, If style, without elocution, can be. 

Diogenes. Neither without nor with elocution is there elo¬ 
quence where there is no ardour, no impulse, no energy, no con¬ 
centration. Eloquence raises the whole man : thou raisest our 
eyebrows only. We wonder, we applaud, we walk away, and we 
forget. Thy eggs aic very prettily speckled ; but those which 
men use for their sustenance arc plain white ones. People do not 
every day put on their smartest dresses; they are not always in 
trim for dancing, nor ire they practising tlieir steps in all places. 
I profess to be no weaver of fine words, no dealer in tlic jilumes 
of phraseology, yet cv' ry man and every woman I sjieak to 
understands me. 

Plato, Which would not always be the case if the occultei 
operations of the human mind were the subject. 

Diogenes. If what is occult must be occult for ever, why 
'throw away words about it ? Employ on evt'ry occasion the 
simplest and easiest, and range them in the most natural order; 
thus they will serve thee fiithfully, biinging thee m.iny hearers 
and readers from the intellectual and uncorrujitccl. All [lopular 
orators, victorious commanders, crowned historians, and poets 
above clowning, have done it. Homer, for the glory of whose 
birthplace none but the greatest cities dare contend, is alike the 
highest and the easiest in poetry. Herodotus, who brought into 
Greece more knowledge of distant countries than any oi indeed 
than all before him, is the plainest and gracefukst in prose. 
Aiistotclcs, thy schol.ir, is possessor of a long and 'ofty treasury, 
with many windings and many vaults at the .' 'os of them, 
abstruse and dark. He is unambitious of displaying his wealth ; 
and few arc stiong-wristed enough to turn the key of his iron 
i;hests Whenever he presents to his reader one full-blown 
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thought, there are several buds about it which are to open in the 
cool of the study ; and he makes you learn more than he teaches. 

Plato, 1 can never say that 1 admire his language. 

Dtogenes, Thou wilt never say it; but thou dost. His lan¬ 
guage, where he wishes it to be harmonious, is highly so ; and 
there aie many figures of speech exquisitely beautiful, but simple 
and unobtrusive. You see what a fine head of hair he might 
have if he would not cut it so short. Is there as much true 
poetry in all thy works, prose and verse, asm that Scohon^^ of his 
on Virtue ? 

Plato. I am less invidious than he is. 

Diogenes. He may indeed have caught the infection of mal¬ 
ignity, which all who live in the crowd, whether of a court or a 
school, are li ible to contract. We had dismissed that question ; 
we had buned the moitil and corruptible part of him, and were 
looking into the litter which contains his true and everlasting 
effigy : and this effigy the strongest and noblest minds will carry 
by ichys to interminible generations. We were spe iking of his 
thoughts and what conveys them. His languige then, in good 
tiuth, differs as much from that which we find in thy dialogues, 
as wine in the goblet differs from wine spilt upon the table. 
With thy lei\e, 1 would lathet dnnk than hp. 

Plato. Methinks such preference is contnry to your nature. 

Diogenes. Ah, Pinto ' I ought to be jt ilous of thee, finding 
that two in this audience can smile at th) wit, and not one at 
mine. 

Plato. I would I ithcr be serious, but that my seriousness is 
provoeativc of youi morostness. Ditrictfiom nit as much as 
can be detneted by the most hostile to my philosophy, still it is 
beyond the jiowei of iny man to suppress or to conceal from the 
admirition of the woild the amplitude and grandeui of my lan¬ 
guage. 

Dto^enis. Thou remindest me of a cavern I once enteicd. 
The mouth wis spacious, ind niiny dangling weeds and ram- 

[jo «Virtue, imittainibk to mortals by aught but toil yet the faiicst 
piizL of lilt, for tliy be mly oh maiden, tvin to dii viiu i bk std fate, 
yea, oi to cnJuic htret toils unicsting Suih iiwml thou ^ivt‘t to the 
heart, 1 fruit uudyiiig 1 iiici than gold or liiiLJgi )\ soft eytd sleep ’ 
Aiistotk, Ir ] 
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pant briers caught me by the hair above, and by the beard below, 
and flapped my face on each side. 1 found it in some places 
flat and sandy; in some rather miry ; in others I bruised my 
shins against little pointed pinnacles, or larger and smoother round 
stones. Many were the windings, and deep the darkness. 
Several men came forward with long poles and lighted torches 
on them, promising to siiow innumerable gems, on tlie roof and 
along the sides, to some ingenious youths whom they conducted. 
I thought I was lucky, and went on among them. Most of the 
gems turned out to be drops of water; but some were a little 
more solid. These however in general gave way and ciiimbled 
under the touch ; and most of the remainder lost all their bright¬ 
ness by the smoke of the torches underneath. The further I 
wert in, the fouler grew the air and the dimmer the torchlight. 
Leaving it, and the youths, and the guides and their long poles, 
I stood a moment in wonder at the vast number of names and 
verses graven at the ojiening, and forbore to insert the ignoble one 
of Diogenes. 

The vulgar, indeed, ind the fashionable do call such language 
as thine the noblest anc most magnificent; the scholastic bend 
over it in paleness, and with the right hand upon the breast, at 
its unfathomable depth: but what would a man of plain, simple, 
sound understanding say upon it ?—what would a metaphysician ? 
—what would a logician ?—what would Pericles ? Truly, he 
had taken thee by the arm, and kissed that broad well-perfumed 
forehead, for filling up with light (as thou wouldst say) the 
dimple in the cheek of Aspasia, and for throwing such a gadfly 
in the current of her conversation. She was of a different sect 
from thee botli in religion and in love, and both hei language and 
her dicss weie plainer. 

Plato. She,like yourself, woi shipped no deity in public ; and 
probably both she and Aristoteles find the more favor with you 
from the laxity of their opinions in regard to the jiowers .ibovc. 
The indifference oi Aristoteles tn religion may perhaps b<i the 
reason why King Pliilip bespoke liim so early for the tuition of 
his successor ; on whom, destined as he is to pui the conquests 
of the father, moial .md lehgious obligations might be incom¬ 
modious. 

From '‘She” to “words” (15 lines) added in and ed.] 
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Diogenes. Kings who kiss the toes of the most gods, and the 
most zealously, never find any such incommodiousness. In courts, 
reiigious ceremonies cover with their embroidery moral obligations; 
and the most dishonest and the most libidinous and the most san¬ 
guinary kings (to say nothing of private men) have usually been 
the most punctual worshippers. 

Plato. There may be truth in these words. We however 
know your contempt for religious acts and ceremonies, which, if 
you do not comply with them, you should at least respect by way 
of an example. 

Diogenes. What! if a man lies to me, should T respect the 
lie for tlie sake of an example ! Should I be guilty of duplicity 
for the sake of an example ? Did I ever omit to attend the 
ThesmophoriH,28 the only religious rite worthy of a wise man’s 
attendance ? It displays the union of industry and law. Here 
is no fraud, no fallacy, no filching: the gods are worshipped for 
their best gifts, and do not sLind with open palms for ours. I 
neither laugh nor wonder at any one’s folly. To laugh at it is 
childish or inhumane, according to its nature; and to wonder at 
it would be a gieater folly than itself, whatever it may be. 

Must 29 I go on witli incoherences and inconsistences ? 

Plato, I am not urgent with you. 

Diogenes. Then I will reward thee the rather. 

Thou makest poor Socrates tell us that a beautiful vase is in¬ 
ferior to a beautiful horse; and as a beautiful hoise is inferior to 
a beautiful maiden, in like manner a beautiful maiden is inferior in 
beauty to the immortal gods.*’** 

Plato. No doubt, O Diogenes I 

Diogenes. Thou hast whimsical ideas of beauty: but, undcr- 
sLinding the word as all Athenians and all inhabitants of Hellas 
understand it, there is no analogy between a horse and a vase. 
Undei standing it as thou perhaps mayest choose to do on the 
occasion, understanding it as apjihcable to the service and utility 

[■* The 1 hcsrfiophorij was a festival held in honour of Dcmeter, the 
goddess of tillage Jjandoi has forgotten that it was a woman’s festival in 
whicli Diogenes could have taken no part 

Fir-it i‘d leads; *■ The only religious rite that ever was invented or ever 
will be, &i ”1 

Fiom "Must”to “advantage” (76 lines)added in and ed.] 
liippias Major, 289.J 
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of men and gods, the vase may lx? applied to moie frequent and 
more noble purposes than the horse. It may delight men in he.ilth; 
it may administer to them in .sickness ; it may pour out before the 
protectors of families and of cities the wine of sacrifice. But if 
it is the quality and essence of beauty to gratify the sight, there 
are certainly more persons who can receive gratification from the 
appearance of a beautiful vase than of a beautiful horse. Xerxes 
brought into Hellas with him thousands of beautiful horses and 
many beautiful vases. Supposing now that all the horses which 
were beautiful seemed so to all good judges of their symmetry, it 
is probable that scarcely one man in fifty would fix his eyes at¬ 
tentively on one horse in fifty ; but undoubtedly there were vases 
in the tents of Xerxes which would have attracted all the eyes in 
the army, and have filled tliem with admiration. I say nothing 
of the women, who in Asiatic armies aie as numerous as the men, 
and who would every one admire tlie vases, wiiile few admired 
the horses. Yet womoii arc as good judges of what is beautiful 
as thou art, and for thi' most part on the same jiiincijiles. But, 
repeating that thcie is !>• analogy between tlie two objects, I must 
insist that there can b'* no just comparison: and I trust I have 
clearly demonstrated that the postulate is not to be conceded. 
We will nevertheless carry on the argument and examination: 
for “the beautiful virgin is inferior in beauty to tlic immortal 
gods.” Is not Vulcan an immortal god? Are not the Furies 
and Discord immortal goddesses? Ay, by my troth aie they! 
and there never was any city and scarcely any family on eaiLh to 
which they were long invisible. Wouldst thou .prefer them to a 
golden cup, or even to a cup fiom the jiotter’s ? Would it requiie 
one witli a dance of bacchan.ils under the pouting run ? would it 
require one foietasted by Agathon ? Let us descend fiom the 
deities to the horses. Thy dress is as well .idajited to horseman¬ 
ship as thy woids are in general to discourse. Such as thou art 
would run out of the hoise’s way; and such as know thee best 
would put the vase out of thine. 

Plato. wSo then, I am a thicl, it appears, not only of men’s 
notions, but of their \ ases ! 

J)jrjitcni's. N.iy, nay, my good I’lato! Thou hast however 
the fiailty of eoneupiM'ence foi things tangible and inLingiblc, and 
thou likest weli-tumed vases no less than weil-turned sentences; 
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therefore they who know thee would leave no temptation in thy 
way, to the disturbance and detriment of thy soul. Away with 
the horse and vase ! we will ciome together to tlie quarters of the 
virgin. Faith, my friend ! if we lind her only just as beautiful as 
some of the goddesses we were naming, her virginity will be as 
immortal as their divinity. 

Plato. I have given a reason for my supposition. 

Diogenes. What is it ? 

Plato, Because there is a beauty incorruptible, and for ever 
the same. 

Diogenes. Visible beauty ; beauty cognizable in the same sense 
as of vases and of horses; beauty that in degree and in quality can 
be compared with theirs ? Is there any positive proof that the 
gods possess it ?—and all of them ?—and all equally ? Are there 
any points of resemblance between Jupiter and the daughter of 
Acrisius ? Any between Hat^ and Hebii, whose sex being the 
same brings them somewhat nearer ? In like manner thou con- 
foundcst the h.irmony of music with symmetry in what is visible 
and tangible ; and thou teachest the stars how to dance to their 
own compositions, enlivened by fugues and vanations from thy 
master-hand. This, in the opinion of thy boy-scholars, is 
sublimity! Truly it is the sublimity which he attains who is 
hurled into the air from a ballista. Changing my ground, and 
perhaps to thy advantage, in the name of Socrates I come forth 
against thee; not for using him as a wide-mouthed mask, stuffed 
with gibes and quibbles; not for m.iking him the most sophistical 
of sophists, or (as thou hast done fiequently) the most improvi¬ 
dent of statesmen and the worst of citizens: my accusation and 
indictment is, for representing him, who had distinguished him¬ 
self on the field of battle above the bravest and most exjicrienced 
of the Athenian leaders (jiarticularly at Delion and Potidea), as 
more ignorant of warfare than the worst-fledged crane that fought 
against the Pygmies, 

Plato. I am not conscious of having done it. 

Diogenes, I believe thee; but done it thou hast. The 
language of Socrates was Attic and simple: he hated the ver¬ 
bosity and refinement of wranglers and rhetoricians; and never 
would he have attributed to Aspasia, who thought and spoke like 
Pericles, and whose elegance and judgment thou thyself hast 
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commended, the chaff and litter thou hast tossed about with so 
much wind and wantonness in tliy dialogue of Menexenus,^^ Now, 
to omit the other fooleries in it, Asjjasi.i would have laughed to 
scorn the most ignorant of her tuc-women who should have 
related to licr the story thou tellest in her name, about the march 
of the Persians round the territory of Eretiia. This narrative 
seems to thee so happy an attempt at liistory, that thou betrayest 
no small fear lest the reader should take thee at thy word, and 
lest Aspasia should in reality rob thee or Socrates of the glory 
due for it. 

Plato. Where lies the fault ? 

Diogenes. If the Persians had marched, as thou desciibest 
them forming a circle, ind from sea to sea, with their hands 
joineJ together, fourscoie shepherds with their dogs, their rams, 
and their bell-wetheis might have killed them all, coming against 
them from jioints well chosen. As, however, gieat jhirt of the 
Persians were hoi semen, which thou appealest to have quite for¬ 
gotten, how could they go in single line with then hands joined, 
unless they lay flat upon their backs along tlie hacks of then 
horses, and unless the hvirses themselves went tail to tail, one 
pulling on the other? Even then the line would be interiupted, 
and only two could join hands. A })retty piece of net-work is 
here' .ind the only defect I can find in it is, that it would help 
the fish to catch the fisheiman. 

Pinto. This is an abuse of wit, if theie be any wit in it. 

Diogenes. I doubt whethei theie is .iny; for the only min 
that heais it docs not smile. We will be seiious then. Such 
nonsense, delivered in a school of jihilosophy, might bi* the less 
dciided; but it is given us as ..n oration, held befoic an Athenian 
army, to the honor of those who fell in battle. The beginning 
of the speech is cold and languid; the remainder is worst* • it is 
learned and scholastic. 

Plato. Is le.irning worse in oratory than languor ? 

Diogenes. Incomjj.irably, in the praises of the dead who died 
bravely, jilaycd off before those who had just been fighting in the 
saim Kinks. What we most want in this business- is sincerity; 

j Ml nexeiiii 240, ' ‘he ^peech in winch thi*! nccni'' i- ona winch 

SocriU’'- illiiinshi lic.inl n.isia tomposmj;. It 1 pos'.ililj a parody oil 
tin ''incKil m.ition iscilbc to Pcntlcs in tile and book ol 'Ihucydldei J 
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what wc want least are things remote from the action. Men may 
be cold by nature, and languid from exhaustion, from itself, 
from watchfulness, from pity ; but they cannot be idling and 
wandering about other times and nations when tlicir brothers and 
sons and bosom-friends are brougJit lifeless into the city, and the 
least inquisitive, the least sensitive, are hanging immovably over 
their recent wounds. Then burst forth their names from the 
full heart; their fathers’ names come next, hallowed with lauds 
and benedictions that How over upon their whole tribe; then are 
lifted their helmets and turned round to the spectators: for the 
grass is fastened to them by their blood, and it is befitting to 
show the people how they must have struggled to lise up, and to 
fight afresh for their country. Withoutthe virtues of courage 
and patriotism, the seeds of such morality as is fiuitful and sub¬ 
stantial spring up thinly, languidly, and ineffectually. The images 
of great men should be stationed throughout the works of great 
historians. 

Plato. According to youi numeration the great men- are 
scanty ; and pray, O Diogenes ! are they always at hand ? 

Diogenes. Prominent men always arc. CatcJi them and hold 
tiiem fast, when thou canst find none bettei. Whoever hath 
influenced the downfall or dcclini- of a commonwealth, whoever 
hath altered in any degree its social state, should be brought before 
the high tiibunal of History. 

Plato. Very mean intellects have accomplished these things. 
Not only battering-rams liave loosened the walls of cities, but 
foxes and rabbits have done the same. Vulgar and vile men 
have been elevated to power by cii cumsUnccs: would you 

introduce the vuig.ir and vile into the pages you expect to be 

immortal ? 

Diogenes. They never can blow out immortality. Criminals 
do not deform by tlieir presence the stiong and stately edifices 
in which they .ire inc.ircerated. 1 look above them and see 
the image of .lustice I rest my ai m ag.iinst the phntli where the 
piotectiess of cities laises her spear by the judgment-scat. 
Thou ait not silent on the vile; but deljghtesi- m bringing 

them out before us, and in reducing their betters to the same 

condition. 

Irom “ Witlioi t ' to “ people ’’ (8o lines) a.lcled in tnd ed,J 
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Phitn. I am no writer of history. 

Diogenes. Every great writer is a writer of history, let him 
treat on almost what subject he may. He carries with him for 
thousands of years a portion of his times; and indeed if only his 
own effigy were there, it would be gieatly more than a fragment 
of his country. 

In all thy writings I can discover no mention of Epaminondas, 
who vanquished thy enslavers the Lacedsemonians; nor of 
Thrasybulus, who expelled the muiderers of thy preceptor. 
Whenever thou again displayest a specimen of thy histoiical 
researches, do not utterly overlook the fact that these excellent 
men were living in thy days; that they fought against thy 
enemies; that they rescued thee from slavery ; that thou art 
indelted to them for the whole estate of this interminable robe, 
with its valleys and hills and wastes; for these perfumes that 
overpower all mine; and moreover for thy house, thy grove, thy 
auditors, thy admirers, and thy admired. 

Plato. Thrasybulus, with many noble qualities, had great faults. 

Diogenes. Great mei too often have greater faults than little 
men can find room for. 

Plato. Epaminondas was undoubtedly a momentous man, 
and formidable to Lacedaemon, but Pelopidas shaied his glory. 

Diogenes. How ready we all arc with our praises when a cake 
is to be divided,—if it is not ours ! 

Plato. I acknowledge his magnanimity, his integrity, his polit¬ 
ical skill, his military services, and, above all, his philosophical 
turn of mind; but since his countrymen, who knew him best, 
have until recently been silent on the transcendency of his merits, 
I think I may escape fiom obloquy in leaving them unnoticed. 
His glorious death appears to liave excited more enthusiastic 
acclamation than his patriotic heroism. 

Diogenes. The sun colours the sky most deeply and most 
diffusely when he hritli sunk below tlie hoiizon ; and they who 
never said, “ How beneficently he shines ! ” say at last, “ How 
brightly he set' 'They who believe that their praise gives 
immortality, and who know that it givi-s celebrity ainl distinction, 
are iniquitous and flagitious in witluhawing it from such exem-- 
Ipary men, such self-devoted citizens, as Epaminondas and 
riu.isvbulu'J. 
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Great writers are gifted with that golden wand which neither 
ages can corrode nor violence rend asunder, and are commanded 
to point with it toward the head (be it lofty or low) which 
nations are to contemplate and to revere. 

Plato. 1 should rather have conceived from you that the 
wand ought to designate those who merit the hatred of their 
s]}ccie8. 

Diogenes. This too is another of its ofHces, no less obligatory 
and sacred. 

Plato. Not only have I particularized such faults as I could 
investigate and detect, but in that historical fragment, which I 
acknowledge to be mine (although I left it in abeyance between 
Socrates and Aspasia), T have lauded the courage and conduct of 
our people. 

Diogenes. Thou recountest the glorious deeds of the Athen¬ 
ians by sea and land, staidly and circumstantially, as if the 
Athenians themselves, or any nation of the universe, could doubt 
them. Let oiators do this when some other shall have rivalled 
them, which, as it never hath happened in the myriads of genera¬ 
tions that have passed away, is never likely to happen in the 
myriads that will follow. From Asia, from Afiie.i,^-* fifty nations 
came forward in a body, and assailed tiie citizens of one scanty 
city: fifty nations fled fiom before them. All the wealth and 
power of the world, all the civilization, all the barbarism, were 
leagued against Athens; the ocean was covered witli their pride 
and spoils ; the earth trembled ; mountains were severed, distant 
coasts united. Athens gave to Nature her own again ; and equal 
laws were the unalien.'ibie dowry brought by Liberty to the only 
men capable of her defence or her enjoyment. l)id Pcncles, 
did Aspasia, did Socrates foiescc that the descendants of those 
whose hei oca and gods weie .it best but like them should enter 
into the seivice of Persian .satraps, and become the parasites of 
Sicilian kings ? 

Plain. Pytluigoi the most t(’mpei ate and i etiicd of mortals, 

entcied the couits ol princes. 

['* L'iist ed. iiiseit''. “ Fiom the lemotest parts of Euiopo and from the 
neaiest “’] 

The following account ol Pythagoras is .ai intcrence from very 
imperfectly known facts. In Pericles and Aspasia, Letter clxxviii,, Landor 
expiessesa \ery different opinion of Pythagoras.] 
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Diogenes. True; he entered them and cleansed them: his 
breath was lustration ; his touch purified. He persuaded the 
princes of Italy to renounce their self-constituted and unlawful 
authority; in effecting which purpose thou must acknowledge, 
O Plato, that either he was more eloquent than thou art, or that 
he was juster. If, being in the confidence of a usurper, which 
in itself is among the most heinous of crimes, since they virtually 
are outlaws, thou never gavest him such counsel at thy ease and 
leisure as Pythagoras gave at the peril of his life, thou in this 
likewise wert wanting to thy duty as an Athenian, a republican, 
a philosopher. If thou offeredst it, and it was rejected, and after 
the rejection thou yet tarriedst with him, then wert thou, friend 
Plato, an importunate sycophant and self-bound slave. 

Plato, I never heard that you blamed Euripides in this 
manner for frequenting the court of Archelaus. 

Diogenes. I have hi’ard thee blame him for it; and this brings 
down on thee my indignation. Poets, by the constitution of 
their minds, are neither acute reasoners nor fiimly-minded. 
Their vocation was allu i to sycophancy from the beginning; 
they sang at the tables oJ the rich, and he who could not make 
a hero could not make a dinner. Those who arc possessed of 
enthusiasm are fond of every thing that excites it; hence poets 
are fond of festivals, of wine, of beauty, and of glory. They 
cannot always make their selection ; and generally they are little 
disposed to make it, from indolence of ch.iracter. Theirs par¬ 
takes less than others of the philosophical and the heroic. What 
wonder if Euripides hated those who depiived him of his light, 
in adjudging the prize of tragedy to his competitor? From 
hating the arbitr.itois who committed the injustice, he proceeded 
to hate the people who countenanced it. The whole frame of 
government is bad to those who have suffered under any part. 
Archelaus piaised Euiipides’s poetry ; he therefoie liked 
Archelaus; the Athenians bantered his poetry ; therefore he 
disliked the Athenian.-. Beside, he could not love those who 
killed Ills fiiend and teacher : if thou eanst, I hope toy love may 
be for ever without a rn il. 

Plato. He might suiely have found, in some lepublic of 
Gieece, the fii. lul who would have sympathized with him. 

He might, noi liave I any moic inclination to 
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commend his choice than thou hast right to condemn it. Ter- 
])ander and Tiiales and Pherecydes weie at Sparta with Ly- 
curgus; and thou too, Plato, mightest have found in Greece a 
wealthy wise man ready to receive tliee, or (where words are 
more acceptable) an unwise wealthy one. Why dost thou 
redden and bite thy lip ? Wouldst thou rather give instruction, 
or not give it i 

Plato. I would r.ither give it, wliere I could. 

Dtogenes. Wouldst thou rather give it to those who have it 
alix’ady and do not need it, or to those who have it not and do 
need it ? 

Plato. To these latter. 

Diogenes. Impart it then to the unwise; and to those who 
are wealthy in preference to the rest, as they require it most, and 
can do most good with it. 

Plato. Is not this a contradiction to your own precepts, 
O Diogenes ? Have you not beem censuring me, I need not say 
how severely, for my intercomse with Dionysius? And yet 
surely he was wealthy ; surely he lequired the advice of a 
philosopher ; surely he could have done much good with it. 

Diogenes. An Atheni.in is more' ilegr.ided by becoming the 
counsellor of a king, th.in a king is ilegraded by becoming the 
schoolm.istei of paupers in a free city. Such people as Dionysius 
are to be approached by the biave .ind honest fioiii two motives 
only : to convince them of their inutility, or to slay them for 
then iniquity. Our lathers and out selves have witnessed m more 
than one country the curses of kingly power. *'' All nations, all 
cities, all communities, should entei into one great hunt, like that 
of the Scythians at the approach of winter, and should follow it 
iij) unrelentingly to its jierdition. The di.ideni should designate 
the victim: all who wear it, all who offer it, .ill who bow to it, 
should peiish. The smallest, tlie poorest, the least accessible 
village whose cott.iges .no indistinguishable from the rocks around, 
should ortiT a lewaid for the heads of these monsters, us for the 
wolf’s, the kite’.s, .mil the viper’s. 

[•■''In tin ist ed. tlieiL* is a note on “povvei " “Speaking in tlie 
kingiiagi* ol the AthL-nuii- liy Z/j/^t// powei Diogeni’s means And 

mi ‘ diadLiii " “ Daiiiis then thicateiud Gifeif.’’j 
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Thou tel lest US, in thy fourth book on Polity,^ that it matters 
but little whether a State be governed by many or one, if the one 
is obedient to the laws. Why liast not thou likewise told us that it 
little matters whether the sun bring us heiit or cold, if he ripens the 
fruits of the earth by cold as perfectly as by heat ? Demonstrate 
that he docs it, and 1 subscribe to the proposition. Demonstrate 
that kings, by their nature and education, are obedient to the 
1 iws, bear them patiently, deem them no impediment to their 
wiblu'S, designs, lusts, violences; that! a whole series of monarchs 
hath been of this character and condition, wherever a whole 
senes hath been permitted to continue ; that under them inde¬ 
pendence of spirit, dignity of mind, rectitude of conduct, energy 
of character, truth of expression, and even lower and lighter 
things—eloquence, poetry, sculpture, painting—have flourished 
more exuberantly than among the free. On the contraiy, some 
of the best princes have rescinded the laws they themselves in¬ 
troduced'and sanctioned. Impatient of restraint and order are 
even the quiet tind inert of the species. 

Plato, 'rhere is a restlessness in activity: we must find 
occupation for kings. 

Diogenes. Ojien the fold to them and they will find it them¬ 
selves : there will be plenty of heads and shanks on the morrow. 
I do not see why those who, diiectly or indirectly, would pro¬ 
mote a kingly government should escape the jjcn.ilty of death, 
whenever it c.in be inflicted, any more than those who decoy men 
into slave-ships. 

Plato. Supposing me to have done it, I have used no 

deception. 

Diogenes. What! it is no deception to call people out of their 
homes, uo offer them a good supper and good beds if they will go 
along with thee ; to take the key out of tiie house-door, that they 
may not have the trouble of bearing the weight of it; to show 
them plainly through the window the hot supper and comfortable 
bed to which indeed the cook and chamh.‘rlain do beckon and 
invite thtm, but inform them however on t.ntcring it is only 
on condition that they never stir a foot beyo."' the supper- 

[■’‘■Laws n 709, &c. iMato himself p')'nts out that it is hopeless to 
* liiul [lie liiviiii love ui temperate or just institutions existing . . in a 
mniiar'li) "J 
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room and bed-room; to be conscious, as thou must be, when they 
desiie to have rather their own key again, eat their own lentils, 
sleep on their own pallet, that thy friends the cook and 
chamberlain have forged the title-deeds, mortgaged the house and 
home-stead, given the lentils to the groom, made a horse-cloth of 
the coverlet and a manger of the pallet; that, on the first 
complaint against such an apparent injury (for at present they 
think and call it one), the said cook and chamberlain seize tliem 
by the hair, strip, scourge, imprison, .ind gag them, showing them 
through the grating what capital dishes are on the table for the 
more deserving, what an appetite the fumes stir up, and how 
sensible men fold their arms upon the breast contentedly, and 
slumber soundly after the carousal. 

Plato. People may exercise tlieir judgment. 

Diogenes. People may spend their money. All people have 
not much money; all people have not much judgment. It is 
cruel to prey or impose on those who have little of either. 
Theie is nothing so absurd that the ignorant have not believed : 
they have belieied, and will believe for ever, what thou wouldst 
teach; namely, that otheis who never saw them, never are likely 
to see tliem, will caie more about them than they should care 
about themselves. This pernicious baud begins with perverting 
tlie intellect, and proceeds with seducing and corrupting the 
affections, which it transfers from the nearest to the most remote, 
from the dearest to the most indiffeient. It enthralls the freedom 
both of mind and body; it annihilates not only political and 
moral but, what nothing else however monstrous can do, even 
arithmetical propoitions, making a unit more than a million. 
Odious IS It in a jiaient to murder or sell a child, even in time of 
famine; but to sell him in the midst of plenty, to lay his throat 
at the mercy of a wild and riotous despot, to whet and kiss and 
present the knife that immolati's him, .ind to ask the same favor 
of being immolated for the whole family in peipetuity,—^is not 
this an abomination ten thousand times more execrable ? 

Let Falsehood be eternally the enemy of Truth, but not 
eternally her mistress ; let Power be eternally the despiser of 
Weakness, but not eternally her oppressor; let Genius be 
eternally in the train or in the trammels of Wealth, but not 
eternally his sycophant and his jiander. 
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Plato. What a land is Attica ! in which the kings themselves 
were tlie mildest and best citizens, and resigned the sceptre; 
deeming none other woithy of supremacy than the wisest and 
most warlike of the immortiil gods. In Attica the olive and 
corn were first cultivated. 

Diogenes. Like other Athenians, thou art idly fond of 
dwelling on the antiquity of the people, and wouldst fain persuade 
thyself not only that the first corn and olive, but even that the 
first man, sprang from Attica. I rather think that what 
histoiians call the emigration of the Pelasgians under Danaiis was 
the emigration of those shepherds^' as they continued to be 
denominated, who, having long kept possession of Egypt, were 
besieged in the city of Aoudris by Thoutmosis, and retired by 
capitulation. These probably were of Chaldaic origin. Danaiis, 
like e ci y wise legislator, introduced such religious rites as were 
adapted to the country in which he settled. The ancient being 
once relaxed, admission was made gradually foi honoring the 
brave and benclicent, who in successive generations extended the 
boundary of the colonist-, and defended them against the resent¬ 
ment and leprisal of the n. 'ive chieftains. 

Plato. 'Phis may be ; out evidence is wanting. 

Diogenes. Indeed it is not quite so stiong and satisfactory as 
in that piece of history where thou m.iintainest that “ each of us is 
the half of a man.*** By Neptune ! a vile man, too, or the 
computation wcic overcharged. 

Plato. We copy these things from old traditions. 

Diogenes. Copy rather the manners of .mtiquity than the 
hiblcs ; or copy those fables only which convey the manners. 

* In the Banquet. No two qualities are more dissimilar than the 
imagination ot Plato and the imagination of Shakspeaie 'The AndiogijnL 
wa-^ prohahly of highei anti(|iiity than (iieiian fable, Whencesoevei it 
originated, we cannot but wonder how Shakspeaie met with it. In !ll^ 
Ktm^ John, the citizen ot Angicis says ol the l.ady Blanche and of the 
Uaupliin 

'■ He IS the lialf-part of a Idobsed in.».i. 

Ja*ft to be hnished hy as she ; 

And she \ laii divided exrtl-i’iice 
Whose luliK'^s ol perlection lies in him.' 

Wliat I- lii.iiitihil 111 poetiy may be uitantine in philosophy, niid mon~ 
-tiou- in pby-iii 
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That one man was cut off another is a tradition little meriting 
preservation. Any old woman who drinks and dozes could 
K'cite to us more intciesting dreams, and worthier of the 
Divinity. 

Surely thy effrontery is of the calmest and most philosophical 
kind, that thou remarkest to me a want of historic evidence when 
I offered a suggestion ; and when thou thyself hast attributed to 
Solon the most improbable falsehoods on the antiquity and the 
exploits of your ancestors, telling us that time had obliterated^* 
these “ memorable annals. What is obliterated at home, Solon 
picks up fresh and vivid in Egypt. An Egyptian priest, the 
oldest and wisest of the body, infoi ms him that Athens was built 
a thousand years before Sais, by the goddess Neithes, as they call 
her, but as we, Athene, wlio received the seed of the city from 
the Eaith and Vulcan. The records of Athens are lost, and 
those of Sais mount up no higher than eight thousand years. 
Enough to make her talk like an old woman. 

I have, in other places and on other occasions, remarked to 
those about me m<my, if not equal and similar yet gross, absurd¬ 
ities in thy writings. 

Plato. Gently! I know it. Several of these, supposing 
them to be what you denominate them, are oiiginally from others, 
and from the gravest men. 

Diogenes. Gloss absuiditics arc usually of that parentage : the 
idle and weak produce but petty ones, and such as gambol at 
theatres and fairs. Thine are good for nothing: men are too 
old, and children too young, to laugh at them. There is no 
room foi excuse or apology in the adoption of another^s foolery. 
Imagination may heat a writer to such a dcgiee that he feels not 
what drops fiom him or clings to him of his own ; another’s is 
taken up deliberately, «ind trimmed at leisure. I will now proceed 
with thee. I have heard it affiimed (but, as philosophers are the 
.iHirmcrs, the assertion may be questioned) that there is not a 
notion or idea, in the wide compass of thy woi ks, originally thy 
own. 


[*^’rimacus, 21, &L, Among the exploits of the At liemans there recounted 
IS the conquest of the lost Liiul ol Atliintis.J 

[•® From “ [ ” to ‘ boast ” (35 lines) added in znd id J 
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Plato. \ have made them all mine by my manner of treating 
them. 

Diogenes. If I throw my cloak over a fugitive sltive to steal 
him, it 13 so short and straight, so threadbare and chmky, that he 
would be recognized by the idlest observer who had seen him 
seven years ago in the market-place; but if thou hadst enveloped 
him in thy versicolored and cloudlike vestiary, puffed and effuse, 
rustling and rolling, nobody could guess well what animal was 
under it, much less what man. And such a tissue would conceal 
a gang of them as easily as it would a parsley-bed, oi the study 
yondei of young Demosthenes. Therefoie, I no more wonder 
that thou art tempted to run in chase of butterflies, and catchest 
many, than [ am at discovering that thou breakest their wings and 
legs by the weight of the web thou thiowest over them ; and that 
we find the head of one indented into tlic body of another, and 
never an individual retaining the color or character of any sjiecies. 
Tliou hast indeed, 1 am inclined to believe, some ideas of thy own: 
for instance, when thou ('llest us that a well-governed city ought 
to let her walls go to sleep along tJic ground.'^^’ Pallas forbid that 
any city should do it w!i re thou art, for thou wouldst surely 
deilour her before the soldiers of the enemy could bre.ik in on the 
same errand. The poets a\e bad enough ; they every now and 
then want a check upon them : but there must be an eleinal vigi¬ 
lance against philosophers. Yet I would not drive you all out of 
the city gates, because I fain would keep tlie countiy paits fiom 
pollution. 

Plato, Ceitainly, O Diogenes, 1 cannot retort on you the 
accusation of enijiloying any l.inguage or any sentiments but your 
own, unquestionably the purest anil most genuine Sinopian. 

Diogenes. Welcome to another draught of it, my courteous 
guest! By thy own confession, or rather thy own boast, thou 
stolest every idea thy voluminous books convey ; and therefore 
thou wouldst persuade us that all other ideas must have an arche¬ 
type ; and that God himself, the dcmiurgo’i, would blunder and 
botch without one. N )W cannot God, by thy good leave, gentle 

[ Laws, 77Si Dioj^cnes mocking at idea oi batii mug ceitain 

kinds (<t i>o( t<! lioni Ills city, Uepublii 398. asserln that le would banuih 
all |■llll()H>[llu'ls I 

I ’’ 1 IMMlllb 28 J 
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Plato! quite as easily form a thing as conceive it? and execute 
it as readily at once as at twice ? Or h.tth he rather, in some 
slight degree, less of plastic power than of mental ? Seriously, if 
thou hast received these fooleries from the KgyiJtian priests, prythee, 
for want of ai tides more valuable to biing among us, take them 
back on thy next voyage, and change them against the husk of a 
pistachio dropped from the pouch of a sacred ape. 

Thy God is like thyself, as most men’s gods aie. He throws 
together a vast quantity of stuff, and leaves his woikpeople to cut 

out and tiick it together, after their own fashion and fancy. 
These demons or genii aic mischievous and fantastical imps: it 
would have been better if they had always sitten with their hands 
before them, or played and toyed with oneanothei, like the young 
folks in the garden of Academus. As thou hast modified the 
ideas of those who went before thee, so those who follow thee 
will modify thine. *^rhe wiser of them will believe, and reasonably 
enough, that it is time foi the dcmiuigos to lay his head upon his 
pillow, after heating Ins brains with so many false conceptions, 
and to let the world go on its own way, without any anxiety or 
concern. 

Beside, would not thy dialogues be nnich bcttci and more in¬ 
teresting, if thou hadst given more \aiiety to the characteis, and 
hadst intiodiiced them conversing on a gioatei van'ety of topics? 
Thyself and Piodicus,''^ if thou woiiMst not disdain to meet him, 
might illiisti.ite the n.iture of allegoiy, might explain to your 
audience wheie it can enter giacefully, and where it must be 
excluded. We should learn fiom you, perhaps, undei whose 
guidance It fiI.st c.inie into Greece; whether .iny one has men¬ 
tioned the existence of it in the ptienis of Oipheus and Musa.us 
(now so lost th.it we )) 0 ssess no ti.ices of them), or whether it was 
intioduced by i-Jomi*i, and denved fiom the tiles and mythology 
of the lOast. Ceitainlyhe has given us for deities such personages 
as weie never worsht])])ed in our country; some he found, I suspect, 
in the chiysalis st;ite<d met.ijihoia, and h.itched them by the waimth 
of his genius into .illegoiies, giving them a stiength of wing by 

[■*' Piotliriis of Ceos was the autlioi of tin* well-known Alli'gory of tlie 
Choiceol Heracks, wliith Xen()|)lioii in tin. Memoi.ihilia lepie'-.-iitsSoi r.ites 
as cpiotin>r with adniiiatiuii. Ilvl'm Plato usually inuiitions Prodic us with 
some soit of lesptct J 
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which they were carried to the summit of Olympus. Euripides 
-ind Anstoplianes might divSCouise upon comeciy and trag(‘dy» and 
upon th.it species of j)oetry which, though the eailicst and most 
univeisal, was cultivated in Attica with little success until the time 
of Sophocles. 

Plato. You mean the Ode. 

Dtogenes. I do. There is hardly a corner of Greece, luirdly 
an islet, where the children of Pallas were not called to school 
and challenged by choristers. 

Plato. These disquisitions entered into no portion of my plan. 

Diogenes. Rathei wiy, ill-suited thy genius ; having laid down 
no plan whatever for a senes of dialogues. School-exercises, 
or, if thou pleasest to call them so, discjuisUionSy lequire no such 
form as thou hast given to them, and they block up the inlets 
and outlets of conveisation, which, to seem natural, should not 
.idhcre too closely to one subiecf. The most delightful paits 
both of philosophy and of fiction might have opened and expanded 
before us, if thou hadst selected some fifty or sixty of the wisest, 
most eloquent, and mov facetious, and hadst made them exert 
their abilities on wh.it wa' most at their command. 

Plato. I am not certain that 1 could have given to Aris- 
toph.tnes all his gayety and humoi. 

Diogenes. Alt thou certain thou hast given to Socrates all 
hi.s irony and perspicacity, or even all his virtue ^ 

Plato. His virtue 1 think I have given him fully. 

Diogenes. Few can compiehend the whole of it, or siv 
where it is separated from wisdom. Being a philosopher, he 
must h.ive known that marriage would lendei him less con¬ 
templative and less happy, thou'>h he hail chosen the most be.iuti- 
ful, the most quiet, the most obedient, .md most affectionate 
woman in the woild ; yet he prefeircd what he considered his 
duty as a citizen to his peace of miiul. 

Plato. He might hope to beget children in sagacity like him¬ 
self. 

Diogmes. He can never have hoped it at all, or thought 
.ibout It as becamt him. Fie must h.'o e observed i '.it thi sons 
ol medit.itive men aie usually dull and stupid ; .ind he might 
toiesei th.it those philosopheis or magistiate* whom rli ’ir father 
had i‘XJ(.!!ed would Ix', U|.enly oi covertly, then enemies. 
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Plato. Heie then is no proof of his prudence or his virtue. 
True** indeed is your remark on the children of the contempla¬ 
tive ; and we have usually found them rejected from the higher 
oihecs, to punish them for the celebrity of their Withers. 

Diogenes. Why didst not thou introduce thy preceptor 
arguing fairly and fully on some of these topics ? Wert thou 
afraid of disclosing his inconsistencies I A man to be quite con¬ 
sistent must live quite alone. I know not whether Socrates would 
have succeeded in the attempt; I only know I have failed. 

Plato. I hope, most excellent Diogenes, I shall not be ac¬ 
cused of obstructing much longer so desirable an experiment. 

Diogenes. I will bear with thee some time yet. The earth is 
an obstruction to the giowth of seed ; but the seed cannot grow 
well without it. When 1 have done with thee, I will dismiss 
thee with my usual courtesy. 

There aie m.iny who marry from utter indigence of thought, 
captivated by the playfulness of youth, as if a kitten were never 
to be a cat! Socrates was an unlikely man to have been un¬ 
der so sorrowful an illusion. Those among you who tell us that 
he married the too handy Xantippe for the purpose of cxeicising 
Ins patience, turn him from a philosopher into a fool. We should 
be at least as moderate in the indulgence of those matters which 
bnng our p.itience into play, as in the indulgence of any other. 
It IS iietter to be sound th.in hard, and better to be hard than 
callous. 

Plato. Do you s.iy that, Diogenes ? 

Diogenes. I do say it; and I confess to thee that I am grown 
haider tlian is well for me. Tliou wilt not so easily confess that 
an opposite course of life hath rendered thee callous. Frugality 
and seventy must act ujion us long and uninterruptedly before 
they ptoduce this effect: pleasure and selfishness soon produce 
the other. The red-hot iron is but one moment in sending up 
its funi(\s fiom the puddli* it is turned into, and in losing its 
biightness and its flexibility. 

Plato. I have admitted your definitions, and now I accede 

From “ Tiik; " to fatln'r-. (3 lines) added in 2nd cd, | 

From "I ’ to ‘‘and" (2 lines) added in ziid ed. 'I'lie following 
jMssage icfers to Diogenes’s refutation of Plato’s defiution of Man as “ a 
leatherless biped, "J 
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to your illuvStMtions. But illustr.itions are pleasant merely ; and 
definitions arc easier than discoveiies. 

Diogenes, The easiest things in the world when they are 
made; nevertheless thou hast given us some dozens, and there 
is hardly <i complete or a just one on the list; h.irdly one that 
any wench, watching her bees and spinning on Hymettus, might 
not have coi reeled. 

Plato. As you did, no doubt, when you threw into my 
school the cock you had stripped of its feathers. 

Diogenes. Even to the present day, neither thou nor any of 
thy scholars liave detected the fallacy. 

Plato. We could not dissemble that our definition was 
inexact. 

Diogenes, 1 do not mean that. 

Plato. What then? 

Dw'jenes. I would remark that neither thou not thv dis- 
ciples found ni ’ out. 

Plato. We saw yui plainly enough; we hoard you too, 

crying, Behold Plato's v an 

Dtogtnes. It was not only a rejuoof of thy temerity in defini¬ 
tions, but i trial of the facility with which a light and unjust 
ridicule of tlicm would be received. 

Plato. Unjust pcrh.ips not, but certainly rude and vulgar. 

Diogenes. Unjust, I repe.it it; beLauso thy definition was 
of man as Natuie foimed him ; and the cock, when T threw it 
on the floor, w.is no longei .is N.iture li.id formed it. 'riiou art 
accustomed to lay down .is peculiaiities the .attributes that belong, 
equally or nearly, to scvcial things oi jjoisons. 

Plato. The chai.icteristic is not .ilw.iys the definition, nor 
meant to be accepted for it. I h.avc c.illcd tragedy 
*z£trTr/.T 0 Vj “ most delighttul to the people ; ” and -^u^mycnyixu- 
varot, “ most agitating to the soul: ** no person can accuse me 
of laying down these leims .is the definition of tragedy. The 
foiiiKM IS often as .q phc.ible to iat-c.itchi.ng. and the latter to 
cold h.itliip.g. 1 1. ve called the dog iZ//i///,aiJ c, “fond of 
.ici[iiiiin;’, iidoi ni.ilion,” .ind “fond of . sJom ; ” but 

I riiMi hi\( iknied tli.it iii.iu isoqu.ill, or nioie. 

D/ijgtiity. 1) iiv it then, insMiniy. h'viMj (iog h.is tli.it 

pio|ie.i.j ; (‘veiy ni.in la not: I mean tlu‘ v£'//>.&,aa0£S. The 
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is false in both cases; for words must be taken as 
tiiey pciss current in our days, and not according to any ancient 
acce])tatioD. The author of the Margites says:— 

Til'S’ 6vt' 3,v ffKavTrjpa 6eoi Biaav 6 vt iporiipa 
"'Our’ d\\as Ti ffoipbv.^ 

Here certainly the has no reference to the higher and 

intellectual powers, as with us, since he is placed by the poet 
among delvers and ploughmen. The compound word 
(Topog did not exist when the author of Margites wrote; and 
the lover of wisdom, in liis days, was the lover of the country. 
Her aspiiants, in ours, are qiuirrclhng and fighting in the streets 
about her; and nevertheless, while they rustle their Asiatic robes 
around them, leave her as destitute, as naked, and as hungry as 
they found her. 

Plato. Did your featherlcss cock render hci any service ? 

Diogenes, Yes. 

Plato. I coi 1 ected and enlargwl the definition without your 
assistance. 

Diogenes. Not without it: the best assist.mce is the first, 
and the fiist was the detection of insufficiency and crior. Thy 
addition was, “that man has bio.id nails; now . 11 1 thou cerLiin 
that all monkeys hlivc shai-j) ,ind round ones ? I have heard 
the contiaiy ; and'*'' T know that tlie mole has them bioad and 
flat. 

Plato. What wouldst thou say man is, and other animals 
are not ? 

Diogenes. I would say, lying and malicious. 

Plato. Because he alone can speak ; he alone can 1 effect. 

Diogenes, lixcellent leason ' If speech be the communi¬ 
cation of wh.it IS felt, made by me.ins of the voice, thinkcst 
thou othei cieatures aie mute? All that have legs, I am in¬ 
clined to believe, have voices: whether fishes have, 1 know not. 
I’hou wouldst hardly wish me to Like the trouble of demon- 
stiating thrit men lie, both befoie their meLimoiphosis into 
philosoj)hers .ind af'tei ; yet peihajjs thou mayst wish to hear 

[** “Him the jjnds ni.iilc* neither a digger noi a pioughtT noi skdied in 
aught else at all.”! 

I'lum "and to “Bat ” (a lines) added in ziid ed.] 
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wherefore, if other animals reason and reflect (which is proved 
in them by apprehending mischief and avoiding it, and hke- 
wisc by the exertion of memory), they are not also malicious. 

Plato. Having kept in their memory an evil received, many 
of them evince their malice, by attacking long afterward those 
who did it. 

Diogenes. This is not malice, in man or beast. Malice is 
ill-will without just cause, and desire to injure without any hope 
of benefiting from it. Tigers and serpents seize on the unwary, 
and inflict deadly wounds : tigers from sport oi hunger, seipents 
from fear or hurt; neither of them from malice, neither of them 
from hatred. Dogs indeed and horses do acquire haticd in their 
domestic state ; they had none originally: they must slc‘ep under 
man\s roof bcfoie they share with him his high feeling; that 
high feeling which lenders him the destroyer of his own kind, 
and the devourer of his own heait. We arc willing to consider 
both revenge and envy as much worse blemishes in the ch.iracter 
than malice. Yet for one who is invidious there aie six or seven 
who are malicious, and fi'r one who is revengeful there arc fifty. 
In levcnge there must b something of energy, however short- 
breathed and indeterminate. Many are exemjit fiom it bcc.iuse 
they are idle and forgetful; moie, because they are circumspect 
and timid: but nothing hinders the same people from being 
malicious. Envy, abominable as we call her, and as she is, 
often stands upon a richly-figured base, and is to be recognized 
only by the sadness with which she Ic.ins over the emblems of 
power and genius. The contracted heart of Malice can never 
swell to sadness. Seeing nothing that she holds desiiable, she 
covets nothing; she would r.jthcr the extinction than the pos¬ 
session of what is amiable; she hates liigh and low, bad and 
good, coldly pertinacious and lazily moiose. 

Thou Plato, who liast cause to be invidious of not many, ait 
of nearly .ill ; and thy wit pays the fine, being lendercd thereby 
the poorest 1 know in any Athenian ambitions of it. 

Phitn. If thi hiC be thus, the loason i.s ditfeient. 

Diignu^. What IS it, then? 

Philo. 'I'liat every wiiticism is an inexact tlioi.ght; that 
what IS jH'rfectly true is impeifcctly witty : and th.it I have 
attended moie sediilousl) inJ moie successfully to verity. 
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Diogenes. Why not bring the simplicity of truth into the 
paths of life ? Why not try whether it would look as becom¬ 
ingly in actions as in words; in the wardrobe and at table as lo 
deductions and syllogisms! Why not demonstrate to the youth 
of Athens that thou in good earnest canst be contented with 
a little i 

Plato. So I could, if the times required it. 

Diogenes, They will soon ; and we should at least be taught 
oui rudiments, before a hard lesson is put into our hands. 

Plato. This makes me think again that your grammatical 
knowledge, O Diogenes, is extensive. The plain and only sense 
of the second verse— 

Diogenes. What second verse? Were we talking of any 
such things? 

Plato. Yes, just now. 

Diogenes. I had forgotten it. 

Plato. How! forgotten the Margites ? The me.nning of 
the words is “ nor fit for anything else.'* 

Homer in like manner uses e/8u>g vciy frequently, to indicate 
mere manual skill. The spirit of inquiry, the we take 

upon ourselves with the canine attributes ; we talk of uubgatmg, 
of investigating f of questing. 

Diogenes. 1 know the respect thou bearest to the dogly 
chaiacter, and can attribute to nothing else the complacency with 
which thou hast listened to me since 1 released thy cloak. If 
ever the Athenians, in their inconstancy, should issue a decree to 
depiive me of the appellation they have confcired on me, rise up, 

1 pray thee, in my defence, and protest that I have not merited 
so severe a mulct. Something 1 do deserve at thy hands ; having 
supplied thee, first with a store of p.itience, when thou wert going 
without any alxiut thee, although it is the readiest viaticum and 
the heartiest sustenance of human life; and then with weapons 
from this tub, wherewith to diive the importunate cock before 
thee out of doors again. 

Plato. My presence then may, after so generous and long a 
hospitality, be excused. 

Diogenes. Wait a little yet, to accept a few gifts and gra¬ 
tuities at paiting. The Defence of Socrata Lomes out some- 
In 1 st L*d. the Convers irion uiiJs l‘«te ] 
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what late. The style pleases me greatly more than in any of 
thy di.ilogues: tiuth is the chief thing wanting in it. 

Plato. Jn wh.it part? For suiely the main is well remem¬ 
bered by all the city. 

Diogenes. Socrates,I am credibly informed, never called 
Meletus a strange man, as thou recordcst, for accusing him of 
thinking the sun stone, the moon earth, instead of gods ; telling 
him before the judges that such an accusation ought rather to 
h.ive been brought against Anaxagoras, whose treatise to this 
])uiport was sold at the theatre for a drachma. Never did 
Socrates say that he might fairly be laughed to scorn if he ever 
had countenanced so absurd a doctrine. Now, Plato, although 
in thy work on the Laws thou .111 explicit in thy dcclaiation that 
the sun and moon arc deities, Anaxagoras denied the fact, and 
Socrates never asserted it. Fn this misrcpresentition of thine, 
regarding the fiiend of Peiicles, there was little harm beyond the 
falsehood; for Anaxagoras was de.id, and hemlock might be 
glowing on hit grave, but could not reach his beet 01 even his 
extremities. When I w is a youngster I often tiied to thiow a 
stone ove'' the moon, uns spicious that it w.is a goddess; had it 
been, she must be the best tempered of all in heaven, or she 
would have sent the stone back on my head for my impiety. 
My wonder was, that, although I cle.iily saw the stone .isccnd as 
high as the moon, and somewhat higher, it always fell on this 
side. The moon seemed only to laugh at me; and so liid the 
girls who were re.iping. Had they been philosoj’hers, with any 
true leligion about them, they would have made an Oipheus of 
me, and have torn me to jiieces. But being of Sinope, not of 
Athens, they thought about nothing else than meiiinient at an 
idle peltci of the moon. 

Phito. We may know more hereafter in 1 elation to these 
mattei s. 

Diogenes. Not if ])hilosopheis arc agreed that it is impious to 
inquiie into them, which, as thou relatest, w.is the ojunion of 
Socr.ites. Without sun .ind moon we have more gods than we 
know wliai lo do with. If the gicater are unabk ' > m.inage us 
and kee[) us in order, sun and moon can helj) them bih little. It 
IS long beloie men .ipply to any good the things that he before 

Apology, 26.] 
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them. Air, fire, water, have been applied to new purposes from 
age to age : jioets have seen dimly some of them ; philosophers 
vmuld extinguish the little lamps they carry, hut not such philo¬ 
sophers as Anaxagoras. Common things, which at present are 
brought into little or no use, will hereafter be applied to many: 
above other common things, common sense. Socrates calls that 
forbidden which, piling up syllogism on syllogism, and exerting the 
whole length of his tongue, he was unable to reach. Pythagoras, 
as wise a man, Anaxagoras a wiser, were invited by Nature to in¬ 
vestigate her secrets; when they were adv.incing too boldly, she 
gently pushed them back, but never threw the door abniptly in 
their faces: it stands wide open still. Socrates denounced as 
impious all physical speculations; these the religious man, the 
only true philosopher, might find manifested to him through 
oracles and omens. If thy niastei, among his many acquiic- 
nients, had acquired the faculty of sjieaking plainly, he would have 
spoken like Anaxngoias, whom, at least it must be conceded, he 
never had, as thou lepiesentest, the folly, tlie disingcnuousncss, 
the impudence, to decry. 

Plato. Did not the priestess of Apollo declare him to be the 
wisest of mankinil ? 

Dto^enes. Tlie piie.itess was an oKl woman, and the fumes 
weie potent. 1 h.ive nevei been able to find out on what occ.i- 
sion this oiacle was delivered. Oiaclcs arc consulted by those 
who .lie the most intere^tixl. .Surely not oven a philosopher 
would be so impudent as to ask a god whether he was the wisest 
man upon caith. Nor aie such the mattcis on which oiaclcs arc 
pronounced; but futuie results of arduous undciLikings. The 
stoiy carries a filseliood on the face of it. 

Plato. You aie the liist th.at evci iloubted the fact, whatevei 
nny have been the occ.ision ; there is a cloud of witnesses to its 
universal belief. 

Dto^ines. I nevoi could see my way thiough a cloud of 
witnesscj. csjiccially m temples. Lies aie as eomnuinieative as 
lie.us; .ind truth is .is dilTicult to lay hold upon ,is an. 

1^48 ii VVell Chaerophoii, .is yon know w.is vfiy impi'tiion-. iii .ill his doing.-, 
and lie went to Delpiii .ind lioldly .iskid the onirle to tell lutn wliether 
theie was any <>ne wi-ei lli.in 1 w.is. uid .Ue Pytlii.in piu|>hetev> 
aiisweicd tint tlieie was no m.in wi l\ ’ Apoloj.)'. ii | 
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Plato. I feci the acuteness of the former simile; and I wish 
I could controveit the latter. 

Diogenes. Consider well the probability of such a declaintion 
fiom Delphi. Would the people of Athens, religious as they 
are, ever have ventured to accuse of impiety, and to condemn to 
death for it, the very man whom an infallible god had so sig¬ 
nalized I If fifty ages and fifty nations had taken up this fable, 
I would reduce it to dust under my feet. 

Plato. 1 dare not listen to such discourse. 

Diogenes. Thou shalt; were it only for variety. 

Plato. I limited my discouise to the defence of Socrates; 
with such as Anaxagoras and Demoentus we have nothing in 
common. But, censuring Sociates as you do, you must surely 
want your usual modesty, O citizen of Sinojie ! 

Dhgenes. Praise me then ; since, wanting it, I never took 
any one's away. 

Plato. Little should I now wonder to hear you call your¬ 
self as wise as he was. 

Diogenes, Could he keep at home as I do ? Could he ab¬ 
stain from questioning an 1 quibbling, to win the applause of boys 
and pedants ? Am I not ..ontented in my own house here, over 
whose roof, standing on level ground, I cast my shadow ? I 
pretend not to know the secrets of the lower legions or the 
upper : I let the gods sit quiet, .ind they do the same by me. 
Hearing that there are three P'lines, I have taken tlie word of 
the wise for it, and never have cairied a link down below in 
search of a fourth. He found hei up heie. I neither envy him 
his discovery, nor wonder .it the tninqiiillity of his death. 
Wisdom is tripartite ; saying, doing, avoiding. 

Plato. Mine, I must acknowledge, h.ih been insiiflicient in 
the latter quality ; but I hope to coirect my fault in fiituie. 

Diogenes. On this particular I am not incredulous. Thou 
owest me too much ever to let me smell thy beard .igain. Fiom 
this humble and frugal house of mine thou shalt eairy home 
whole tiuths, .ind noni mutilated; intelligibli. tiuths, and none 
ambiguous. Pnab.ibly 1 know not a ipiartei of thy writings ; but, 
in the numbei T do know, I find more incongiuoi.-> soaps of 
philosopliy and leligion, sweet, soui, and savoiy, tin own into one 
stewing-pan, and simmei mg and bubbling, than my stor.i.ich can 
digest Cl my lingc s sepaiare. 
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Pinto. Too encomiastic ! If I may judge by the fumes of the 
garlic, the stomach is surely strong ; and, if another sense is 
equally f'lithful, the fingers are armed at all points. 

Diogenes. Well spoken and tnily. I have improved thee 
already; go thy way, and carry tliy whole robe safe back. 

Dionnes Laertius, biographer of the Cynic, is among the most inelegant 
and injudicious writers of antiquity ; yet hib book is highly valuable for 
the anecdotes it preserves. No philo«opher or otliei man more abounded 
111 shrewd wit than the philosophei of Sinopis wiiose opinions have been 
somewhat misunderstood, and whose memory hath sutfeied much injustice. 
One Diodes, and afterward Cubulides, mention him (it appeals) as hav¬ 
ing heeii expelled fiom binope for (.uunteiieiting money ; and his bio- 
grapiier tells us that he has recoided it of himself. His woids led astray 
these authors. He says that he marked false money ; for an equivoke was 
ever the dailing of Diogenes, and, by the marking of false money, he 
means only that he exposed the lallaties of pretenders to virtue and philo¬ 
sophy Had he been exiled for the ci ime of forgeiy. Alexander of 
Macedon, we may well suppose, would not have visited him, would not 
have desired him to ask any favout he ciiose, would not have detlaied that, 
if lie weiu not Alexander, he w'ould fain have been Diogenes. He did not 
vi'.it him fiom an idle runosity, lor he lud setii him before in his father's 
(amp (711 his lii^t invasion of C^reece, wher(‘ he was apprehended as a spy . 
and, being lirought before the king, exclaimed. “ I am indeed a spy • a 
spy of tliy temerity and cupidity, who hazaideth on tin. cast ol a die thy 
throne and life’’ This is related by Plutaich iii his Rthtes. Some men 
may think forgeiy no very iiLinuiis enmt, but all must think it an act oi 
dishonesty ; and king.-, (whose moral scale is nowhere an exact one) would 
be likel) U) hold it in greater repiobation than anything but tieasoii and 
iMsiiiiectioii Had the acciis.ition httn true, oi cieJited, or made at the 
tinu, the Athenians would not liave tolerated so long his lesidence among 
them, severe as he was on then manners, and peculiarly contemptuous and 
(.untiimelioiis toward the oiatois and philosophers ; Plato foi instance, and 
alteiward-. Demosthenes Htie however we may animadveit on the iii- 
accLiiacy of attrilxiting to him the reply, when somcbmly asked him wliat 
he thought ot Socrates as having seen liim, '•'that he ihoui^hl him a madman ’’ 
Diogenes was bur twdve ytais old .it the death of So( rates, and did nut 
le ive S'liope till long alter '1 he answer, we may (Oiiieive, oiigmated fiom 
the description that Plato in many of his dialogues had given of liis master. 
Among the faults of Plato he iidieulLd his alR'ctatioii of new words un¬ 
necessary and inelegant ; foi instance, his coinage of T/iairei^h-nji, and 
KvaO&TTjt^ which Plato deferuled very fiigidly, telling him tliat. although 
he' had eyes to see a cup and .i table, he bad not uiideistanding ioT tuppeitu 
dt\A tdbiett^; audit ind( ed must be an uncommon one! Plato himself, 
the most invidious ot the Gieds writers, sjy-, tb.it he was another Socratc's. 
but a mad one ; meaning f no doubt) that he was a Soc rates when he spoke 
generally, a mad one when he spoke of /am Ainoiig Ins bearers was 
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Phorion a fact which alone would <.ct aside the tale of Ids adversaries, 
•i thousjiul times iipeated hy their rtaders, about Ids public iiidiilj^encc in 
(IItain iminoralitiis which no magistratiiri* would toleiate 

Late in hit he was taken by piiate-' and sold to Xeniades the Corinth¬ 
ian, whosi. children he educated, and who d(^clared that a {<;(X)d genius had 
enteted Ins house in Diogenes. Heie he died. A contest arose, to whom 
among his intimates and dt«-ciples should Im allowed the distinction ot sup¬ 
plying the expenses of his funeral ; nor was it settled till the fathers of his 
auditors and the leaders of the people met together, and agreed to bury 
him at the public chaige at the gate of the Isthmus ; the most lemarkable 
><pot 111 Gieece, by the assemblage of whose bravest inhabitants it was 
made glorious, and sacred hy the garni s in honour of her gods. 


VIII. XENOPHON AND CYRUS THE YOUNGER.i 

Cyrus. Xenophon, I have longed for an opjiortunity of con- 
vcising with thee alone, on miitteis in which thou eKcitest my 
admiration. Accoidiiig to rejioit thou weit tlie disciple of 
Socrates the Mage, wh.mi the Athenians condemned to drink 
hemlock, because he had . geniub of his own. 

Xenophon. It is tiue, O Cyuis, I was. 

Cyrus. Verily, O wonderful man, thou must be the best 
fairier and huntei in Gieece; and, thinking on thee, 1 have 
oftentimes wished in my hcait that so deserving a country as thy 
Attica, which IS not destitute of wolves, polec.its, and foxes, had, 
for eveiy one of them, .i leopaid, a lion, .ind a tiger. 

Xenophon. O son of Darius, king of kings ! the gods do not 

[' 'I'lic history of Cyrus may be I.iiefly given Danns, King of Persia, 
died, leaving two sons Aitaxerse- the eldei, who sucieided him, and 
Cyins, to whom he had given a satiajiy On his latlier's death Ai taxei xi s 
thuw his brorhei into prison, and vas only persuaded to sjiare his hie 
.vnd reliase him hy the entreaties of his mothei Paiysatis 'i'he danger 
and disgiace he h.ul thus expeiienced deteimined Cyuis to attimpt to 
depose his hiothei, and foi tins end he collected an aiiny of fJreek 
mercenaries, one of whom was Xeiio[)lu)n tiie Athenian, and invaded 
Pi rsia III \vas howevi i dele ited and killed at C) n ixa. .. ml the CJi eck 
iiDops onl^ allidiil tlu.li letieat with miuh diffitulry iindi •-die lommand 
of XiiioidiOii Ih Mills wri'Mig an acioiint li the expedi'.i'n of Cyrus, 
Xuioplion .ilso wiote a ticalisc* lonceining lumting and iwo tieati'-e^ on 
till m.m.igemeiii ol Iiurses (bnag Convers in, 1X27 Woik'- 1, iS 46. 
Imag (.'oi'M'is (ik .111(1 H "ii . 1853. Woiks. n , 1876 )] 
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bestow all their upon one countiy ; or, having bcstowetl 
them, It seemeth good unto their divine m.ijcsticK that mortahs 
should counteract their beneficence. We no longer have those 
valiant cre.itures among us; to which priVatiun I attribute it 
chiefly that we possess more eloquence indeed and learning than 
those who have them, but less bodily activity and strength. 

Cyrus. Theic arc othoi .ind better reasons, O Xenophon, for 
these things. You are unbelieveis in the true religion, and have 
sunk thiough your idleness on the bosom of false gods; you clasp 
graven images, falling at the feet of such as have any. * 

Xenophon. O Cyrus, T ha\e obseivcd that the authois of good 
make men \ery bad .is often as they talk much about them; 
whether it be to punish us for oui presumption, or merely to 
laugh .It us, 1 do not know; noi have I ever heaid my mastei 
Socrate.s discouise upon the question. Certain it appears to me 
fiom whatever 1 have read, th.it the powerful and the wise lose 
botli theii jiower and their wisilom the moment tlicy enter into 
this dim and &.icrcd inclosuic; just as, on entciing the apartment 
of the women in your countiy, you lay aside both slipper and 
tuiban, .md c()\er the he.id with only the extiemity of the robe. 

Cyrus. We will tiy to keep ouiselves no less cool and 
ordeily on our argument, if thou wilt come into it with me. 
And now inform me, O most cvcellent, on what difference in 
religion or government you Greeks denominate .ill other nations, 
and among the rest even u.s, barbanans? 

Xtnophon. If, O Cyiiis, 1 may (as I believe I m.iy) rely on 
thy wisdom, thy modesty, and model.ition, I will .mswer the 
question to the best of my .ihilities. 

Cyrus. 1, who aspire to the thione of my ancestors, cannot 
be angry at the voice of truth, nor olfended tli.it a guest should 
execute my wishes. 

Xenophon. Couitcsy .ind gentleness distinguish the Persians 
fiom othci moiLiIs. "I'hev .iie le.ss subject to cruelty than any 
lacc among men, unless .sccjities lie across theii path. Now, 
Cyiiis, those things must suiely he the woist of things which 
lendci the most humane of men the most inluim.ine. 1 devute a 
little way fioni the mam question, like my teacher, for the 
puipose of asking a prep.ii.itoiy one, which may lead me back 
again, anil enable me to conduct tliee smoothly .ind plcas.intly. 
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Pi.iy infoim me, O Cyms, since I am about to be a leader in thy 
army, wh.it .irc thy ordcr.s if I shoultl h.ip|jen to intercept the 
concubines of any hostile s.itiap? 

Cyrus. O Xenophon, keep thy hands, thy eyes, thy desires, 
away from them, as becomes thy gr.ivity of wisilom and jiurity of 
heart, expressed in a countenance where we discern and venerate 
the beauty of seriousness and re.serve. 

Xenophon. O Cyrus, I .1111 a liuntcr, and, being so, a deviser 
of stratagems, and may perchance Like others th.in concubines. I 
daicnot utter what labors in my bosom: in vain fidelity excites 
and urges me. 

Cyrus. iSjieak, O best Xenojihon ! 

Xenophon. If then destiny .should cast down before me the 
hoise of thy brothci AiLixcrxes, and the chances of wai, or 
Mar aftei due s.icririce, should jilace him in my power,—what 
is niy duty ? 

Cyrus. Canst not thou, having in tuin with others of thy 
countiymen the oomm.ind of ten thousand Gieeks.' do thy duty 
without convsulting me m c.ises which, being unfoieseen, are 
discietionary ? 

Xinophon. The fall ol a king is terrible. 

Cyrus. The rebounil is worse. When your S.ituin fell fiom 
heaven, did any god oi moiLi! lend a hand to laisc him up 
ag.iin i 

Xenophon. It were imjnety to contend .igainst Jupiter. 

Cyrus. It were madness to contend against Destiny. Ac¬ 
cording to your f.ibles, S.ituin came fiist ; then came .fupitcr. 
'riic same divine right of expelling .ind occupying will be 
asserted as occasion may requiie. But Destiny s.iw the order of 
things rise, and sees it continue ; and gods before hei are .ilmost 
as little and weak as we .iie: she tCiiches tlieiii to repeat her 
words and obliges them to exi’cute hei will. If thou hast ,iny 
wisdom, as thou surely hast, O disciple of Socrates the Mage, 
nevei ask me .inorliei question on such .1 contingency. But 

I - '1 his IS a tin Kills pas'-.tj'o. Until some time after tli ■ '■ ih ol Uyrus, 
Xi iio|)1k)ii was only a sii'ialtein in the a'my, The alu.Nion to the 
)^i.ni.iali tomnianiliii^ intiiin stems to he diii to a icLollei .‘■ion of the 
oi {>.iiiis,iiion 111 till Atlunian aimy lieiote tlic battle of Mar<itlio,>, 'iheie 
\v no >.111 h aiiaiijriintiic in 'ht .iimy of Cyiiis J 
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answer me now, I entreat thee, about the strange word barbarian, 
at which (I hear) there arc satraps and royalcts who take offence 
wnen you apply it to them. 

Xenophon. Attribute not the invention of the word to us, O 
Cyrus! I have been as studious to know the derivation of it, 
as thou art; for it is not Greek. On the return of Plato (of 
whom perhaps thou hast heard some mention) from Egypt, I 
learned from him* that the expression was habitual with the 
priests of tliat country; whence we, who have borrowed much 
knowledge from the Egyptians, borrowed also this term. They 
apply It as we do, to all strangers indiscriminately; but originally 
it signified those only who live nearest to them, and whom on 
that account, as is customary with every nation in the world, they 
hated most. The Africans to the westward are called by them 
selves her~ber, a generic name, and probably of honourable import. 

Cyrus. O Xenophon, thou art indeed a treasury of wisdom; 
and in addition to it, I pray thee, do the gods, as 1 have heard, 
manifest to thee future events in dreams ? ^ 

Xenophon. Some they liave truly laid open unto me. 

Cyrus. Couldst not thou, O most wonderful, pray to them 
(not telling them that T saiil anything about the matter) to give 
thee one about the success of my aims? Foi our own puie 
religion does not allow us to expect or to pray for such an 
intei\ention. 

Xenophon. If we had an or.icle ncrii, T would consult it. 
For dreams iisu.illy arc confined to the eventu.il good or evil of 
the dreamer, although theie are instances to the contiary ; but in 
these instances the dieams fill upon minds peculiarly gifted, and 
piojieily fitted foi then reception. 

Cyrus. I li.ive .iskeJ the Sun several times for counsel; .md 
yet I nevci could collect out of his ladiance any ceitain sign or 
token. Only onc(‘ it w.is .ittended by .i laik, suddenly 

.S|)ungin;r honi step to tiy>.tal step 

In thk. blight n.t, wlure none can followhei ’’ 

* Plato says notlnng on the subject, it ‘'cenis prohalile that m this 
manner the expus'.ion came hi>.t among the Giecks, who would otliei\vi)e, 
wo may suppose, have taken the name ot snmt neaur and more feiociuiib 
tube 

[J See p 74 1 
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Thus one of our old poets, in a volume laid up at Persepolis, 
desciibcs her. The lark herself, and the recollection of the 
lines, comfoited and animated me greatly: first the bird, meriy 
and daring; then the brightness of the air ; and lastly, but 
jinncipally, the words “that she was rising where none could 
follow her.” This must certainly mean myself; for who can 
suppose that Artaxerxes at that moment saw another lark doing 
the like, or remembered the same verses, which came upon me 
like a voice inspired ? 

Xenophon, Although larks are not strictly birds of augury, 
like eagles and vultures, and sw.ins and herons, and owls and 
chickens, yet in this country, and against the Sun, and upon such 
an occasion, the appearance hath its weight with me, O Cyi us! 
However, I would not neglect to sharpen the scimitar, and to 
see that the horses be well exercised, and have plenty of oats and 
barley in the manger, and that their manes be caicfully combed, 
lest the advcisary think ns disoideily and unpi()\ided, and 
inclined to flight. T'hir the immuital gods have often changed 
theii minds upon finding us too confident and secuie, or too 
negligent and idle, and have e-dightened ours, to our cost, with a 
new and contraiy intcrpret^iUon of sentences utteied by their 
oracles. 

Cyrus, On reflecting a little, I think these oracles in general 
arc foolish things. 

Xenophon. I wish, O blameless Cyrus, that such a word had 
never overflown the enclosure of thy teeth, as tlie divine Homer 
says. 

Cyrus. I wonder, O mopt intelligent and thoughtful Xeno¬ 
phon, that you Greeks, so tew .is theie are of you, should 
worship such a number of gods. 

Xenophon. And I, O Cyius, tha^ you who have occasion for 
so many, and particul.iily just at piesent, should adoic but one. 
The Sun (I would speak it without offence) is nothing but an 
oib of fire; although, as ‘Ome s.iy, of a prodigious m.ignitude, 
haidly less than the Peloponnese.'* 

Cyrus, T once heard lioin a sl.ive, .i scholar of Dtmocii- 
tuf., that it IS many hundred times gieater th-.n the e.iith. 

[■'‘I’his «>i>inion is attributed to Anaxagoias, vvliuse lectuic'’ .Sn, uteb 
had attended. | 
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Xenophon. I seldom laugh, and ought never at insanity, and 
least of all at this. Alas, poor Greek ! when he lost his freedom 
he lost his senses. O immortal gods! may my countrymen at 
no time be reduced to that calamity, which nothing but this can 
mitigate! 

Cyrus. He added that, immense as is the glorious orb, it is 
only a dewdrop on the finger of God, shining from it under the 
light of his countenance, as he waves his paternal blessing over 
the many-peopled world. 

Xenophon. This is poetry, but oriental. Strange absurdity! 
when Jupiter is barely a foot taller than I am; as may be well 
imagined by his intermingling with our women, and without 
inconvenience on either side: at least I have heard of none 
recorded by the priests. He has indeed a prodigious power of 
limb, and his expansion at need is proportionate to his com¬ 
pactness. 

Cyrus. Give me thy sentiments, freely and entirely. 

Xenophon. I cannot but marvel then, O Cyrus, at the blind¬ 
ness of the Persians. Thcie is no other great nation, at all 
known to us, that does not acknowledge a plurality and variety 
of gods; and this consent, so nearly univers.'il, ought to convince 
the ingenuous and unprejudiced. I sec the worst consequences to 
a government in countenancing the adoration of a single one, to 
the exclusion and mortification of the rest. 

Cyrus. Perhaps to such .i loose fabne as a republic. 

Xenophon. In a monarchy no less. Power hath here too its 
gradations: the monarch, the mages, and the satr.ips. 

Cyrus. Do not you sec at once the beauty of this form ? No 
government is harmonious or rational without three estates; none 
decorous oi' sLible. The throne must have legs; but the legs 
must never strind ujipermost: the king bears upon the mages, tliey 
bear upon the floor, or people. The king reserves to himself 
omnipotence; he giants to his mages omniscience; to his people, 
in the body, omni]iiesencL*- In this m.inner he divides himself; 
but .all ij> one. Wheie power is so well |>oiscd, in c.iseof uigcncy 
we might impose tiscs to the amount of neaily a tenth, and rarely 
hear a muimur in the land. If you, the magistiates of free 
Greeks, weie to demand a flfteenth of the [noperty in Attica for 
the pui poses of government, the people would stone you. Now 
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unquestionably that regimen is the best which hath constantly the 
most power over them; as that is the best riding by which the 
horse is managed the most easily and quietly, in even places and 
uneven. Nothing is tnier or plainer. If we had as many gods 
and temples as you have, and if our deities and priests had as 
good appetites, our armies must be smaller, our horses leaner, and 
there would be more malignity and discord in the provinces. For 
ail sects, all favoreis 1 mean of p<irticular gods and goddesses, are 
united in one sentiment: that their deities are equally fond of 
picking bones and breaking them. 

Xenophon, Oui religion is most beautiful. 

Cyrus, Extremely so on the outside. In this external beauty, 
as in that of women when it is extieme, there is little expicssion, 
little sense. Our ritual is the best that can be devised for any 
hot climr'-e. In order to adore the Sun at his rising, we must 
(it is needless to say) rise early. This is the time of day when 
the mind and body are most active, and most labor can be per¬ 
formed both by men and c.ittle. Hence agriculture flourishes 
among us. Cleanliness, the consequence of our ablutions, is 
another spring of activity and health. We possess large sandy 
plains, which never would be cultivated unless they produced 
myrrh, benzoin, lavender, and other odors; the only sacrifices we 
make to God. The^'' earth offers them to her Cieator whcic she 
hath nothing else to offer; and he receives ^v^th a paternril smile, 
in these silent downs remote from groves, from cities and from 
temples, her innocent oblations, her sohr.uy endearments, her pure 
breath. I do not comjilain that the Boeotians kill a bull for the 
same purpose ; but a bull is that to which others beside gods and 
priests could sit down .it table: and the richci plains of Bocotia 
would be cultivated whethei Jupitci .itc his loast beef or not. 

Xenophon. Thcie arc many reasons, O Cyrus, jiolitically 
speaking, for youi religion ; but it is not founded on immutable 
truth, noi supported by indubitable miracles. 

Cyrus. What things are those ? 

Xenophon, I could mcfilion several, attested by thousands. 
Those of Bacchus, who traversed your country, arc remembered 
still among you; but as Apollo is the god from whom at this 
ciisis we may hope .i favour.ible oracle, I would represent to you 

[' From “'I’lie ” to “ bre. ^h ’ (5 linoii) added in ind ed.] 
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his infancy, his flight in the arms of Latona, and his victory over 
the serpent: nil as evident as that he sits above us arrayed in light, 
and IS worshipped by you, O Cyrus, although in ignorance of his 
godhead. 

Cyrus. I have heard about these things; and since perhaps 
we may consult his oracle, 1 will not question his power or deity 
until that is over. About the event I have more curiosity than 
inquietude, knowing the force of legitimacy on the minds of 
men. 

Why dost thou sigh, my friend ? do I appear to thee light, 
irresolute, inconstant? 

Xemphon. Not thou, O Cyrus, but thy evil station. Nothing 
is so restless as royalty; not air, nor ocean, nor Are : nothing can 
content or hold it. Certainties are uninteresting and sating to it; 
uncertainties are solicitous and sad. In its weakness it ruins 
many, in its strength more. Thou, O Cyrus, ait the most 
intelligent of kings, and wilt be (let me augur it) the most potent. 
Think that the immortal gods have placed thee on thy eminence 
only as their sentinel, whose watch is long and wide, stationing thee 
at the principal gate in the encampment of mankind. Great is 
the good or evil that is about to flow far and near under tliee. 

Cyrus. Far and near! These words, I think, are rather ill 
placed, by one who was the disciple of Socrates the Mage. They 
have however their meaning, their propriety, and, in thy eyes, their 
right Older. Thou, O Xenophon, 1 perceive, wouldst wish to 
penetrate into my thoughts relating to the Athenians; I have 
already penetrated into theirs. I know that in sound policy you 
never should let an ally whom you have served be greater than 
yourselves, if you can prevent it; and that those whom you assist, 
like those whom you attack, should come off the worse for it in 
the end. Individuals whom you succor in private life may some¬ 
times be giatcful; kings never aie. They will become of an 
unfriendly temper toward you, were it only to piove to others, 
and to pcifcuade themselves, that they were powerful and flounshing 
enough to have done without you. 

If the victory should be mine, as cannot be doubted—I being 
born the son of a king, Artaxerxes not—there is no danger that 
so small a people as the Athenians should attempt to divide the 
kingdom, or to compromise it in any way between us; nor would 
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I suffer it. But Policy is my voucher that I will assist you 
against your enemies; in such a manner however as to provide 
that you shall always have some, and dangerous enough at least 
to attract your notice. I say these words to you in pure con¬ 
fidence. To a friend here speaks a friend; to a wise man here 
speaks no simple one. 

Xenophon. If you would worship, O Cyrus, the gods of Greece, 
I should be the more confident of success. 

Cyrus. I h.ive indeed at times to a certain degree a faith in 
auguries, in which I know the Greeks are expert: but although 
your religion is in her youth, your gods are as avaricious as old 
age could make them. Every religion that starts up, beyond 
Persia,** takes only as much truth to sUmd upon as will raise her 
safely to men's jjurses. The Egy|)tian priests have extensive 
lands, Attica is poorer in soil: there it is requisite to have 
oracles too and saciifices, gold and cattle, oil and milk, wax and 
honey. If this religion should be succeeded by another, as it 
must be when the fraud is l.ud open, the populace will follow 
those enthusiasts who tiuew down the images of the gods, and 
will help them the next m-'ming to raise up others in the same 
places, or even those elsewnere, differing but in name. Pride will 
at first put on the garment of Humility ; and soon afterward will 
Humility laise up her sordid baldness out of Pride's. Change in 
rituals is made purely for lucre, and, under the name of Reformation, 
comes only to bieak up a virgin turf or to pierce into an unexplored 
mine. Religion with you began in veneration for those who 
delivered you from lobbers: it will end in the discovery that your 
temples have been ever the dens of them. But in our hopes we 
catch at straws; the movement of a feather shakes us; the 
promise of a piiest confimis us. 

Let us now go to the stables: I have intelligence of a noble 
tiger, scarcely tlirec days’ hard riding from us. The peasant who 
found the creature shall be exalted in honor, and receive the 
government of a province. 

Xenophon. Is the be.ist a male or female, to die best of his 
knowledge ? 

Beyond Pei sia ” added in ind ed. The next senronn* there reads 
“ Oiir mages and likewise the Egyptian priest'* had theii laiuis Attica, 

"] 
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Cyrus, A female: she was giving milic to her young ones. 
On perceiving the countryman, she drew up her feet gently, and 
squared her mouth, and rounded her eyes, slumberous with 
content; and they looked, he says, like sea-grottos, obscurely 
green, interminably deep, at once awakening fear and stilling and 
compressing it. 

Xenophon, Fortunate he escaped her! We might have lost 
a fine day’s hunting in ignorance of her lair. 

Cyrus. He passed away gently, as if he had seen nothing; 
and she lay still, panting. Come, thou shalt take thy choice O 
wonderful Xenophon, of my spears. 


IX. ALCIBIADES AND XENOPHON.^ 

Xenophon. Hail, O Alcibiades! Welcome art thou to the 
Athenian who hath retired from the contentions and turmoils of 
Athens, to spend his latter days among these hills and wood¬ 
lands. 

Alcibiades. Hail also, in return, O Xenophon, to thee! Long 
life, and sound health for the enjoyment of it! Thou wast 
always a lover of the chase, of which there is none within our 
Attic territory; and of whatever else is manly, of which there is 
but little. 

Xenophon. My old pursuits are indeed not wanting here. 
We are, as thou discemest, under the ridges of Taygetos; 
which are reflected at this cventime with more than their own 
grandeur on the broad Eurotas. 

Alcibiades. Gmciously and hospitably am I received by the 
most illustrious of the Athenians, under whovse command it would 
have been my gloiy to have fought. But pardon my interroga¬ 
tion when I diffidently ask thee, in the name of all the gods and 

Alcibiades was^ assassinated before Cyrus started on his expedition 
against Artaxerxes. Moieover he was then more than foity years of age. 
Landor lias accordingly founded the present Conversation on an ana¬ 
chronism, and has assigned to Alcibiades a pel petual youth. (Athensum, 
Jan. lo, 1852. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1853 Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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demigods, why thou withdiewest thy right hand so suddenly and 
abruptly 

Xenophon. Wait, O Alcibiades, until the hervants have 

brought the salt water. 

Alcibiades. Infinite and immortal thanks, O most considerate 
of mankind ! but I never drink it salt. 

Xenophon. Of a certainty no such beverage is proposed to 
thee. Chian wine is far preferable. But, unless I see thee duly 
lustrated, I (hire not touch thy hand. 

Alcibiades. Thine own, O Xenophon, hath done bolder 
things repeatedly. It would have prostrated the monarch of the 
Medes and Persians, the king of kings. 

Xenophon. Surely, had the gods so willed it. But behold, 
here comes the vase of water; here also the salt, gift of Poseidon 
to the human race; and virgin oil, stiengthener and puiilici, gift 
of the virgin goddess. 

Alcibiades. Pleasant to the hand, after holding the bridle so 
many hours in the heat of the day, are truly all tliesi' .ippliances; 
excepting the salt, perhaps 

Xenophon. Precisely th one thing needful. Remember, O 
Alcibiades, the stitues ot Hermes,'^ which it is believed, but 
believed (I hope) erioneously, were disfigured by thee. If it be 
true (and pardon my fears), lustration in this foitunate house may 
be accepted in some sort as expiatory. Giant it, ye gods! and 
especially thou, O son of Maia, grant it, I beseech thee! 
Methinks the dogs are howling ominously in the courtyard. 
Whether it portend good or evil will, perhaps, be manifested unto 
me in my dreams this night. Meanwhile, let me propitiate the 
Blessed by a libation. And now, O Alcibiades, the divine thing 
having been jierfoimcd, tell me, arc the giils and the youths and 
the philosophcis as fond of thee as ever? Do they play as 
formeily with thy crisp glossy curls, so delicate and umbrageous ? 
Do they attempt to make thee angry by applying the odious Hute 

The mutilation in a single night ol all the statn s of Kermci in the 
streets of Athens is one of the undistoverccl crimes in liistoiy It might 
seem improbable that Alcibiades could have '>een foolish «.i'< ugh to take 
pait in such an action—and tiie bate suspicion of his guilt piovoked his 
exile — ■ yet tonsidering the insolence of hi' ehararter, it is not hard to 
suppose him eng<ig'ng in such a blasphemous treak, ^ ven at the moment 
when he had just bien placed iii command of the Sicilian expedition ] 
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to thy lips, and threatening a worse infliction on thy refusal to 
blow it ? O cruel Summer that absorbest Spring! thou deservest 
that Autumn should wither all thy flowers! Youth is a precious 
thing, O Alcibiades, and I would rather be the possessor of it 
than of nearly all my dogs and half my farms. 

jllcibiades. Our teacher Socrates was entirely of the same 
opinion in regard to its value; but then indeed he had no land 
wherewith to make the barter; and no such an inmate and confident 
as that grave, sagacious old hound, that soothsayer in the court¬ 
yard, whose language methinks is unambiguous and impressive. 

Xenophon. Thou mockest inconsiderately, I am loth to say 
impiously, the admonitions sent us from above through the brute 
creation. The wisest men that ever existed upon earth have 
implicitly believed in them. If birds foretell us events, and 
guide us by their voices and their flight, surely those animals 
may as icasonably be listened to which have spent their 
lives with us, and know our habitudes and tempers, our desires and 
imperfections. But, alas! thcie arc men in the present times 
who doubt whether an image of Pall.is ever brandished a spear; 
whether Aphiodit^ ever smiled on her woi shipper; whether 
Hci^ ever fiowned with indignation on the wife who had vio¬ 
lated her vows; whether Apollo flayed Marsyas for impious 
presumption ; whether the niaible brow of Zeus or Poseidon ever 
sweated. 

Alcibiades. Incredulous men indeed!—sheer atheists! I 
myself have known miscalled philosophers who doubted, or pre¬ 
tended to doubt, whether Pallas spi.ing in full growth and com¬ 
plete armature tioni the foiehead of Zeus. 

Xenophon. Possibly this may be allegorical: I would neithci 
say noi deny it; noi willingly entertain the question. Hesita¬ 
tion and .iwe become us in the presence of the gods; resolution 
and courage in presence of mortal men. Cavillers I they might 
even object to the lecordrd fact, that Bacchus was inclosed in 
the thigh of his father foi safety, and cut out fiom it in due 
season. 

Ahibtades. His f.iihei would have aflbrded him a residence 
more commodious to both parties, had he recollected his own, 
at neaily the same age, among the Nymphs of Ciete. Readily 
do I believe that both Zeus and Poseidon sweated: Zeus, when 
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the Titans wcie almost as bad towaid him as if they had been, 
one ind all, his own fatheis, and Poseidon, when the flaming 
car of Apollo was within a hair’s bieadth of his beard. But 
possibly It was only the stitues that weie in question, and not the 
gods personally. 

Xenophon. Venly, O Alcibiades, in the truly religious mind 
there IS no diffeicncc whatsocsei. Ztus is omnipiesent, but more 
particularly existent within his image. And, when his votaries have 
knelt before him, he sometimes hith nodded affiimatively, some¬ 
times negatively. Aphrodite heiself, who listens in general more 
complacently, h ith been known to turn quite round. 

Alcibic^es. What did she lefuse by this extraordinary tergiver 
sation ^ 

Xi ophon. To listen. 

Alcthiades. I hi\c always found that Aphiodit^ is best dis¬ 
posed toward those who aie leist importunate. Her eais weie 
as njgh to the supplicant s before. Neither would I have left 
her until I had found lie placable. 

Xenophon. Thou spt i 'st now discreetly and devoutly, as 
becomes the scholii of boei ites. 

Alcthtades. Theit are some, I gneve to say it, who doubt his 
disci etion ; many, his elevotion. 

Xenophon. His® last command ought to hive given those 
sceptics the most complete satisfiction in thitmittei. The cock, 
I hope ind tiust, was duly siciificcd otheiwise, ye miy expect 
eie long anothei pligue within youi city. 

Alcibiades. CeiLiinly the offence would dcseive it. 

Xenophon. Asclepius is among the most beneficent of the 
immortals, yet he deminds his dues. 

Alcthiades. Our teaehei wi accused of impiet), ind of 
coirupting the youth of Athens. Pious men hive htcly tuincd 
the tide, and stand leid) ind alcit to take aU the youth into their 
own hands and all then little sins into their own bosoms. They 
come with authoiity, thiy tell us. 

pXtiioph n Mcmi laliilia i i defends So rates trains cchiif^tof 
impiet) he ^ lys He fic jUtntly iciihced i the sight of all men botJi 
in his ow n house ind on the public altar Tn i^l ito s Pli id 11 5 ? Socrates’ 
la t w irds IK Ciito I owe a cock to Asckpius will }oii rtn ember to 
p tiu i’lI t ■* II offei II was the usual one made by persons recover¬ 
ing, 11 n in ill ss ] 
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Xenophon. With whose ? 

Akthtades. A priest’s, whom they have chosen and appointed 
from their own body. 

Xenophon. So! they give the authority first, and then receive 
It ^ 

Alcibiades. It seems so. But they say that a god always 
guides them in their choice. 

Xenophon. Then the object of their choice must always be 
pure, beneficent, and consistent. But is it possible that a mortal, 
who believes in the existence of any god, should assume that 
god’s nature and exercise his authonty ? The worst atheists are 
not those who deny the existence of a deity, but those who arro¬ 
gate to themselves the attributes. Every man must be conscious 
of his daily wants and weaknesses, common alike to him and to 
all his fellow creatures. And if it were in the nature of things 
that his vanity should render him blind to them, or that his pre¬ 
sumption should impel him to seize with avidity what the imbecile 
or the wicked may offer, yet there are hours of repentance and 
of remoi se ; there are lights brought by invisible hands into the 
midnight chamber; and tliere is an account-book laid by them 
on his breast, of insufferable weight until he rises to open it, and 
even less toleiablc when he piiuses its contents. 

Alcibiades. The world is occupied, O Xenophon, and occu¬ 
pied almost exclusively, by knaves who deceive and by fools who 
are deceived. Our nurses lull us to sleep by their cant j other 
old women take us out of tlicir aims and prolong it by theii 
incantations. 

Xenophon. Whether in these there be efficacy, or none, I 
would not here inquire. But supposing a hierophant such as 
thou hast leiircsented to me, with power unlimited and divine, 
and equal benevolence, he must be able and willing to compose 
all the differences of mankind, and to diffuse universal peace and 
good-will. Do those under him preach such doctrine ? 

Aictbiudes. Some of them do. Indeed I believe it is to be 
found in the holy books, which all of them profess to read and 
to be guided by. However, the universal good-will is confined 
to their own jicculiar sect’s univeisality. Benevolent as they 
profess themselves to be, they have been known to shut up young 
persons in the dark, as we shut up quails, and to keep them all 
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their Jifetime in such a situation. The refractory or incredulous 
they lash and famish. Those who only laugh at them, or refuse • 
to be handled by them, or recalcitrate at their caresses, they 
threaten with Tartarus and Cerberus and Phlegethon and the 
Furies. 

Xenophon. Comminations such as these are against the laws. 
Intimidation is not for men, but for children ; and the parent is 
the only judge in the court. Religious men show us the way to 
the gods, but never drag us by the throat to them, nor lire us as 
we do horses to correct the bad humois and to increase the 
speed. But who and whence, O Alcibiadcs, are these priests ? 

Alc'ibiades. Eg)rptian^ mostly. Even Athenians are beginning 
to inculcate their dogmas, together with other oriental supersti¬ 
tions; pretending that, as they are tlie most ancient, they are 
also fur this reason the most venerable, and that our own leligion 
is only a cutting or slip from theirs, much withered and dwarfed 
by transplantation. Isis is striding up rapidly to the Parthenon ; 
and some sagacious ones smell the sludge of the Nile, and dream 
of its inundating the Ilyss\•^. 

Xenophon. O saviour Zeus! O protectress Pallas! avert 
this dire calamity! Return ye also, twin sons of Leda, from 
your beneficent and warning stars! stand again on the confines of 
your country and defend her I If Athens falls, Sparta falls too. 
Civilization and manliness are carried down the s.inie torrent, and 
courage makes vain efforts in the dark. Incredible! that men 
deriding the sophist, denouncing the philosojiher, contemning the 
institutions of our city, defying its enactments, should enibiace 
the most humiliating and emasculating of Egyptian superstitions! 

Alcihiades. Many have gone over into Egypt, and have 
thought themselves as wise as Pythagoras, 01 Herodotus, 01 
Plato, for having made the same voyage. Some indeed have 
found such favor with the priesthood of that country, as to have 
leceiveda scale of a crocodile, a tail of an ichneumon, or a feather 
of an ibis. Few of them however aie disposed to shave their 
crowns until the hair is thinner and gia)er, appielienhi\f* that they 

[■* Ejfyptinn priests play in Landoi’s Giteie the pait that Roman 
Catholir priests played in modem Eurojie as Jie saw it Often when he 
ittacks the jiiic'-ts ol Isis he i-' thinking ol those of Rome I 
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might be less efficient in bringing over the flexible sex to embrace 
their tenets. 

Xenophon. Where priests have much influence, the gods 
have little; and where they are numerous and wealthy, the 
population is scanty and miserably poor. War may be, and 
certainly is, destructive; but war, as thou well knowest, if it cuts 
off boughs and branches, yet withers not the trunk. Priests, like 
ants, corrode and corrupt whatever they enter. Consider how 
potent was Egypt in the reign of her king Sesostris, when the 
military, for ever in action, kept the priesthood to its own duties 
and subordinate. Consider what she afterward became when the 
helmet was less honored than the tonsure. Cambyses overran her 
fertile regions, throwing down the images of gods and heroes, 
under which it is probable Menelaus, holding the hand of 
Helen, stood in amazement at their majesty and antiquity. Un¬ 
conscious tliat he was about to meet another Memnon on the 
banks of the Scaniander, he gazed intently on the tranquil 
features of the hero who had held his stiition for ages by the 
Pyiamid. No long peiiod before the invasion of Greece, winch 
ended with such disaster and shame to the barbarian, the monu¬ 
ments of Egypt, too solid to be ovei thrown, were mutilated and 
effaced; even the records of her ancient glory were obliterated. 
The season of peace is indeed a hajipy season ; and sorrowful is it 
to see a mother and her daughters in the field all day without a 
htiongei arm to help them in their labor. Yes, happy is the 
season of peace even to men ; but it is only when strenuous toil 
hath preceded a har\ost which, without industry and foiethought, 
must be unproductive. Whatever nation supposes that peace is 
the greatest of blessings will enjoy none; and peace itself will 
lemain with it more uncertainly and precariously than any. What 
hath rendered Spai ta powerful and prosperous ^ Not her priests, 
nor even the dioscuri (with reverence be it spoken !), her patrons 
and protectois; but prudent kings, valiant citizens, disciplined 
soldiers, dutiful wives, virtuous mothers and maidens, who breathe 
courage into the heart before it be.its to love. 

Alcibiades. Religions that blunt the sword and emasculate 
the soldier level the load for despotism. When I hear the 
sound of drum and tiumpet, let it not be Cybele's. 

Xenophon. Poweifiil as is Cybcle, and mother of the gods. 
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the manlier Greeks erect no temples and offer no sacrificesw or 
prayers to her; enough of honor to be mother of the gods. 
Pallas and Ar^s we supplicate. 

Alcibiadet, Believe me, those importations from Egypt will 
presently bring toward our market-place no welcome customers 
from Macedon. 

Xenophon^ Philip, king of that country, is politic and warlike. 

Alclhiades, He is reported to be given to diunkenness. 

Xenophon. Drunken men often imagine vain things, and 
sometimes dreadful ones. Martial ardor I have seen among 
them, such, my friend, as we soberer could with difficulty ex¬ 
tinguish. Although the Macedonians are addicted to conviviality 
and indulge somewhat largely in wine, do not fancy that they 
are in the daily habitude of such excesses, l^hey rise early, 
which habitual drunkaids never do; and many hours of every 
day aic spent in the habitual exercise of arms, not always singly, 
nor by twos and threes, but oftener in divisions of the phalanx. 
Sometimes the whole phalanx is ranged in order, performs its 
evolutions, and remains in the field the greater part of the morn¬ 
ing. Moreover, the king of Macedon hath archers and slingers 
from among his tiibutiries and allies. Variety of .irms hath 
frequently been disastrous to armies well disciplined, but ill pre¬ 
pared to encountei them. We may desjiisc the barbarians at .1 
disLance; but there are places and occurrences where they are 
far from despicable. Be sure the f.iccs of tlie Macedonians are 
not always turned northw.ird. The fountain of Dirce may 
tremble and dry up under the hoof of the Thessalian chaiger; 
and he may stmip and [raw, to make it sufficiently tin bid for his 
draught, the clcai Ismenos. Sorrow and shame .md indignation 
seize and agitate me when I think it jiossibJe (O ye gods avert 
it!) that in oui very birthplace, in the city of Theseus, of 
Codrus, and of Solon, Pallas may lower her spear, and he who 
shakes the earth may diop his trident. And sh.ill these locusts 
from Eg5rpt settle in the holy places where tlx v stood ? 

Alcihindes. Nothing more likely. The schools of J’ythagoras, 
no longer modest, no longer taciturn, are sending <vei to us 
fiom the middle of Italy thriftless though busy swarms. 

Xenophon. Religion and irreligion seem to jirevail by turns. 
Better an empty enp than .1 cup of poison. 
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jllcibiades. It appears to me, O Xenophon, who indeed have 
thought but little and incuriously about the varieties of religion, 
that whichever is the least intrusive and dogmatical is the best. 
All are ancient; as ancient as man’s fears and wishes: the gods 
would all be kind enough if nations would not call upon them to 
scatter and exterminate their enemies. Hitherto it has been our 
privilege to woiship them in our own way, whether in the temple 
or round the domestic hearth; grateful to those of our family 
who taught us how best to propitiate them, but indignant at any 
impudent intruder from Samothrace or from Taurica who exacted 
bloody sacrifices. And indeed at the present day we are not 
highly pleased at the near prospect of stiungers, less ferocious but 
more perfidious, raising up their altar on our olive-grounds, or 
tinkling their brass to attract the bees from our gardens. 

Xenophon, Let every man hive his own bees in his own 
garden ; let every man worship his own god in his own house! 

Alcihtades, Be those, who assume to themselves the right 
'•f controlling it, diiven out with scourges from the precincts 
of tl.e city! 

Xenophon. Now, O Alcibiadcs, come into another room, 
ud, *^his being the supjici hour, partake with me, complacently 
nd benignly, ot our Spartan faie. 


X. DEMOSTHENES AND EUBULlDES*i 

Eulnlules. You have always convinced me, O Demosthe- 
les, while you weie speaking; but I had afterward need to be 
onvinced again; .ipcl I .icknowledge th.it I do not yet be- 

A philospher of Mik-tiis, and a diamatic poet. Demosthenes is 
.aid to .lavt* Let.. Lis siliolai 

[' i''')genf‘s. ’ .u'l tills. 1 . 10. A quotes the following lines from a comic 
oet f meet 'g .uilnili let. wi*'l- Demosthenes 

“The v'.angling fluh liu' s the piittei of dilemmas 
Who ..oils the iJn toiiL..i'is up wit' mind-heguihng quibbles, 

Has gone and cairied oil with lim tli /indy-woidy-jargon 
Demosthenes was wont to use ” 

Landor’s Euhulides is of couise "eiti.ci the qui'ibling philosopher noi 
the bittei opponent of Aiistotle whom Diogei'i s Laeitius describes, 
^mag. Convers., i, 1824: i. 1826 Works, i., 1846. Imag. Convers., 
Gks and Rom., 1853. Work'-. 1876 j 
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licve in the necessity, or indeed in the utility, of a war with 
Philip. 

Demosthenes* He is too powerful. 

Eubulides, This is my principal reason for recommending 
that we should abstain from hostilities. When you have said 
that he is too powciful, you have admitted that we are too 
weak; we arc still bleeding from the imartan. 

Demosthtnes* Whatever I could offer in reply, O Eubulides, 
I have already spoken in public, and I would rather not en- 
lai'gc at present on it. Come, tell me freely what you think 
of my speech. 

Eubulides. In your language, O Demosthenes, there is, I 
think, a resemblance to the Kephisos, whose waters, as you 
must have observed, arc in most seasons pure and limpid and 
cquaLlc in their course, yet abounding in depths of which, when 
we discern the bottom, wc wonder that we discern it so clearly; 
the siime river at every stoim swells into a torrent, without ford 
or boundary, and is the stronger and the more impetuous from 
resistance. 

Demosthenes. Languap'.* is part of a man’s character. 

Eubulides. It often is aitificial. 

Demosthenes. Often both aie. I Bjieak not of such lan¬ 
guage as that of Gorgias and Isocrates and other rhctoncians, 
but of that which belongs to eloquence ; of that which cnteis 
the heart however closed against it, of that which pierces like 
the sword of Perseus, of that which cat lies us aloft and easily 
as Medea her children, and holds the world below in the same 
6Ub])ensc. 

Eubulides.^ When I had lepeated in the morning to Cyno- 
balanos p^it of a conversation I held with you the evening 
before, word for woid,—my memoiy being very exact as you 
know, and especially in letaining your phrases,— he looked at 
me with a smile on his countenance, and said, “Paidon me, 
O Eubulides, but this suiely is not the l.inguage of Demosthe¬ 
nes.” In reality, you had then, as you otten do when we are 
alone together, given way to youi genius, and 1 ' ! hazaidcd 
an exubei.ince of thought, imagination, and expression, w'hich 

[}' Pi oin ' Fuituli tfi " to do ’* liiicsi^ added in 3rd ed , see note 4 on 

Inllm'dii" Convc'i s.itMui ] 
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delighted and transported me. For there was' nothing idle, 
nothing incorrect, but much both solid and ornamental; as 
thoce va&es and tripods are which tite wealthy and powerful 
offer to the gods. 

Demosthenes, Cynobalanos is a sensible man, and conver¬ 
sant in style; but Cynobalanos never has remarked that 1 do 
not wear among my friends at table the same short dress I 
put on for the bema. A more sweeping train would be trod¬ 
den down, and the wearer not listened to, but laughed at 
Look into the field before you. See those anemones, white, 
pink, and purple, fluttenng in the breeze; and those other 
flowers, whatever they are, with close-knotted spiral blossoms, 
in the form of a thyisus. Some of both species rise above the 
young barley, and arc very pretty; but the farmer will root 
them out as a blemish to his cultivation, and unprofitable in 
sustaining his family. In such a manner must we treat the 
undergrowth of our thoughts, pleasing .as they may be at their 
fiist appearance in the spring of life. One fellow thinks him¬ 
self like Demosthenes, because he employs the same movement 
of tlie arms and body ; .mother, for no better reason than be¬ 
cause he is vituperative, acrid, and insolent, and, before he was 
hissed and hooted from the Agoia, had excited the populace 
by the vehemence of his harangues. But you, who know the 
face and features of Demosthenes, his joints and muscles and 
whole conformation, know that Nature hath separated this 
imitative animal most widely from liim. 

Eubulides. Mischievous as an ape, noisy as a lap-dog, and 
restless as a squirrel, he luns along to the extremity of eveiy 
twig, leajis over from paity to party, and, shaken otF from all, 
cieeps under the throne at Pell.i. 

Demosthenes. Philip is the fittest ruler for his own people, but 
he is better for any one else to dine with than to act or think 
with. His conversation is far above the kingly : it is that of an 
111 bane companion, of .1 scholar, I was going to s;iy of a philo¬ 
sopher; I will say more, of a sound unwiangling leasoner, of a 
pkain, intelligent, and intelligible man. But those qualities, not 
being glaring, do not attract to him the insects from without. 
Even the wise become as the unwise in the enchanted chambers 
of Power, whose lamps make every face of the same color. 
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Royalty is fed intessantly by the fuel of slavidi desires, blown by 
fulsome breath and by cringing follies. It melts mankind 

into one inert mass, carrying off and confounding all beneath it; 
like a torrent of iEtnean lava, bright amid the darkness, and dark 
again amid the light. 

Euhultdeu O for Cynobalanos! how would he stare and lift, 
up his shoulders at this torrent! 

Demosthenes* He never can have seen me but in the Agora ; 
and 1 do not carry a full purse into the crowd. Thither I go 
with a tight girdle round my body; in the country 1 walk and 
wander about discinct. How 1 became what 1 am, you know 
as well as I do. I was to form a manner, with great models on 
one side of me, and Nature on the other. Had I imitated Plato 
(the writer then most admired) 1 must have fallen short of his 
amplitude; and his sentences are seldom such as could be ad¬ 
mitted into a popular harangue. Xenophon is elegant, but unim- 

? a8sioned, and not entirely free, I think, from affectation, 
lerodotus is exempt from it: what simplicity! what sweetness! 
what harmony! not to mention his sagacity of inquiry and his 
accuracy of description. He could not, however, form an orator 
for the times in which we live; nor ^ indeed is vigor a character¬ 
istic or a constituent of his style. I profited more from Isxus, 
from the study of whose writings, and attendance on whose 
pleadings, 1 acquired greatei strength, compression, and concen- 
trarion. Aristoteles and Thucydides were before me: I trembled 
lest they should lead me wheie I might raise a recollection of 
Pericles, whose plainness and conciseness and gravity they 
imitated, not always with success. Laying down these qualities 
as the foundarion, I have ventured on more solemnity, more 
passion. I have also been studious to bring the powers of action 
into play ; that great instrument m exciting the affections which 
Pericles disdained. He and Jupiter could stnke any head with 
their thunderbolts, and stand serene and immovable; I could 
not. 

Eidnthdes. Your opinion of Pericles hath always been the 
same, but I have formerly heard you mention Plato with much 
less esteem than to-day. 

Demosthenes^ When we talk diversely of the same person or 
Prom “ nor ** to << concentration ” (5 lines) added in 3rd ed.} 
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thing we do not of necessity talk inconsistently. There Is much 
EB Plato which a wise man will commend; there is more that 
will captivate an unwise one. The irony in his Dialogues has 
amused me frequently and gready, and the more because m odien 
I have rarely found it accompanied with fancy and imagination. 
If 1 however were to become a writer of dialogues, I should be 
afiaid of usine it constandy, often as I am oblig^ to do it in my 
orations. Woe betide those who force us into it by iniusdce and 
presumption! Do they dare to censure us?—they who are 
themselves the dust that sullies the wing of genius. Had 1 
formed my opinion of Socrates fiom Plato, I should call Socrates 
a sophist. Who would imagine on reading Plato that his master, 
instead of questioning and quibbling, had occupied his dme in 
teaching the uses and ofEces of philosophy ? There is as wide a 
diderence between the imputed and the real character of this 
man, as there is between him who first discovered com growing 
and him who first instructed us how to gnnd and cleanse and 
prepare it for our sustenance. We are ashamed to give a false 
chardctei of a slave, and not at all to give a faUer of our betters. 
In this predicament stands Plato, regarding his master, his 
scholars, and his opponents. 

Eubulides, Before him Pythagoras and Democritus, and 
earlier still Pherecydes, taught^ imiiortant truths, and, what is 
rarer, separated them from pernicious falsehoods. Pythagoras, 
who preceded Plato in Egypt, and from whom many of his 
fancies are taken, must have been a true lover of wisdom, to have 
travelled so far into countnes known haidly by name in Greece. 

Demosthenes, Perhaps he sought some congenial soul; for, 
if two great men are existing at the extremities of the earth, they 
will seek each other. 

Euhtdtdes. Their greatness then must be of a different form 
and texture fiom what mankind hath usually admired. Great* 
ness, as we daily see it, is unsociable. 

First ed leads: Pherecydes . Demosthenes. Of the latter onr 
accounts are contradictory I enteitain no doubt that the knowledge, the 
prudence, the authority of Pythagoras were gt eater than those of any 
man, who, under the guidance ot die gods, hath enlightened the regions of 
Europa. Euhuhdes. He must have been,” &c. Five lines below, 1st ed. 
reads; “ Eubultdes. Greatness is unsociable. Demosthenesy* &c.] 
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Demosthenes* The * perfect loves what generates it, what pro¬ 
ceeds from it, what partakes its essence. If you have formed an 
idea of gieatnesH, O Eubulides, which corresponds not with this 
description, efface it and cast it out. Pythagoras adapted his 
institutions to the people he would enlighten and direct. What 
portion of the world was ever so happy, so peaceable, so well- 
governed, as the cities of southern Italy ! While they retained 
his manners they were free and powerful; some have since de¬ 
clined, others are declining, and perhaps at a future and not a 
distant time they may yield themselves up to despotism. In a 
few ages more, those flourishing towns, those inexpugnable 
citadels, those temples which you might deem eternal, will be 
hunted for in their wildernesses like the boars and stags. 
Alreadv there are philosophers who would remedy what they 
call popular commotions by hereditary despotism, and who think 
it as natural and reasonable as that children who cry should be 
compelled to sleep: and there likewise are honest citizens who, 
when they have chewed theif fig and swallowed it, say, “ Yes, 
*twere well.” What a eulogy on the human understanding, to 
asseit that it is dangerous to choose a succession of administrators 
from the wisest of mankind, and advisable to derive it from the 
weakest! There have been free Greeks, within our memory, 
who would have entered into alliance with the most iniquitous 
and most insolent of usurpers, Alexander ® of Pherai,—a territory 
in which Theb^, who murdered her husband, is praised above 
others of both sexes. O Juno ! may such marriages be frequent 
in such countries! 

Look at history: where do you find in continuation three 
hereditary kings, of whom one at least was not inhuman in dis¬ 
position or weak in intellect? Either of these qualities may 
subvert a State, exposing it first to many sufferings. In our 

[® First ed. reads • “ it ” for “ The perfect,” and at line 4 reads “ out. I 
admire in Pythagoras a disdain and contempt of dogmatism, amidst 
the plenitude of power. He adapted,” 8 cc 3 

[*> Alexander of Pherz was during his lifetime the most powerful of , 
all the princes of Thessaly. During the lifetime of £pamin>'n<Ias he was 
reduced to the position of a subject ally of ThL.bes, and it is apparently to 
this that Landor here refers. He was assassinated by Thebe his wife, 
who had discovered that he meditated putting herself and her hi others to 
death.] 
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Athenian constitution, if we are weakly or indiscreetly governed, 
or capriciously, which hardly can happen, the mischief is tran¬ 
sitory and reparable: one 'year closes it; and the people, both 
for its satisfaction and its admonition, seb that no corruption, 
no transgression, in its magistrates, is unregarded or unchastised. 
This of all advantages is the greatest, the most corroborative of 
power, the most tutelary of morals. I know that there are 
many in Thrace, and some in Sicily, who would recall my 
wanderings with perfect good-humor and complacency. Demos¬ 
thenes has not lived, has not reasoned, has not agitated his soul, 
for these: he leaves them in the quiet possession of all that 
moulten arguments, and in the persuasive hope of all their bright 
reversions. Pythagoras could have had little or no influence on 
such men: he raised up higher, who kept them down. It is 
easier to make an impression upon sand than upon marble: but 
it is easier to make a just one upon marble than upon sand. 
Uncivilized as were the Gauls, he with his moderation and pru¬ 
dence hath softened the ferocity of their religion, and hath made 
it so contradictoiy and inconsistent, that the first of them who 

reasons will subvert it. He did not say, “You shall no longer 

sacrifice your fellow-creatures: ” he said, “ Sacrifice the 
criminal.” Other nations do the sjime; often wantonly, always 
vindictively: the Gauls appease by it, as they imagine, both 
society and the gods. He did not say, “ After a certain time 

even this outrage on Nature must cease : ” but he said, 

“We have souls which pass into other creatures,”^ A belief 
in the transmigration of souls would abolish by degrees our 
inhumanity. 

Euhulides. But what absurdity ! 

Demosthenes, Religion, when it is intended for the uncivilized, 
must contain things marvellous, things quite absurd to the wiser. 
But 1 discover no absurdity in making men gentler and kinder; 

[7 First ed. reads* “creatures: our dreams prove it if they are not 
reminiscences of what has happened or been represented in our actual 
life, they must be of what passed before: for from a confusion of brain 
to which some attribute them, there can arise nothing so regular and 
beautiful as many of these visions which you have all experienced. A,” 
&c. And 2 lines below, ist ed. reads; “inhumanity. 1 know nothing 
else that can: in other words, f know nothing else that is worthy to be 
called religion. Eubuhdes,'* &c ] 
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and 1 would rather worship an onion or a crust of bread, than a 
god who lequires me to immolate an ox or kid to appease him. 
The idea, not of having lost her daughter, but of having lost her 
by a sacrifice, fixed the dagger in the grasp of Clytemnestra. 
Let us observe, O Eubulides, the religion of our country, be it 
what it may, unless it command us to be cruel or unjust. In 
religion, if we are right, we do not know we are; if we are 
wrong, we would not. Above all, let us do nothing and say 
nothing which may abolish or diminish in the hearts of the 
vulgar the sentiments of love and awe; on the contrary, let us 
perpetually give them fiesh excitement and activity, by baring 
them to the heavens. On the modifications of love it is un¬ 
necessary to expatiate; but 1 am aware that you may demand of 
me what excitement is required to fear. Among its modifica* 
tions or dependencies are veneration and obedience, against the 
weakening of which wc ought to provide, particularly in what 
relates to our mi^gisteriai and military chiefs. 

Eubulides, 1 do not conceive that Pythagoras has left behind 
him in Gaul, unless at M tssilia, the lemembiance of his doctrines 
or of his name. 

Demosthenes. We hear little of the Gauls. It appears how¬ 
ever that ^ they have not forgotten the wisdom or the services 
of Pythagoras.^ The man of Samos was to some extent their 
teacher. It is remarkable that they should have preserved the 
appellation. He was too pnident, I suspect, to trust himself 
many paces beyond the newly-built walls of Massilia ; for the 

First ed. leads: ** that this most capricious and most cruel of 
nations is building cities and tstablishing communities. The most 
arrogant, the most ungratetul, the most unthinking of mankind have 
not," &c. At the next line, ist ed. reads: “Pythagoras. Ask them 
who was their legislator . . . tliey anstver you Samotes: ask them who 
was Samotes, they reply, A wne man •who came amongst us long ago from 
beyond the sia . lor barbaiians have little notion of times, and run wildly 
into far antiquity. The man," &c ] 

[’ Pythagoras is a character to wnom Landor frequently lecura in his 
witings (see, for instance, Peiicles and Aspasia, Letter cUxvii., and the 
following letters). It is impossible to criticise in any ua'Onable space 
the views held by Landor, but it may be said shoitly that the identifica¬ 
tion here and elsewdiere suggested between Samote<>, the legislator of the 
Gauls, and Pythagoias rests upon no ancient authority.] 

[w From “ He ” to “ repl) " (37 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 
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^ ignorant and barbarous priests would be loth to pardon him the 
crime of withdrawing a dependent in a proselyte. 

‘Eubulides. The Druids, the most ferocious and ignorant of 
all the priests our countrymen have anywhere discovered, fell 
back farriier into their woods and wilderness at seeing the white 
stones of the citadel rise higher than their altars. Even these 
rude altars were not of their construction, but weie the work of 
a much earlier race. The Fhocsans and other lonians were 
sulHciently well versed in policy to leave the natives unmolested 
in their religion. Already does that lively and imitative people 
prefer a worship in which the song and the dance and geniality 
warm the blood, to one which exacts it in the windy downs and 
gloomy woodlands, and spills it on the channelled stone, and 
catches it dropping from the suspended wicker. Young men 
crowned with flowers are likelier to be objects of aversion to the 
ancient priests than to the most timorous and shy of their 
disciples. The religion of blood, like the beasts of prey, will 
continue to trend northward. Worshippers of Apollo, and 
followers of Bromius and the Nymphs, would perish in the sun¬ 
less oak forests; and the Druid has no inheritance in tlie country 
of the vine. But it becomes the quiet religion and placid wisdom 
of the Greeks to leave inviolate all the institutions of the circum¬ 
jacent people, and especially of those who wish to live among 
them. By degrees they will acknowledge a superiority which 
they could contend against weie it asserted. 

Demosthenes. Pythagoras is said to have been vigorous in 
enforcing his doctrines. 

Eubulides. In his school; not beyond. They are such 
indeed as we would little wish to see established in a free State, 
but none ever were better adapted to prepare the road for civiliza¬ 
tion. We find it diflicult to believe in the metempsychosis. 
In fact, as other things grow easy, belief is apt to grow 
diflicult. 

Demosthenes. Where there is mysticism we may pause and 
listen ; wheic there is argument we may contend and reply. 
Democritus, whom you often mention, certainly no mystic, often 
contradicts our senses. He tells us that colors have no color; 
but his arguments arc so strong, his Linguage so clear, his 
pretensions so modest and becoming, I place more coniidence 
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in him than in others; future philosophers may demonstrate^ 
to calmer minds what we have not the patience to investigate.'^ 

EubuTtdes. Plato hath not mentioned him. 

Demosthenes^ O greatness! what art thou, and where is thy 
foundation t I speak not, Eubulides, of that which the vulgar 
call greatness,—a phantom stalking forward from a saltmarsh 
in Boeotia, or from a crevice in some rock of Sunion or of 
Taxos ; t but the highest, the most illustrious, the most solid 
among men, what is it ? Philosophy gives us arms against 
others, not against ourselves; not against those domestic traitors, 
those homestead incendiaries, the malignant passions,—arms 
that are brilliant on the exercise-ground, but brittle in the fight, 
when the most dangerous of enemies is pressing us. Early love 
was never so jealous in any one as philosophy in Plato. He 
resembles his own idea of God, whose pleasure in the solitudes of 
eternity is the contemplation of himself. 

Eubulides. Jealousy is not quite excluded from the school 
opposite. Aristoteles, It has been suggested to me, when he 
remarks that by the elongation of the last member in a sentence a 
dignity is added to compo .ition, looked toward you, who, as you 
have heard the rhetoricians say, are sometimes inattentive or 
indifferent to nobility of expression. 

Demosthenes. When Aristoteles gives an opinion upon elo¬ 
quence 1 listen with earnestness and respect: so wise a man 
can say nothing inconsiderately. His own style on every occa¬ 
sion is exactly what it should be; his sentences, in which there 
are no cracks or inequalities, have always their proper tone: for 
whatever is rightly said, sounds rightly. 

Ought I to speak nobly, as you call it, of base matters and 
base men ? Ought my pauses to be invariably the same ? Would 
Aristoteles wish that a coat of mail should be as flowing as his 
gown ? Let peace be perfect peace, war decisive war; but let 
Eloquence move upon earth with all the facilities of change 
that belong to the gods themselves; only let her never be idle, 

* Newton has elucidated the theory ol t'olors first pi' posed by De-. 
inociitU'f, the lobsof whose voluminous works is the greatest that philosophy 
has sustained. 

f 'Faxes was rtcli in silver-mines. 

pi From “ Jealousy ’* to opposite ” (z lines) added in 3id ed.j 
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never be vain, never be ostentatious; for these are indications 
of debility. We, who have habituated oui selves from early 
youth to the composition of sonorous periods, know that it 
requires more skill to finger and stop our instrument than to 
blow it. When we have gained over the ear to our party we 
have other work to do, and sterner and rougher. Then comes 
forward action, not unaccompanied by veliemence. Pericles 
you have heard used none, but kept his arm wrapped up within 
his vest. Pericles was in the enjoyment of that power which 
his virtues and his abilities well deserved. If he had carried 
in his bosom the hre that burns in mine, he would have kept 
his hand outside. By the contemplation of men like me, 
Aristoteles is what he is; and, instead of undervaluing, I love 
him the better for it. Do we not see with greater partiality 
and fondness those who have been educated and fed upon our 
farms, than those who come from Orchomenos or Mantinca ? 
If he were now among us in Athens, what would he think of 
two or three haranguers, who deal forth metaphysics by the 
pailful in their addresses to the people ? 

Eubulides, I heard one, a little time since, who believed he 
was doing it, ignorant that the business of metaphysics is rather 
to analyze than to involve. He avoided plain matter, he le- 
jected idiom; he filtered the language of the people, and made 
them drink through a sieve. 

Demosthenes. What an admirable definition have you given, 
unintentionally, of the worst public speaker possible, and, I will 
add witli equal confidence, of the worst writer! If I send to 
Hymettos for a hare, I expect to distinguish it at dinner by its 
flavor as readily as before dinner by its ears and feet. The 
people you describe to me soak out all the juices of our dialect. 
Nothing is so amusing to me as to hear them talk on eloquence. 
No disciple at the footstool is so silent and ductile as 1 am at 
the lessons I leceive; none attends with such composure, none 
departs witli such hilarity. 

[la From “he ” to “ sieve ” (2 lines) added in 3rd ed.l 

[t* From “Nothing” to “hilarity” (4 lines) added in 2nd ed. At 
“hilarity” I St ed. inserts Eubulides. They could do nothing better 
To come again with you into the kitchen, if they run only give us tiipe, 
let them give it clean. Demosthenes. I,” &C.J 
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I have been careful to retain as much idiom as I could, often 
at the pen! of being called ordinary and vulgar. Nations in a 
state of decay lose their idiom, which loss is always precursory 
to that of freedom. What your father and your grandfather 
used as an elegance in conversation is now abandoned to the 
populace, and every day we miss a little of our own, and collect 
a little from strangers: this prepares us for a more intimate 
union with them, in which we merge at last altogether. Every 
good writer has much idiom; it is the life and spirit of language: 
and none such ever entertained a fear or apprehension that strength 
and sublimity were to be lowered and weakened by it. Speak¬ 
ing to the people, I use the people's phraseology: I temper my 
metal according to the uses 1 intend it for. In fact, no language 
is verv weak in its natural coui'se until it runs too far; and then 
the poorest and the richest are ineffectual equally. The habitude 
of pleasing by flattery makes a language soft; the fear of offend¬ 
ing by truth makes it circuitous and conventional. Free govern¬ 
ments, where such necessity cannot exist, will always produce 
true eloquence. 

Eubuhdes. We have in Athens young orators from the 
schools, who inform us that no determinate and masculine 
peculiarities of manner should appear in public: they would 
dance without displaying their muscles, they would sing with¬ 
out discomposing their lips. 

Demosthenes. I will drag them—so help me Jupiter!—back 
again to their fathers and mothers; 1 will grasp their wrists so 
tightly, the most perverse of them shall not break away from me. 
Tempestuous times are coming. Anothci month, or two at 
farthest, and I will throw such animation into their features and 
their gestures you shall imagine they have been singing to the 
drum and horn, and dancing to dithyrambics. The dust-box 
of metaphysics shall be emptied no more from the schoolroom 
into th^ council. 

I suspect I have heard the chatterer you mentioned. The 
other day in the market-place 1 saw a vulgar and shuffling man 
lifted on a honey-barrel by some grocers and slave-ir-Tchants, and 
the -crowd was so dense around me I could not walk away. A 
fresh-looking citizen, next me, nodded and winked in my face at 
the close of eveiy sentence. Dissembling as well as 1 could my. 
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impatience at his importunity, “ Friend,” ssaid I, ** do believe me, 
I understind not a syllabic of the discourse.” 

“ Ah, Demosthenes! ” whispered he, “ your time is fairly gone 
by; we have orators now whom even you, with all your acuteness 
and capacity, cannot comprehend.” 

** Whom will they convince ? ” said I., 

“ Convince ! ” cried my narrator; “ who has ever wished to be 
persuaded against the giain in any matter of importance or utility ? 
A child, if you tell him a horrible or a pathetic story, is anxious 
to be persuaded it is true; men and women, if you tell them one 
injurious to the respectability of a neighbour. Desire of per¬ 
suasion rests and dies here. We listen to those whom we know 
to be of the same opinion as ourselves, and we call them wise for 
being of it; but we avoid such as differ from us; we pronounce 
them rash before we have heard them, and still more afteiward 
lest we should be thought at any time to have erred. We come 
already convinced: we want 8ur|)rise, as at our theatres; astonish¬ 
ment, as at the mysteries of Eleusis.” 

“ But what astonishes, what sui-prises, you ? ” 

“To hear an Athenian talk two hours together, hold us silent 
and immovable as the figures of Hermes befotc our doors, and find 
not a single one among us that can carry home with him a thought 
or an expression.” 

“Thou art light,” I exclaimed; “he is greater than Trip- 
tolemos: he not only gives you a plentiful meal out of chaff and 
husks, but he persuades you that it is a savoiy lepast.” 

“ By Jupiter! ” swore aloud my friend, “he persuades us no 
such thing ; but every one is ashamed of being the first to acknow¬ 
ledge that he never was master of a particle out of what he had 
listened to and apjilauded.” 

I had the curiosity to inquire who the speaker was. 

“ What! do you not know Anaedestatos ? ” said he, making 

I V 

From “ cried ” to “ erred ” (10 lines) added in snd ed.] 
riiis is one of Landor’s attacks upon Canning, under the name of 
Ana’destaros. The aciusation of embezzlement refers without doubt to 
the “Lisbon job.’’ In 1816 Canning was appointed Minister Extra* 
ordinary at Lisbon for the purpose of leceiving the King of Portugal on 
his return from Brazil, whither he had fled during the French invasion. 
The salaiy of the post was lilted at ^^14,000 a year, and when in the end 
the king refused to retui n at all, the transaction not unreasonably pro¬ 
voked Clitic ism.] 
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a mark of interrogation upon my ribs, Avith a shaqjer elbow than 
from his countenance I could have imagined had belonged to him ; 
“ the clever Anaedestatos who came into notice as a youth by the 
celebration in verse of a pebble at the bottom of the Ilyssos ? He 
forthwith was presented to Anytos, who experienced a hearty 
pleasure in seducing him away from his guardians. Anytos on 
his deathbed (for the gods allowed him one) recommended the* 
young Anxdestatos warmly to his friends: such men have always 
many, and those the powerful. Fortunate had it been for our 
country if he had pilfered only the verses he pronounced. His 
new patrons connived at his withdrawing from the treasury no less 
than six hundred talents.” 

“ Impossible ! six hundred talents are sufficient for the annual 
stiper d of all our civil magistrates, from the highest to the lowest, 
and of all the generals in our republic and its dependencies.” 

“ It was before you came forward into public life, O Demos¬ 
thenes ! but my father can prove the exactness of my statement. 
The last little sip from the reservoir was seventy talents,* for a 
voyage to Lesbos and a residence there of about three months, to 
settle the value of forty hidns of wine, owing to the Lesbians in 
the time of Thrasybulos. This, I know not by what oversight, 
is legible among the accounts.” 

Indignant at what I heard, I threatened to call him before the 
people. 

“ Let him alone,” said slowly in an undervoicc my prudent 
friend: ** he has those about him who will swear, and adduce the 
])roofs, that you are holding a traitorous correspondence with 
Philip or Artaxerxes.” 

I beggn to gaze in indignation on his florid and calm coun¬ 
tenance ; he winked again, again accosted me with his elbow, and 
withdrew. 

Eubulides. Happy Athenians! who have so many great men 
of so many kinds peculiar to yourselves, and can make one even 
out of Anaedestatos! 


14 00 pounds. 
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SECOND CONVERSATION.! 

EubuRdes. 11 was nearly in this place that we met once before, 
but not 80 early in the day ; for then the western sun had with¬ 
drawn from the plain, and was throwing its last rays among the 
columns of the Parthenon. 

Demosthenes, I think it was about the time when the question 
was agitated of war or peace with the king of Maccdon. 

Eubulides. It was. Why do you look so cheerful on a 
sudden ? Soon afterward followed tlie disastrous battle at 
Cheronxa. 

Demosthenes. Certainly, I derive no cheerfulness out of that 

Eubulides. Well, I believe there is little reason at the present 
hour why we should be melancholy. 

Demosthenes. If there is, I hope it lies not on the side of the 
Agora. 

Eubulides. You have composed your features again, and seem 
to be listening; but rather (I suspect) at your own internal 
thoughts than in the expectation of mine. 

Demosthenes. Let us avoid, I entreat you, my dear Eubulides, 
those thorny questions which we cannot so well avoid within the 
walls. Our opinions in matters of State are different; let us 
walk together where our pursuits are similar or the same. 

Eubulides. Demosthenes ! it is seldom that we have con¬ 
versed on politics, sad refuge of restless minds, averse from 
business and from study. 

Demosthenes. Say worse against them, Eubulides! and I, 
who am tossed on the summit of the wave, will cry out to you 
to curse them deeplier. There are few men who have not been 
witnesses that, on some slight divergence of incondite and unsound 
opinions, they have rolled away the stone from the cavern-mouth 
of the worst passions, and have evoked them up between two 
friends. I, of all men, am the least inclined to make them the 
subject of conversation ; and particularly when I meet a literary 
man as you are, from whom 1 can receive, and often have re- 

S * Imag Convers., iii, i8z8. Works i., 1S46 fmag. Convers., Gks. 

Rom, 1853. Works, ii., 1876 The first 21 lines. EuMtdti" to 
same,” weie added in ziid ed.J 
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ceived, some useful information, some philosophical thought, 
some generous sentiment, or some pleasant image. Beside, 
wishing to make an impression on die public mind, I must 
not let my ideas run off in every channel that lies before me: 
I must not hear the words, ** Demosthenes will say this or this 
to-day.” People ought to come toward me in expectation, and 
not carrying my sentiments, crude and broken, walleted before 
them. 

Eubulides^ There are however occasions when even politics 
are delightful; when they rejoice and exult as a stripling, or 
breathe softly as an infant. 

Demosthenes* Then we cannot do better than sit quiet and 
regard them in silence ; for it is such a silence as the good 
citizen and good father of a family would be unwilling to disturb. 
Why do you smile and shake your head, Eubulides ? 

Eubulides* Answer me, first; had you no morning dream, 
Demosthenes, a few hours ago : which dreams (they tell us) are 
sure to be accomplished, or show us things that are already so ? 

Demosthenes, I dream seldom. 

Eubulides, Were you awakened by no voices ? 

Demosthenes, 1 sleep soundly. Come, do not fall from philo¬ 
sophy to divination. We usually have conversed on eloquence. 
I am not reminding you of this, from the recollection that you 
once, and indeed more than once, have commended me. 1 took 
many lessons in the art from you; and will take more, if you 
please, as we walk along. 

Eubulides. Be contented : none surpasses you. 

Demosthenes. Many speak differently upon that subject, lying 
to the public and to their own hearts, which I agitate as violently 
as those incited by me to bleed in the service of our country. If^ 
among our literary men I have an enemy so rash and impudent as 
to decry my writings, oi to compare them with the evanescences 
of the day, T desire for him no severer punishment tlian the 
record of his sentence. The cross will be more dm able than 
the malefactor. 

Eubulides. In proportion as men approach you, they applaud 
you. To those far distant and far below, you seem as little as 
they seem to you. Fellows who cannot come near enough to 
^ From “ If among ” to “ throw it ” (lo lines) added in ind ed.) 
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Tevereftce you think they are only a stone’s throw distant; and 
they throw it. Unfortunate men ! Choked by their criticisms, 
which others expectorate so easily ! 

Demosthenes» Commiserate them more still, ignorant or 
regardless as they are, that they have indented and incorpor¬ 
ated a mark of ignominy in their names. Ay, by the dog ! (as 
Socrates used to swear) and such, too, as no anger of mine 
could have heated for them, no ability of mine impressed. 

Eubulides.^ There are few among the ignorant, and especially 
if they are pompous and inflated, who, if we attend to them 
patiently, may not amuse us by the clumsy display qf some rash 
opinion. I was present a few nights ago at a company where you 
were mentioned— 

Demosthenes. My master in rhetoric ! dear Eubulides! do we 
correctly say “ present at a company ** ? 

Eubulides. You and I do. We are present at many com¬ 
panies ; we form a part of few. 

Demosthenes. Continue the narrative: the objection is over¬ 
come. 

Eubulides. Willingly do I continue it, for it reminds me of 
an evening in which your spirits had all their play, and soared 
above the city-walls and beyond the confines of Attica. Men 
whose brains are like eggs, boiled hard, thought your ideas or 
your speech exuberant; and very different was indeed your 
diction from its usual economy and fiiigality. This conversation 
of yours was repeated, the reciter employing the many metaphors 
you had used. Halmuros sat next me, kicking my legs now and 
then in his impatience to express that ill-humor which urges him 
on all occasions to querulousness and contradiction. At last he 
sprang up, and, wiping the corners of his mouth, declared that 
your mind was not rich enough for all those metaphors which an 
injudicious friend had quoted as yours. I replied to him calmly, 
that it was natural he should be ignorant of the fact, and 
certain that he must remain so, since Demosthenes only used such 

f ® For “ Expectorate ” 1st ed. reads: “ spit out or bring up again.”] 

* First ed. inserts. “ Laying their hands upon me, they have touimed 
the idle waters of immoitality; and will mourn loi it like Thetis, and 
as bitterly and as vainly.” From “ There ” to “ justite ” (61 lines) added in 
and ed.; see note 6 below ] 
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language when it was excited by the wit or the wisdom or the 
geniality of his friends; and I consoled him with the assurance 
that a warier man might have fallen into the same pit, without the 
same help of extrication. Although he saw how friendly 1 had 
been to him, he was not pacified, but protested that many doubts 
icmained upon his mind. He appealed to Cliniades who sat 
opposite. “ I have been present,’* said Cliniades, “ at my 
father’s and in other places, when Demosthenes hath scattered 
among us all the ornaments of diction; it would puzzle me to 
recount, and you to remember, the names of them.” “That is 
a modest youth,” said Halmuros in my ear, “ but rather too 
zealous in partisanship.” 

Demosthenes. Inconsiderate and silly is the criticism of Hal- 
murrs. Must a pugilist, because he is a pugilist, always clench 
his fist ?—may he not relax it at dinner, at wine, at the reception 
of a friend f Is it necessary to display the strength of my muscles 
when I have no assailant to vanquish or intimidate ? When we 
are wrestling we do not display the same .ittitudes as when we 
are dancing. On the sand and in the circle we contend for the 
crown j amid the modiJ^tions of flute and lyre, of tabor and 
cymbal, we wear it. And it is there, among our friends and 
favorites, among the elegant and refined, we draw attention to the 
brightness and the copiousness and the pliancy of its constituent 
parts. It is permitted me, I trust, O Eubulides, to indulge in a 
flowery and flowing robe when I descend from the bema, and 
relax my limbs in the cool retirement at home. If I did it in 
public I should be powerless; for there is paralysis in derision. 
Plainness and somewhat of austerity ought to be habitual with the 
orator. If he relinquishes them rarely, when he does lelinquish 
them he gains the affections of his audience by his heartiness, 
warmth, and condescension. But sentences well measured and 
well moulded are never thrown away on the meanest of the 
Athenians; and many of them perhaps are as sensible of the 
variety I give to mine as the most delicate of the critics, and are 
readier to do me justice. 

Eululides, It appears to be among the laws of ^'.iture that the 
mighty of intellect should be pursued and cai-ped at by the little, 
as'^’ the solitary flight of one great bird is followed by the twittering 
petulance of many smaller. 

From “ as ” to smaller ” added in and ed.] 
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Demosthenes, The higher and richer bank is corroded by the 
Stream, which is gentle to the flat and barren sand; and philo¬ 
sophers tell us that mountains are shaken by the vilest of the 
minerals below them. 

EubuSdes, Here, O Demosthenes, let the parallel be broken. 
And now, cannot I draw from you the avowal that you have 
heard the news from Pella, brought by the messager at sunrise ? 
Your derision has not deterred the people from asking, ** Is Philip 
dead ^ 

Demosthenes, The messager came first to my house, knowing 
my habitude of early rising. My order as magistrate was that he 
keep secret this visit of his to me, threatening him with the dis¬ 
pleasure and censure of the more ancient, if ever they should dis¬ 
cover that the intelligence reached them after. My thoughts 
crowded upon me so fast and turbulently, that, no sooner had 1 
reached the monument of Antiope, than I stopped from exhaustion, 
and sat down beneath it. Happy as I always am to meet you, 
my good Eiibulides, I acknowledge I never was less so than on 
this occasion. For it is my practice, and ever has been, to walk 
quite alone.® In my walks I collect my arguments, arrange my sen¬ 
tences, and utter them aloud. Eloquence with me can do little else 
in the city than put oji her bracelets, tighten hei sandals, and show 
herself to the people. Her health, and vigor, and beauty, if she 
has any, are the fruits of the open fields. The slowness or celerity 
of my steps is now regulated and imjielled by the gravity and pre¬ 
cision, now by the enthusiasm and agitation, of my mind; and the 
presence of any one, however deal and intimate, is a check and 
impediment to the fiec agency of these emotions. Thousands, I 
know, had 1 remained in the city, would have come lunning up to 
me with congratulations and embraces; as if danger could befall 
us only from the hand of Philip !—another Jove, who alone upon 
earth can vibrate the thunder. 

Euhulides. One hour aftei ward I passed through them hastily, 


[® Cf. Epicurus, Leuution, and Teinissa, 3rd speech of Epicurus. 
Landor’sown hahit of composition as he walked amonjj tlie hills of Fiesole 
is mentioned by Forster. Life, p 310. It appears probable that the long 
passage added 111 the am' ed, (see note 4 above) w.is intended to meet a 
criticism made by Mr Forster on this and the last Conversation. He had 
sug^sted that the language of Demosthenes was too figurative.] 
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and saw and heard them wandering and buzzing along the streets 
in every direction. 

Demosthenes. Leaving to us the country and fresh air« and, 
what itself is the least tranquil thing in Nature, but is the most potent' 
tranquillizer of an excited soul, the sea. To-day 1 avoid the 
swarm : to-morrow I strike my brass and collect it. 

How soon, O Eubulides, may this ancient hive be subverted, 
and these busy creatures lie under it extinct! 

Eubt^des.’^ That greatest and most fortunate event, the death 
of Philip, seems at one moment in the course of our conversation 
to have given you more than your ordinary vigor, and at another 
(as now again) to have almost torpefied you. 

Demosthenes. Inattention and taciturnity are not always proofs 
of incivility and disrespect. I was revolving in my mind what 1 
might utter as we went along, less unworthy of your approbation 
than miiny things I have spoken in public, and with great anxiety 
that they should be well received. 

There is then one truth, O Eubulides, far more important than' 
every other; far more conducive to the duration of States, to the 
glory of citizens, to the adornment of social life, to the encourage¬ 
ment of arts and sciences, to the extension of the commerce and 
intercourse of nations, to the foundation and growth of colonies, 
to the exaltation and dominion of genius, and indeed to whatever 
is desirable to the well-educated and the free. 

Eubulides. Enounce it. 

Demosthenes. There is, I rqieat it, one truth above all the 
rest; above all promulgated by the wisdom of legislators, the zeal 
of oratoi'S, the enthusiasm of poets, or the revelation of gods: a 
truth whose brightness and magnitude are almost lost to view by 
its stupendous height. If I never have pointed it out, knowing 
it as I do, let the forbearance be assigned not to timidity but to 
prudence. 

Eubulides. May I hope at last to hear it ? 

Demosthenes. I must conduct you circuitously, and interrogate 
you beforehand, as those do who lead us to the mysteries. 

You have many sheep and goats upon the mountain, whi^ 
were lately bequeathed to you by your nephew Timocles. Do 
you think it the most advantageous to let some mastiff, with no- 

P From “ Embulidet ’’ to '• dead ” C79 lines) added in and ed. ] 
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body*8 chain or collar about his neck, run among them and devour 
them one after another, or to prepare a halter and lay poison and 
a trap for him ? 

Eubulides. Certainly here, O Demosthenes, you are not leading 
me into any mysteries. The answer is plain; the poison, trap, 
and halter are ready. 

Demosthenes, Well spoken. You have several children and 
grandchildren; you study economy in their behalf: would you 
luther spend twenty drachmas for fuel than three for the same 
quantity of the same material ? 

EubuliJes, Nay, nay, Demosthenes; if this is not mystery, it 
is worse. You are like a teacher to whom a studious man goes 
to learn the meaning of a sentence, and who, instead of opening 
the volume that contains it, asks him gravely whether he has learned 
his alphabet. Prythee do not banter me. 

Demosthenes, Tell me then which you would rather,—make 
one drunken man sober for ever, or ten thousand men drunk for 
many years ? 

Eubutides. By all the gods! abstain from such idle questions. 

Demosthenes. The solution of this, idle as you call it, may 
save you much more than the twenty drachmas. O Euhulides! 
we have seen, to our sorrow and ignominy, the plain of Cheronsa 
bestrewn with the bodies of our bravest citizens; had one 
barbarian fallen, they had not. Rapine and licentiousness are the 
precursors and the followers of even the most righteous war. A 
single blow against the worst of mortals may prevent them. 
Many years and much treasure are usually required for an un¬ 
certain issue, beside the stagnation of tradic, die prostration of 
industry, and innumerable maladies arising from towns besieged 
and legions depo])ulated. A moment is sufficient to avert all 
these calamities. No usurper, no invader, should be permitted to 
exist on earth. And on whom can the vengeance of the gods 
be expected to descend, if it descend not on that guilty wretch 
who would rather that ten thousand innocent, ten diousand 
viituous, citizens should perish, than that one iniquitous and 
atrocious despot should be without his daily bath of blood ? A 
single brave man might have followed the late tyrant into Scythia, 
and have given his cai cuss to the vulture; by which heroic deed 
we should have been spared the spectacle of Greece in mourning. 
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What columns, whnt processions, would have been decreed to 
this deliverer, out of Uie treasure we may soon be condemned to 
pay, whether as tribute or subsidy, to our enslaver! 

Eubulides, No, no ! Praises to the immortals! he is dead.^ 
Demosthenes, Philip has left the world. But regard not, O 
my friend, the mutual congratulations, the intemperate and in- 
tempesdve joy, of the Athenians with any other sentiment than 
pity; for while Alexander lives, or Alexander’s successor, while 


any king whatever breathes on any of our coniines, Philip is not 
dead. 


Eubulides. Raise up thy brow, O Demosthenes! raise up 
again that arm, hanging down before thee as if a flame from 
heaven had blasted it! Have we not seen it in its godlike 
strength, terrible even in beneficence, like Neptune’s, when the 
horse sprang from under his trident ? Take courage I give it! 
Inspire it in a breatli from the inner and outer Keramicus 
to the Parthenon, from the temple of the Bumenides to the 
gates of the Piraeus. What is the successor of Philip ?—a mad 
youtli. 

Demosthenes* Does iruch mischief require much wisdom ? 
Is a firebrand sensible; is a tempest prudent ? It is a very 
indifferent rat or weasel that hatJi not as much courage as 
Alexander, and more prudence: I say nothing of temjierance, in 
which even inferior beasts, if there be any such, are his betters. 
We know this; the knowledge of it does not insure our quiet, 
but rather is a reason, at least the latter part of it, why we can 
trust in him for none. 


If men considered the happiness of others, or their own ; in 
fewer words, if they were rational or provident,—no iState would 
be depopulated, no city pillaged, not a village would be laid in 
ashes, not a faim deserted. But there always have been, Jind 
always will be, men about the despot, who persuade him that 
terror is better than esteem; that no one knows whether he is 


reverenced or not, but that he who is dreaded has indubitable 


It is worth noting this added passage for the defencp oi Tyrranicide 
contained in it. In his letters Landor ofter advocates tlie assassination 
of Napoleon, and the arguments attributed to Demosthenes probably 
represent his own views on the question. Unfortunately political 
assassins are rarely infallible and far-sighted statesmen.] 
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proofs of it, and is regarded by mortals as a god. By pampering 
foible in the prince, they are admitted to come closer and 
closer to him; and from the indulgence of his corrupted humors 
they derive their wealth and influence. Every man in the world 
would be a republican, if he did not hope from fortune and favor 
more than from industry and desert; in short, if he did not 
expect to carry off sooner or later, from under another system, 
what never could belong to him rightfully, and what cannot (he 
thinks) accrue to him from this. To suppose the contrary would 
be the same as to suppose that he would rather have a master in 
his house than friend, brother, or son; and that he has both more 
confidence and more pleasui'c in an alien’s management of it than 
in his own, or in any person’s selected by his experience and 
deputed by his choice. 

Eubulides. Insanity to imagine it! 

Demosthenes* In religions and governments, O Eubulides, 
there are tilings on which few men reason, and at which those 
who do reason shrink and shudder. The worthless cling upon 
these lofty follies, and use them as the watchtowers of Ambition. 
We too are reproved by them in turn for like propensities: and 
truly 1 wish it could be said that every human motive were 
ingenuous and pure. We cannot say anything similar. Come, 
let us own the worst: we are ambitious. But is it not evident 
of us orators in a republic, that our ambition and the scope of it 
must drop together when we no longer can benefit or forewarn 
our citizens ? In kingdoms, the men are most commended and 
most elevated who serve tlie fewest, and who, serving the fewest, 
injure the most; in republics, those who serve the many and injure 
none. The loss of this privilege is the greatest loss humanity can 
sustain. To you, because I ponder and meditate, I appear dejected. 
Clearly I do see indeed how much may soon cease to be within 
my power; but I possess the confidence of strength within me, and 
the consciousness of having exerted it for the glory of my coun¬ 
try and the utility of mankind. Look at that olive before us. 
Seasons and iron have searched deeply into its heart; yet it shakes 
its berries in the air, promising you sustenance and light. In 
olives it is common to see remaining just enough of the body to 
support the bark; and this is often so perforate, that, if near the 
ground, a dog or slieep may pass through. Neither the vitality 
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nor tht fi-cundity of the tree appears in the least to suffer by it 
While I remember what T have been, I never can ht less. 
£xtcj nal power affects those only who have none intnnsic illy. 
I have seen the day, Eubulides, when the most august of cities 
had but one voice within her walls; and when the stranger on 
entering them stopped at the silence of the gateway, and said, 
** Demosthenes is speaking in the assembly of the people/' 

This IS an ambition which no other can supplant or reach. 
The image of it stands eternally between me and kings, and 
separates me by an immeasurable inteival from their courts and 
eatiaps. I swear against them, in the name of our country, in the 
name of Pallas-A then^ and of all the gods, amid the victims that 
have fallen by them and aie about to fall, everlasting hatred < 

G now to the city, Eubulides, and report my oath. Add, 
that you left me contem])lating in solitude the posture of oui 
affaiis, leluctant to lay befoie the Athenians any plan or project 
until 1 have viewed it long and measured it correctly, and to 
deliver any words to tnem, whether of counsel or comfort or 
congratulation, unwoithy if so seditc and circumspect a people. 

Euhuhdts How grav^ ly and seriously you sptik* Do you 
think of them so hK^hly ^ 

Demosthenes, 1 have said it, go, repeat it. 


XI. ^SCHINES AND PHOCION.i 

JEschtnes, O Phocion, agiin I kiss the hand that hath ever 
raised up the unfortun ite' 

Phocion, I know not, jEschmes, to what your discouise 
would tend. 

P Thi4 19 a Conversation between two of those Athenian statesmen who 
bitterly opprsed the p licy of Demosthines— JE. chines probal ly from 
corrupt moti\e<> and Phocion from a nctri, cunt mpt for his own 
countrymen In integrity Phocion stood far above the other statesmen 
of his time He was ncvci even accused oi laving receiv biibes He 
was the best Athenian general of hts time and, when Philip attacked 
Byzantium his skill enabled the Atlunian to raise the siege But in 
spite of his chaiacter for rough h ncsty and his mihtaiy ability, it is 
certain that his '* antipatnotic bus ’ did much to make Philip s policy 
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JEichines^ Yesterday, wheh the malice of Demosthmes 
wodd have turned against me the vengeance of the people, 
•^y pointing me out as him whom the priestess of Apollo had 
designated in declaring the Athenians were unanimous, one 
excepted,—did you not cry aloud, 1 cm the man .* / throve of 
nothing you do? That I see you again, that I can express to 
you my gratitude,—^these are your gifts. 

Phocion, And does JEschines then suppose that I should 
not have performed my duty, whether he were alive or dead ? 
To have removed from the envy of an ungenerous rival, and 
from the resentment of an inconsiderate populace, the citizen 
who possesses my confidence, the orator who defends my 
country, and the soldier who has fought by my side,—was 
. among those actions which are always well lepaid. The line 
is drawn across the account: let us close it. 

jEschines, 1 am not insensible, nor have ever been, to the 
afflicted; my compassion hath been excited in the city and in 
the field: but when have I been moved, as I am now, to 
weeping ? Your generosity is more pathetic than pity; and at 
your eloquence, stern as it is, O Phocion, my tears gush like 
those warm fountains which burst forth suddenly from some 
convulsion of the earth. 

Immortal gods! that Demades and Polyeuctus ^ and Demos¬ 
thenes should prevail in the council over Phocion!, that even 
their projects for a campaign should be adopted, in preference 
to that general’s who hath defeated Philip in every encounter, 
and should precipitate the war against the advice of a politician 
by whose presages, and his only, the Athenians have never been 
deceived. 

Phocion. It is true, I am not popular. 

more effective than It could have been, had the advice of Demosthenes 
always prevailed. The anecdote with which this Conversation begins is 
given in Plutarch’s Life of Phocion 9.V., but thcic is no mention of 
iEschines in connection with the incident. (Imag. Con vers., i., 1824. 
2nd series, i., 1826. Works, i., 1846. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 
1853. Works, ii., 1876.)] 

[^Demades and Polyeuctus were Athenian oratois contemporary with 
Demosthenes. Of the latter almost nothing is known. The former Is 
always represented as a shifty and venal politician, but in eloquence 
superior even to Demosthenes, and far excelling him in the power of 
extemporary speech.] 
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JEschines. Become so! 

Phoc'ion. It has been frequently and with impunity in my 
power to commit base actions, and I abstained: would my friend 
advise me at last to commit the basest of all ?—to court the ^ 
suffrages of people I despise! 

J^tchtnes^ You court not even those who love and honor you. 
Thirty times and oftener have you been chosen to lead our armies, 
and never once were present at the election. Unparalleled glory! 
when have the gods ^^own any thing similar among men ? Not 
Aristides nor Epaminondas, the most virtuous of mortals,—not 
Miltiades nor Cimon, the most gloiious in their exploits,—enjoyed 
the favor of Heaven so uainterruptedly. No presents, no solicita¬ 
tions, no flatteries, no concessions : you never even asked a vote, 
however duly, customarily, and gravely. 

Phocion, The highest price we can pay for any thing is to ask 
it; and to solicit a vote appears to me as unworthy an action 
as to solicit a place in a will: it is not ours, and might have been 
another’s. 

^schines.^ A question unconnected with my visit now obtrudes 
itself; and indeed, Phocion, I have remarked heretofore that an 
observation from you hath made Athenians, on several occasions, 
forget their own business and debates, and fix themselves upon 
it. What is your opinion gn the right and expediency of making 
wills ? 

Phocion, That it is neither expedient nor just to make them; 
and that the prohibition would obviate and remove (to say nothing 
of duplicity and servility) much injustice and discontent,—the 
two things against which every legislator should provide the most 
cautiously. General and positive laws should secure the order of 
succession, as far as unto the grandchildren of brother and sister; 
beyond and out of dicse, property of every kind should devolve 
to the commonwealth. Thousands have remained unmarried, 
that, by giving hopes of legacies, they may obtain votes for public 
ofRces; thus being dishonest and making others so, defrauding 
the community of many citizens by their celibacy, and deteriorat¬ 
ing many by their ambition. Luxury and irregular iove have 
produced in thousands the same effect They care neither about 

First ed. reads: ** the favour of men I abominate and despise/’j 

^ From JEsehints^' to “public alTairs'’ (76 lines') added in 2nd ed.] 
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offspring nor about offices, but gratify the most sordid passions at 
their country’s most ruinous expense. If those two descriptions 
of citizens were prohibited from appointing heirs at their option, 
and obliged to indemnify the republic for their inutility and nullity, 
at least by so insensible a fine as tliat which is levied on them 
after death, the members would shortly be reduced to few; and 
much of distress and indigence, much of dishonor and iniquity, 
would be averted from the people of Athens. 

JEschifies, But services and friendships— 

Phocion, —are rewarded by friendships and services, 

JEschines. You have never delivered your opinion upon this 
subject before the people. 

Phocion, While passions and minds are agitated, the fewer 
opinions we deliver before them the better. We have laws 
enough; and we should not accustom men to changes. Though 
many things might be altered and improved, yet alterations in 
State-matters, important or unimportant in themselves, are 
weighty in their complex and their consequences. A litde car • 
in motion shakes all the houses of a street; let it stand quiet, 
and you or I could almost bear it on our foot: it is thus with 
institutions. 

JEschines, On wills you have excited my inquiry rather than 
satisfied it: you have given me new thoughts, but you have also 
made room for more. 

Phocion. i^schines, would you take possession of a vineyard 
or olive-ground which nobody had given to you ? 

Mschines, Certainly not. 

Phocion. Yet if it were bequeathed by will, you would? 

JEschines, Who would hesitite? 

Phocion. In many cases the just man. 

JEschmes. In some indeed. 

Phocion, There is a parity in all between a will and my 
hypothesis of vineyard or olive-ground. Inheriting by means of 
A will, we take to ouiselves what nobody has given. 

JEschines. Quite the contrary: we take what he has given 
who does not deprive himself of any enjoyment or advantage by 
his gift. 

Phocion, Again I say, wc take it, ^schines, from no giver 
at all; for he whom you denominate the giver does not exist: he 
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who does not exist can do nothing, can accept nothing, can 
exchange nothing, can give nothing. 

Msehines, He gave it while he was living, and while he 
had these powers and faculties. 

Phocion, If he gave it while he was living, then it was not 
what lawyers and jurists and legislators call a will or testament, 
on which alone we spoke. 

JEschines, True; 1 yield. 

Phocion, The absurdities we do not see are more numerous 
and greater than those we discover; for truly there are few 
imaginable that have not crept from some corner or other into 
common use, and these escape our notice by familiarity. 

JEschines, We pass earily over great inequalities, and smaller 
shock us. He who leaps down resolutely and with impunity 
from a crag of Lycabettos * may be lamed perhaps for life by 
missing a step in the descent from a temple. 

Again, if you please, to our first question. 

Phocion, 1 would change it willingly for another, if you had 
not dropped something out of which I collect that you think me 
too indifferent to the administration of public affairs. Indifference 
to the welfare of our country is a crime; but when our country is 
reduced to a condition in which the bad are preferred to the 
good, the foolish to the wise, hardly any catastrophe is to be 
deprecated or opposed that may shake them from their places. 

JEschines. In dangerous and trying times they fall naturally 
and necessarily, as flies drop out of a curtain let down in winter. 
Should the people demand of me what better I would propose 
than my adversaries, such are the extremities to which their 
boisterousness and levity have reduced us, I can return no answer. 
We are in the condition of a wolf biting off his leg to escape 
from the trap that has caught it. 

Phocion, Calamities have assaulted mankind in so great a 
variety of attacks, that nothing new can be devised against them. 
He who would strike out a novelty in aichitectine commits a 
folly in safety; his house and he may stand: he who attempts it 
in politics carries a torch, from which at the first narrow passage 
we may expect'a conflagration. Experience is our only teacher 
both in war and peace. As we formerly did against the 

* Called afterwards Ankesmos. 
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Lacedemonians and their allies, we might by our naval superiority 
seize or blockade the maritime towns of Philip; we might 
conciliate Sparta, who has outraged and defied him; we might 
wait even for his death, impending from drunkenness, lust, 
ferocity, and inevitable in a short space of time from the vengeance 
to which they expose him at home. It is a dangerous thing fi>r 
a monarch to coiTupt a nation yet uncivilized; to corrupt a 
' civilized one is the wisest thing he can do. 

JEschines, 1 see no reason why we should not send an 
executioner to release him from the prison-house of his crimes, 
with his family to attend him. Kings play at war unfairly with 
republics: they can only lose some earth and some creatures they 
value as little, while republics lose in every soldier a part of them¬ 
selves. Therefore no wise republic ought to be satisfied, unless 
she bring to punishment the criminal most obnoxious, and those 
about him who may be supposed to have made him so,—his 
counsellors and his courtiers. Retaliation is not a tiling to be 
feared. You® might as reasonably be contented with breaking^ 
the tables and chairs of a wretch who hath murdered your 
children, as with slaying the soldiers of a despot who wages war 
against you. Tlie least you can do in justice or in s<'’fety is to 
demand his blood of the people who are under him, tearing in 
pieces the nest of his brood. The Locrians have admitted only 
two new laws in two hundred years; because he who proposes 
to establish or to change one comes with a halter round his throat, 
and is strangled if his proposition is rejected. Let wars, which 
ought to be more perilous to the adviser, be but equally so: let 
those who engage in them perish if they lose—I mean the 
principals—and new wars will be as rare among others as new 
laws among the Locrians. 

Phocton. Both laws and wars are much addicted to the 
process of generation. Philip, 1 am afraid, lias prepared the 
Athenians for his government; and yet I wonder how, in a free 
State, any in.m of common sense can be bribed.The corrupter 
would only spend his money on persons of some calculation and 
reflection: with how little of either must those be endowed, who 
do not sec that they arc paying a perpetuity for an annuity! 

P Fiom “ You ” to “ brood ” (6 lines) added in 3rd ed.] 

P iEschines was certainly in the pay of Philip.] 
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Suppose that they, amid suspicions both from him in whose favor 
and from those to whose detriment they betray, can enjoy every 
thing they receive, yet what security have their children and 
dependents? Property is usually gained in hope no less of, 
bequeathing than of enjoying it; how certain is it that these will 
lose more thfki was acquired for them! If they lose th«r 
country and their law^ what have they ? The bribes of monarchs 
will be discovered by the receiver to be like pieces of furniture 
given to a man who, on returning home, finds that his house, in 
which he intended to place them, has another master. 1 can 
conceive no bribery at all seductive to the most profligate, short 
of that which establishes the citizen bribed among the members of a 
hereditary aristocracy, which in the midst of a people is a kind of 
fore gn State where the spoiler and traitor may take refuge. 
Now Philip is not so inhuman as, in case he should be ^e 
conqueror, to' inflict on us so humiliating a punishment Our 
differences with him are recent, and he marches from policy, not 
from enmity. The Lacedemonians did indeed attempt it, in the 
imposition of the thirty tyrants; but such a monstrous state of 
deguidation and of infamy roused us from our torpor, threw under 
us and beneath our view all other wretchedness, and we recovered 
(I wish we could retain it as easily!) our independence. What 
depresses you ? 

Mschtnes* Oh! could I embody the spirit I receive from 
you, and present it in all its purity to the Athenians, they would 
surely hear me with as much attention as that invoker and vio- 
later of the gods, Demosthenes, to whom my blood would be the 
most acceptable libation at the feasts of Philip. Pertinacity and 
clamorousness, he imagines, are tests of sincerity and truth; 
although we know that a weak orator raises his voice higher than 
a powerful one, as the lame raise their legs higher than the sound. 
He 7 censures me for repeating my accusation; he talks of taut¬ 
ology and diffuseness; he who tells us gravely that a man had 
lived many years, and—what then ?--that he was rather old when 
he died! Can any thing be so ridiculous as the pretentions of 
this man, who, because I employ no action, says action u thejirst, 
the second, the third requisite of oratory ; while he himself is the 

P From “ He ” to “ died ” (4 lines) added in 3rd cd. j 

* 'BjStwtfe 7o\Xa irif Kat ifp npeff^vTCftos ire (TcXetTa. 
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most ungraceful of our speakers, and, even in appealing to the 
gods, begins by scratching hia head ^ 

Phoewn, This is surely no inattention or indifference to the 
powers above. Great ^ men lose somewhat of their greatness by 
being near us, ordinary men gain much. As we are drawing 
nigh to humble buildings, those at a distance beyond them sink 
below , but we may draw so nigh to the grand and elevated as to 
take in only a small part of the whole. I smile at reflecting on 
the levity with which we contemporanes often judge of those 
authors whom postenty will lead with most admitation : such is 
Demosthenes. Differ as we may from him in politics, we must 
acknowledge that no language is clearer, no thoughts moie 
natural, no words more proper, no combinitions more unex¬ 
pected, no cadences more diversified and harmonious. Accus¬ 
tomed to consider is the best what is nt once the most simple and 
(.mphatic, and knowing tliat whit stitisfies the undeistanding con¬ 
ciliates the ear, I think him little if at all infenor to Anstotcles 
in style, though in wisdom he is is a mote to a sunbeam, ind 
bupeiioi to my master Plato, excellent as he is,— gorgeous indeed, 
but becomingly, like wealthy kings. Defective howevei and faulty 
must be the composition in prose, which you ind I with oui 
utteimost study and ittention cannot undei bLind. In poetry it is 
not exactly so , the gieatei share of it must be intelligible to tlie 
multitude but in the best there is often an undeisong of sense, 
which none beside the poetical mind, or one deeply veised m its 
mysteries, can comprehend. Furipides ind Pindar have been 
blamed by miny, who perceived not that the ariow drawn against 
them fell on Homer. The gods have denied to Demosthenes 
many paits of genius, the urbane, the witty, the pleasurable, the 
pathetic But, O A-schmts • the tiee of strongest fibre and 
longest dui ation is not looked up to for its flower noi for ita 
leaf. 

Let us piaise whitever we can reasonably nothing is less 

From ‘ Gieit t > whole (5 I ncs) added in 2nd 1 1 At th** 10th 
line of this peech i t tl leads Ni language is mire fircible, more 
cledi, nj tomlinitions >1 wnds more novel, no icjiitiuy if sentences 
more divLisifitd, m iri idniirahly pitched snd coiiceitc I Accustomed ’ 
&c At line 18, ist ed leads hccomingly, as ■weilthy monairhs are, 
and tiul> I mi^nihccnt piece oi the gods work in then nchest mateiiils 
At line 26 iiom The to ‘leaf (5 lines) addi I in 3id ed ] 
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labonous or irksome, no office is less importunate or neaxet a 
sinecure. Above othci s praise those who contend with you for 
glory, since they h*ive already home their suffrages to your 
judgment by cntenng on the same career. Deem it a peculiar 
talent, and what no three men in 'iny age have possessed, to give 
each great citizen or great wiiter his just proportion of applause. 
A barbanan king or his eunuch c in distribute equally and fairly 
beans and lentils; but I perceive that Machines-himself finds a 
difficulty in awarding just commendations. 

A few days ago an old woman who wrote formerly a poem 
on Codrus,^ such as Codius with all his belf-devotion would hardly 
have read to save his country, met me in the street, and taxed me 
with injustice towards Demosthenes. 

** Vou do not know him,’’ said she, ** he has heart, and some¬ 
what of genius, true, he is singular ind eccentnc, yet I assure 
you T have seen compositions of his that do him credit. 
must not judge of him horn his speeches in public , there he is 
violent but a billet jf his, 1 do dechre, is quite a tieasure.” 

JEsehtnes. What snswer of youis could be the return fmr 
such silliness ^ 

Phocton. “ Lady' ” replied I, “ Demosthenes is fortunate to 
be protected by the same cuirass as Codi us. ” 

The commendations of these people aie not si ways what you 
would think them, left-handed snd deti ictive, foi singular must 
every man appear who is diffeient from the lest and he is most 
different from them who is most above them If the clouds were 
inhabited by men, the men must be of othci form and features 
than those on earth, and thtir gait would not be the same as upon 
the grass oi pavement. Diversity no less is conti noted by the 
habitations, as ii weie, and haunts, and exerciseb, of our minds. 
Singularity, when it is natural, requires no apology; when it is 
affected, is detestable. Such is that of our young people in bad 

Codrus, son of Melanthus the last king of Athens snenfited his hfle 
for his countiy Poi when the Corinthians in Aig vts matched into 
Attica the Oiacle ol Delphi foretold that they should conquer if they 
saved Codrus alive But he knowing thi , dresbed hin elf as a peasant 
and provoking ferttin soldiers of the enemy to i quarrel was slam by 
them, wheieupon the in\ sders returned home ] 

P^From »We”to‘ Phocton (6 lines) added m and cd at the 3rd 
line of Phocion s speech The ’ to foi * added in £nd ed ] 
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handwriting. On my expedition to Byzantion, the city decreed 
t^t a cloak should be given me worth forty drachmas; and, 
when I was about to return, I folded it up carefully in readiness 
for any service in which 1 might be employed hereafter. An 
officer, studious to imitate my neatness, packed up his in the same 
manner, not without the hope perhaps that I might remark it; 
and my servant, or his, on our return, mistook it. I sailed for 
Athens; he, with a detachment, for Heraclea, whence he wrote 
to me that he had sent my cloak, requesting his own by the first 
conveyance. The name was quite illegible, and the carrier, who¬ 
ever he was, had pursued his road homeward. I directed it then, 
as the only safe way, if indeed there was any safe one, to the o£Uer 
voho v/rites tuorsi at Heraclea, 

Conic, a few more words upon Demosthenes. Do not, my 
friend, inveigh against him, lest a part of your opposition be attri¬ 
buted to envy. How many arguments is it worth to him if you 
appear to act from another motive than principle! True, his 
eloquence is imperfect: what among men is not ? In his repartees , 
there is no playfulness, in his voice there is no flexibility, in his 
action thei e is neither dignity nor grace; but how often has he 
stricken you dumb with his irony I How often has he tossed you 
from one hand to the other with his interrogatories! Concen¬ 
trated^^ ate his arguments, select and distinct and orderly his topics, 
ready and unfastidious his expressions, popular his allusions, plain 
his illustrations, easy the swell and subsidence of his periods, bis 
dialect purely Attic. Is this no merit i Is it none in an age of 
idle rhetoricians, who have forgotten how their fathers and mothers 
spoke to them ? 

JEschines,^^ But what repetitions! 

Phocion, If a thing is good it may be repeated; not indeed 
too frequently nor too closely, nor in words exactly the same. 
The repetition shows no want of invention : it shows only what 
is uppermost in tlie mind, and by what tlie writer is most agitated 
and inflamed. 

jEschtnes, Demosthenes tells us himself, that he has prepared 
fifty-six commencements for his future speeches: how can he 

[u First ed. reads: interrogatories! What harmony of periods, what 
choice ol expressions, how popular,” &c., omits “ uasy ” to periods.*’] 

From “ Michints ” to *‘own ” (50 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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foresee the mam subject of them all ^ They are indeed all invec*- 
tives against Philip; but does Demosthenes imagine that Philip 
IS not greatly moie ferule in the means of annoyance than any 
Athenian is in the terms of vituperation ^ And which gives most 
innoyance^ Fire and sword ravage fai and wide: die tongue 
cinnot bleak through the shield nor extinguish the conflagration; 
it bnngs down many blows, but heals no wounds whatever. 

Phocton, 1 peiceive, in the number of these oveitures to the 
choruses of the Furies, a stronger argument of his tementy than 
your acuteness hath exposed. He must have bclie\cd that Philip 
could not conquer us befoie he had time enough to compose and 
deliver his fifty-six speeches. 1 differ fiom him widely in my 
calculation. But, returning to your former chaige, I would 
ra' her praise him foi what he has omitted, than censure him for 
what he has repeated. 

Mschmes^ And I too. 

Phocton, Those words were spoken in the tone of a com¬ 
petitor lathei than thit of a comrade, as you soon may be. 

JEsrhmes, 1 am | alous then ^ Did 1 demonstrate any 
jealousy of him when 1 went into the Peloponnese,^^ to second and 
pi Opel the coinage his lepiesentations of the common dinger had 
excited ^—where I beheld the youths of Olynthus, sent as slaves 
and donatives to his paitisans, in that countiy of degenciate and 
dastaid Greeks' Whit his orations had failed to bring about, my 
energy and zeal, my sincerity ind singleness of ami, effected. 
The Athenians there followed me to the temple of Agiaulos, and 
denounced in one voice the most awful impiecitions against the 
Peloponnesians cormpted by the gold of Macedon. 

Phonon, You have many advantages ovei your rival; let him 
have some over you. There aie meiits which appeal dements to 
vulgar minds and inconsideiate auditors. Many, m the populace 
of hearers and readers, want links and ciamps to hold together the 
thoughts that are given them, and cry out if you hurry them on 
too fast. You must leap over no gap, or you leave them behind 
and startle them from following you. With them the pioneer is 
a cleverer man than the commander. I have obsei ved in Demos¬ 
thenes and Thucydides that they lay it down as a rule, never to 

* This refers to the b< st part of the lift of Machines before he had 
taktii bribLS fiom Philip ] 
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say what they have reason to suppose would occur to the auditoi 
aiKt reader in consequence of any thing said before, knowing every 
one to be more pleased and more easily led by us when we bring 
forward his thoughts indirectly and impel ceptibly, than when we 
elbow and outstrip them with our own. The sentences of your 
adversary are stout and compact as the Macedonian phalanx, 
animated and ardent as the sacied band of Thebes. Piaise him, 
aEschines, if you wish to be victonous; if you acknowledge you 
are vanquished, then revile him and complain. In composition I 
know not a supenor to him ; and in an assembly of the people he 
denves advantages from h^ defects themselves, from the violence 
of his action and fiom the vulginty of his mein. Petmit him to 
possess these advantages over you; look on him as a wrestler, 
whose body is robust, but whose feet lest upon something slippery: 
use youi dextenty, and leserve your blows. Considei him, if less 
excellent as a statesman, citizen, or soldier, rather as a genius oi 
demon; who, whether beneficent or malignant, hatli, fiom an 
elevation far above us, launched forth many new stars into the 
firmament of mind. 

JEschines. Oh that we had been born in other days' The 
best men always fall upon the woist. 

Phocion. The gods have not gi anted us, ^schines, the choice 
of being bom when we would: that of dying when we would, 
they have. Thank them for it, as one among the most excellent 
of ^eir gifts; and lemam^^ or go, as utility or dignity may lequire. 
Whatever can happen to a wise and virtuous man from his worst 
enemy, whatcvci is most dicaded by the inconsiderate and 
irresolute, has happened to him ficquently fiom himself; and not 
only without his inconvenience, but without his obseivation. We 
are prisoners as often as we boll our doors, exiles as often as wc 
walk to Munychia, and dead as often as we sleep. It would be 
a folly and a shame to argue that these things are voluntary, and 
that what our enemy imposes are not; they should be the more 
if they befall us fiom necessity, unless necessity be a weaker 
reason than capnee. In hne, ^schmes, I shall then call the 
tames bad when they make me so, at present they are to be 
borne, as must be the storm that follows them. 

[MFirst ed, reads, “and wait not for horn oi herald i whistle is 
^ere a signal Whatever ) 
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XII. ALEXANDER AND THE PRIEST OF 

HAMMON.i 

Alexander, Like my father, as ignorant men called King 
Philip, I have at all times been the friend and defender of the 
gods. 

Priest, Hitherto it was rather my belief that the gods may 
befriend and defend us mortals; but I am now instructed that a 
king of Macedon has taken them under his shield. Philip, if 
report be true, was less remarkable for his devotion. 

Alexander, He was the most religious prince of the age. 

Priest, On what, O Alexander, rests the support of such an 
exalted title ? 

Alexander. Not only did he swear more frequently and more 
awfully than any officer in the army, or any priest in the temples, 
but his sacrifices were more numerous and more costly. 

Priest, More costly It must be either to those whose ruin 
is consummated, or to thobc whose ruin is commenced $ in other 
words, either to the vanquished, or to those whose ill-fortune is 
of earlier date,—^the bom subjects of the vanquisher. 

Alexander, He exhibited the surest and most manifest proof 
of his piety when he defeated CEnomarchus, general of the 
Phocians, who had dared to plough a piece of ground belonging 
to Apollo. 

Priest, Apollo might have made it as hot work for the 
Phocians who were ploughing his ground, as he formerly did at 

P The authorities which Landor has used in this and the following 
Conversation are Airian and Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. Arrian^ 
account is as follows: (iii. 4). "After this Alexander was seized with 
the desire to Visit Ammon in Lybya to consult the oracle there, which was 
said to be a very trustworthy one. Both Perseus and Heracles were 
believed to have gone there. . . . And Alexander always looked upon 
himself as a rival of both these heroes and as being of the same lineage, 
inasmuch as he alleged that he was the son of Ammon just .is they were 
fabled to be sons of Jove, in this mind therefore he set out for Ammon 
in ordei that he might discover his own case accurately, or at least say 
that he had done so.« The oracle returned a lavourablc answer. (Imag. 
Convers,, vol. iv., 1819. Works, i., 1846. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 
1853. 1376. In isted. this Conversation begins with **Tocome 

at once to the point,” at line 56.)] 
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Troy to those unruJy Greeks who took away his priest’s daughter.^ 
He shot a good many mules, to show he was in earnest, and 
w6uld have gone on shooting both cattle and men until he came 
at last to the offender. 

Alexander* He instructed kings by slaying their people before 
their eyes; surely he would never set so bad an example as strik¬ 
ing at the kings themselves. Philip, to demonstrate in ^e presence 
of all Greece his regard for Apollo of Delphi, slew six thousand, 
and threw into the sea three thousand, enemies of religion. 

Priest. Alexandei ! Alexander! the enemies of rcligion are 
the cruel, and not the suffeiers by cruelty. Is it unpaidonable in 
the ignorant to be in error about their gods, when the wise are in 
doubt about their fathers ? 

Alexander. I am not; Philip is not mine. 

Priest. Probable enough. 

Alexander. Who then is, or ought to be, but Jupiter himself? 

Priest. The priests of Pella are abler to retuin an oracle on 
that matter than we of the Oasis. 

Alexander. We have no oracle at Pella. 

Priest. If you had, it might be dumb for once. 

Akxandtr. I am losing my patience. 

Priest. I have given thee ])art of mine, seeing thee but 
scantily provided; yet, if thy gestures are any signification, it sits 
but awkwardly upon thy shouldcis. 

Alexander. This to me!—the begotten of a god! the bene¬ 
factor of all mankind! 

Priest. Such as Philip was to the three thousand, when he 
devised so magnificent a bath for their recieation. Plenty of 
pumice! rathci a lack of napkins! 

Alexander. No tnfiing I no false wit! 

Pnest. True wit, to every man, is that which falls on 
another. 

Alexander. To come at once to the point: I am ready to 
prove that neither Jason nor Bacchus, in their memorable 

bee p i Foi the Sacred War reftirtd to in this passage see Giote a 
History, c. Ixxxvii, Iht quarrel was oiij^mally betviLLii Tntbes and the 
Phocians. Philip inteivtned, and after expiiienring some defeats, 
destroyed the Phocian army and used his victory in the barbarous 
hiahion described below.] 
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expeditions, did greater service to mankind than I have done, 
and am about to do. 

Priest. Jason ^ gave them an example of falsehood and in¬ 
gratitude ; Bacchus made them drunk: thou appearest a proper 
succcssoi to these worthies. 

Alexander. Such insolence to crowned heads! such levity on 
heroes and gods! 

Priest, Hark ye, Alexander! we priests are privileged. 

Alexander. I, too, am privileged to speak of my own great 
actions; if not as liberator of Greece and consolidator of her 
disjointed and jarring interests, at least as the benefactor of 
Egypt and of Jupiter. 

Priest. Here, indeed, it would be unseemly to laugh ; for it 
is evident on thy royal word that Jupiter is much indebted to 
thee; and equally evident, irom the same authority, that thou 
wantest nothing from him but his blessing,—unless it be a public 
acknowledgment that he has been guilty of another act of bastardy, 
more becoming his black curls than his gray decrepitude. 

Alexander. Amazem nt! to talk thus of Jupiter! 

Pnest. Only to those who are in his confidence: a mistiess, 
for instance, or a son, as thou sayest thou art. 

Alexander, Yea, by my head, and by my sceptre, am I. 
Nothing is more certain. 

Priest, We will discouise upon that piesendy. 

Alexander.^ Discouibc upon it this in stmt! 

Priest. How is it possible that Jupiter should be thy father, 
when— 

Alexander. When what? 

Priest, Couldst not thou hear me on ? 

Alexander, Thou askest a foolish question. 

Priest. I did not ask whctlier 1 should be acknowledged the 
son of Jupiter. 

Alexander. Thou, indeed! 

Priest. Yet, by the common consent of mankind, lands and 
tenements are assigned to us, and we are called **divine” as 

[3 First ed. reads: ** Jason fleered them,” a pun afterwards omitted. 
In Alexander^ answer, ist ed. omits ‘*Such insolenct to crowned 
heads ”] 

Fiom ** Alexander" to “ farthei ’’ (17 lines) added in 2nd ed ] 
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their children; and there are some who assert that the gods 
themselves have less influence and less property on earth than 
we. 

Alexander^ All this is well; only use your influence for your 
benefactors. 

Priest, Before we proceed any farther, tell me in what 
manner thou art or wilt ever be the benefactor of Egypt. 

Alexander, The same exposition will demonstrate that I shall 
be likewise the benefactor of Jupiter. It is my intention to 
build a city,^ in a situation very advantageous for commerce: of 
course the frequenters of such a mait will continually make 
offerings to Jupiter. 

Priest, For what? 

Alexander. For prosperity. 

Priest. Alas! Alexander, the prosperous make few offerings; 
and Hermes has the dexterity to intercept the greater part of 
them. In Eg 3 q}t there are cities enow alieady: I should say too 
many; for men prey upon one another when they are penned 
together close. 

Alexander. There is then no glory in building a magnificent 
city ? 

Priest. Great may be the glory. 

Alexander. Heie at least thou art disposed to do me justice. 

Priest. 1 ne\er heard until this hour that among tliy other 
attainments was architecture. 

Alexander. Scornful and insolent man ! dost thou take me for 
an architect ? 

Priest. 1 was about to do so; and cei tainly not in scorn, but 
to assuage the feeling of it. 

Alexander. How ? 

Priest, He who devises the plan of a great city—of its 
streets, its squares, its palaces, its temples—must exercise much 
reflection and many kinds of knowledge; and yet those which 
strike most the vulgar, most even the scientific, require less care, 
less knowledge, less beneficence, than what are called the viler 
parts, and are the most obscure and unobserved: the construction 
of the sewers; tlie method of exempting the aqueducts from the 
encroachment of their impurities; the conduct of canals for fresh 
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air in every piit of the house, attempering the summer heats; the 
exclubion of rtptiles; and even the protection from insects. The 
conveniences and comforts of life, in these countries, depend on 
such matters. 

Ale\ander, My irchitect, I doubt not, has considered them 
maturely. 

Priest. Who is he ^ 

Alexander. I will not tell thee; the whole glory is mine: I 
gave the orders, and first conceived the idea. 

Pnest. A hound upon a heap of dust may dicam of a fine 
city, if he his ever seen one, and a madman m chains may dream 
of building It, and miy even give diiections about it. 

Alexander. I will not bear this ’ 

Priest. Were it false, thou couldst bear it, thou wouldst call 
the beanng of it magninimity ind wiser men would do the 
same for ctntunes. As such wisdom ind such gieatness aie not 
what I bend rny bick to measuie, do favor mt with what thou 
wert about to say ivhen thou begannest, “nothing is more 
certain, since I pit ime it must ipputain to geometry, of 
which 1 im fond. 

Alexander. I did not come hitlier to make figuies upon 
the sand. 

Priest. Foitunate for thee, if the figure thou wilt leave 
behind thee could be easily wiped out. 

Alexander. What didst thou say ^ 

Priest. I was musing. 

Alexandet. Fven the building of cities is in thy sight neither 
glonous nor commendable, 

Priett. Truly, to build them is not among the undei takings 
I the most appliud in the poweiful, but to dtstioy them is the 
very foremost of the excesses I abhoi. All the cities of the earth 
should use up against the man who rums one. Until this 
sentiment is predominant, the peaceful r m have no protection, the 
virtuous no encoui igement, the brave no co intenance, the 
prosperous no secuiity. We pne^ts communicate one with 
anothei extensively; and, even in these solitudes, thy exploits 
against Thebes^ have ic ichcd and shocked us. Wh it hearts must 

“The gii-tt Emathian conqueror bid spare 
1 he house of Pindanis, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground ’ Milton ] 
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lie in the bosoms of those who applaud thee for presei'ving the 
mansion of a deceased poet in the general ruin, while the relatives 
of the greatest patriot that ever drew breath under heaven,—of 
the soldier at whose hospitable hearth thy father learned all that 
thou knowest and much more, of Epaminondas (dost thou hear 
me ?),—were murdered or ^enslaved. Now begin the demonstra¬ 
tion than which “nothing is more certain/' 

jilexander. Nothing is more certain, or what a greater 
number of witnesses are ready to attest, than that my mother 
Olympias—who hated Philip—was pregnant of me by a serpent. 

PriesU Of what race ? 

Alexander, Dragon. 

Priest, Thy mother Olympias hated Philip,—a well-made 
man, young, courageous, libidinous, witty, prodigal of splendor, 
indifferent to wealth ; the greatest captain, the most jovial com¬ 
panion, and the most potent monarch in Europe! 

Alexander, My father Philip, I would have thee to know— 
1 mean leputed father—was also the greatest politician in the 
world. 

Priest. This indeed I am well aware of; but I did not 
number it among his excellences in the eyes of a woman: it 
would have been almost the only reason why she should have 
preferred the ser^jent the head of the family. We live here, O 
Alexander, in solitude; yet we are not the less curious, but on 
the contrary the more, to learn what passes in the world around.^ 

Olympias then did really fall in love with a serpent ? and she 
was induced— 

Alexander, Induced! do serpents induce people ? They 
coil and climb and subdue them. 

Priest. The serpent must have been dexterous— 

Alexander. No doubt he was. 

Priest, But women have such an abhorrence of serpents, that 
Olympias would surely have rather run away. 

Alexander. How could she ? 

First ed inserts: “and I assure you neither our records nor those of 
our brothers, in Egypt, ancient as they are, go far enough back to show 
us an instance of any signal politician who was not also a signal cuckold. 
Thou hast unwittingly thrown in a strong argument in favour of thy 
divinity. Nevertheless, we must ponder upon it.”] 
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Priests Or called out. 

Ah\ander, Women never do that, lebt bomebody should hear 
them. 

PriesU All mortals seem to bear an innate antipathy to this 
reptile. 

Alexander, Mind, mind, what thou sayest! Do not call my 
father n reptile! 

Priest, Even thou, with all thy foi titude, wouldst experience 
A shuddeiing at the sight of a serpent in thy bedclothes. 

Alexander, Not at all. Beside, 1 do not hesitate in my 
belief, that on this occasion it was Jupiter himself. The priests 
in Macedon were unanimous upon it. 

Priest, When it happened ? 

Alexander, When it happened no one mentioned it, for fear 
of Philip. 

Priest, What would he have done ? 

Alexander, He was choleric. 

Priest, Would he have made war upon JupitcM ? 

Alexander, By my '^oul! I know not; but I would have 
done it m his place. Ao a son, I am dutiful and compliant; as 
a husband and king, there is not a thunderbolt in heaven that 
should deter me fiom my rights. 

Priest, Did any of the priesthood see the dragon, as he was 
entciing or retreating from the chamber ? 

Alexander, Many baw a great light in it. 

Priest, He would want one. 

Alexander, This seems like irony: sacred things do not 
admit it. What thousands viw, nobody should doubt. The 
sky opened, lightnings dew athwart it, and strange voices were 
heard. 

Priest. .Tuno*8 the loudest, I suspect. 

Alexander, Being a king, and the conqueior of kings, let 
me remind thee, surely I may be treated here with as much 
deference and solemnity as one priest uses towaid another. 

Priest, Certainly with no less, O king' Since thou hast 
insisted that I should devise the best means of persuading the 
world of this av^ verity, thou wilt excuse me in thy clemency, 
if my remarks and inteirogatones should appear prolix. 

Alexander. Remark any thing; but do not interrogate and 
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press me: ^ kings are unaccustomed to it. I will consign to thee 
every land from the centre to the extremities of Africa; the 
Fortunate Isles will I also give to thee, adding the Hyperborean : 
I wish only the consent of the religious who officiate in this 
temple, and their testimony to the world in declaration of my 
parentage. 

PriesL Many thanks! we have all we want. 

Alexander. 1 cannot think you are true priests then; and 
if your oath on the divinity of my descent were not my object, 
and therefore not to be abandoned, I should regret that 1 had 
offered so much in advance, and should be provoked to deduct 
one half of the Fortunate Isles, and the greater part of the 
Hyperborean. 

Priest.^ Those are exactly the regions, O king, which our 
moderation would induce us to resign. Africa, wc know, is 
worth little; yet we are as well contented with the almonds, 
the dates, the melons, the figs, the fresh butter, the stags, the 
antelopes, the kids, the tortoises, and the quails about us, as wc 
should be if they were brought to us after fifty days’ journey 
through the desert. 

Alexander. Really now, is it possible that, in a matter so 
evidertt, your oracle can find any obstacle or difficulty in pro¬ 
claiming me what I am \ 

Priest. The difficulty (slight it must be acknowledged) is 
this: our Jupiter is horned. 

Alexander. So was my father. 

Priest. The children of Jupitei love one another; this we 
believe here in Libya. 

Alexander. And rightly: no affection was ever so strong 
as that of Castor and Pollux. I myself feel a genuine love for 
them, and greater still for Hercules. 

Priest, If thou hadst a brother or sister on earth, Jove-born, 
thou wouldst embrace die same most ardendy ? 

Alexander. As becomes my biith and heart. 

First ed.: Ask anything: but do not press me. Kings are not used 
to It,”] 

P In the list of foods in this speech ist ed. omits the stags,” aiul adds 
“die young boars” after “kids.”] 

p** First ed. ends this speech with “Not indeed while he played the 
dragon, but before and after.”] 
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Priest. O Alexander! may thy godlike race never de¬ 
generate ! 

Alexander, Now indeed the Powers above do inspire thee 1 

Priest, Jupiter, 1 am commanded by him to declare, is 
verily thy father. 

Alexander. He owns me then I he owns me! What sac¬ 
rifice worthy of this indulgence can 1 offer to him ? 

Priest, An obedient mind, and a camel-load oi nard and 
amomum for his altar. 

Alexander, I smell here the exquisite perfume of benzoin. 

Priest, It grows in our vicinity. The nostrils of Jupiter 
love changes; he is consistent in all parts, being Jupiter. He 
has other sons and daughters in the world, begotten by him 
unde: the same serpentine form, although unknown to com¬ 
mon mortals. 

Akxander, Indeed! 

Priest, I declare it unto thee. 

Alexander, I cannot doubt it then. 

Priest, Not all, indt ed, of thy comeliness in form and 
features, but awful and majestic. It is the will of Jupiter, that, 
like the Persian monarchs, whose sceptre he hath transferred to 
thee, thou marriest thy sister. 

Alexander, Willingly. In what land upon earth liveth she 
whom thou designest for me ? 

Priest, The Destinies and Jupiter himself have conducted 
thee, O Alexander, to the place where thy nuptials shall be 
celebrated. 

Alexander. When did they so ? 

Priest. Now; at this very hour. 

Alexander, Let me see die bride, if it be lawful to lift up 
her veil. 

Priest, Follow me. 

Alexander. The steps of this cavern are dark and slippery; 
but it terminates, no doubt, like the Eleusinian, in pure light 
and refreshing shades. 

Priest, Wait here an instant; it wilJ grow lighter. 

Alexander What do I see yonder ? 

Priest, Where ? 

Alexander Close under the wall, rising and lowering, regu- 
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larly and slowly, like a' long weed on a quiet river,when a 
fragment hath dropped into it from the bank above. 

Priest, Thou descricst, O Alexander, the daughter of 
Jupiter, the watchful virgin, the preserver of our treasures. 
Without her they might be earned away by the wanderers of 
the desert; but they fear, as they should do, the daughter of 
Jupiter. 

Alexander, Hell and F uries! What hast thou been saying ? 
I heard little of it. Daughter of Jupiter*! 

Priest, Hast tliou any fancy for tlie silent and shy maiden ? 
I will leave you together— 

Alexander, Orcils and Erebus! 

Priest, Be discreet! Restrain your raptures until the rites 
,are celebrated. 

Alexander, Rites P Infernal pest! Oh horror ! abomination ! 
A vast, panting snake I 

Priest, Say “ dragon^* O king! and beware how thou 
callest horrid and abominable the truly begotten of our lord thy 
father. 

Alexander, What means this, inhuman traitor ? Open the 
door again ; lead me back! Are my conquests to tei minute in 
the jaws of a reptile ? 

Priest, Do the kings of Macedon call their sisters such 
names P 

Alexander. Let me out, I say ! 

Priest. InconstJint man I 1 doubt even whether the mar¬ 
riage hath been consummated. Dust thou question her wor¬ 
thiness ? Prove her, prove her I We liave certain signs and 
manifestations that Jupiti*r begat this powerful creature, thy 
elder sister. Her mother hid her shame and confusion in the 
desei t, where she still wanders, and looks with an evil eye on every 
thing in tlie form of man. The poorest, vilest, most abject of 
the sex holdeth her head no lower than she. 

' Alexander, Impostor! 

Priest, Do not the sympathies of thy heart inform thee that 
this'solitary queen is of the same lineage as thine P 

Alexander. What temerity I what impudence 1 what deceit! , 

Priest. Temerity! How so, Alexander ? Surely man 

In 1st ed. this speech ends at "river.”] 
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cannot claim too near an aiUnity to his Creator, if he will l>ut 
obey him, as I know thou certainly wilt in this tender alliance. 
Impudence and deceit were thy other accusations; how little 
merited! I only traced the collateral branches of the genea¬ 
logical tree thou pointedst out to me. 

Alexander, Draw back the bolt! let me pass! stand out 
of my way ! Thy hand upon my shoulder ? Were my sword 
beside me, this monster should lick thy blood. 

Prust, Patience, O king ! The iron portal is in my hand ; 
if the hinges turn, thy godhead is extinct. No, Alexander, no ! 
it must not be. 

Alexemder, Lead me then foith ! 1 swear to silence. 

Priest. As thou wilt. 

Alexander, I swear to fnendship ; lead me but out again. 

Priest. Come ; although I am much interested in the happi¬ 
ness of his two children whom 1 serve— 

Alexander, Persecute me no longer ; in the name of .lupiter ! 

Priest. 1 can hardly give it up. To have been the maker 
of such a match,—what fehrity! what glory! Think once 
more upon it. There are many who could measure themselves 
with thee, head to head; let me see the man who will do it 
with your child at the end of the year, if thou embracest with 
good heart and desirable success this daughter of deity. 

Alexander, Enough, my friend. I have deserved it; but we 
must deceive men, or they will either hate us or despise us. 

Priest. Now thou talkest reasonably. I here pronounce thy 
divorce. Moreover, thou shalt be die son of Hammon in 
Libya, of Mithras in Persia, of Philip in Macedon, of Olympian 
Jove in Greece; but never for the future teach priests new 
creeds. 


Alexander. How my father Philip would have laughed over 
his cu^s at such a story as this ! 

Priest, Alexander, let it prove to thee thy folly. 

Alexander. If such is my folly, wliiit is that of others ? 
Thou wilt acknowledge and proclaim me the progeny of Jupiter P 
Priest. Ay, ay. 

Alexander. People, must believe it. 

Priest. The only doubt will be among the shrewder, whether, 
being so extremely old, and having left off his pilgrimages so 
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cnany years, he could have givep our unworthy world so spirited 
an o^pring as thou art. 

Come and sacrifice. 

Alexander. Priest, 1 see thou art a man of courage ; hence¬ 
forward we are in confidence. Take mine with my hand j give 
me thine. Confess to me, as the first proof of it, didst thou 
never shrink back from so voracious and intractable a monster as 
that accursed snake i 

Priest. We caught her young, and fed her on goat’s milk, 
as our Jupiter himself was fed in the caverns of Crete. 

Alexander. Tour Jupiter ! that was another. 

Priest. Some people say so ; but the same cradle serves 
for the whole family,—the same story will do for them all. 
As for fearing this young personage in the treasury-vault, we 
fear her no more, son Alexander, than the priests of Egypt 
do his holiness the crocodile-god. The gods and their peda¬ 
gogues are manageable to the hand that feeds them. 

Alexander. Canst thou talk thus ? 

Priest. Of false gods; not of the true one. 

Alexander. One! are there not many? Some dozens? 
some hundreds ? 

Priest. Not in our vicinity; piaised be Hanimon! And, 
plainly to speak, there is nowhere another, let who will have 
begotten him,—whether on cloud or meadow, feather-bed or 
barn-door,—worth a salt locust or a last year’s date-fruit. 

These iire our mysteries, if thou must needs know them; and 
those of other priesthoods are the like. 

Alexander, my boy, do not stand there with thy arms folded' 
and thy head aside, pondering. Jupiter the Ram for ever! 

Alexander. Glory to Jupiter the Ram ! 

Priest. Thou stoppest on a sudden thy prayers and praises 
to Father Jupiter. Son Alexander, art thou not satished? 
What ails thee, drawing the back of ray hand across thine eyes ? 

Alexander. A little dust flew into them as the door opened. 

Priest. Of that dust arc tlie sands of the desert and the 
kings of Macedon. 

In 1st ed. tile Conveisation ends here.] 
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XIII. ARISTOTELES AND CALLISTHENES .1 

Aristoteles, ] rejoice, O Callisthenes, at your return; and 
the more, as I see you in the dress of your country; while 
others, who appear to me of the lowest rank by their language 
and physiognomy, are arrayed in the Persian robe, and mix the 
essence of rose with pitch. 

Callisthenes^ I thank the gods, O Aristotcles, th.'it I em¬ 
brace you again ; that my dress is a Greek one and an old one; 
that the conquests of Alexander have cost me no shame, and 
have encumbered me with no treasures. 

Aristoteles. Jupiter! what then are those tapestries, for 1 
will not call them dresses, which the slaves are carrying after you, 
in atten lance (as they say) on your orders. 

Callisthenes, They are presents from Alexander to Xeno- 
crates; by which he punishes, as he declared to the Macedonians, 
both me and you. And I am well convinced that the punish¬ 
ment will not terminate here; but that he, so irascible and 
vindictive, will soon exerri'^ his new dignity of godship by 
breaking our heads, or, in the wisdom of his providence, by 
removing them an arm’s length from our bodies. 

P Any affection there may ever have been between Aristotle and his 
former pupil Alexander seems not to have long survived the change that 
came over that king's character after his conquest of Persia. Arrian and 
Plutarch alike agree that Alexander soon adopted the luxurious habits of 
the East, and insisted on being treated with the ceremonious adulation 
used in an Eastern Court Callisthenes, tlie philosopher and historian, 
was almost alone among liis follower*, in openly piotesting against the 
change in Alexander’s habits. Arrian says that his criticisms weie made 
rudely and tactlessly, but it is not necessary to suppose this to understand 
that offence was thus given to the subject of them. A petty conspiracy 
among the pages was seized as a pretext for accusing Callisthenes of 
treason, and he was put to death in a cruel and disgraceful fashion. In 
all probability he was innocent of the charge, but in this Conversation 
Landor represents Aristotle as urging him to kill Alexander. After the 
discovery of the plot the l^ing appears to have been convinced tliat 
Aristotle had been the instigator of the attempt; in a letter to Antipater, 
preserved by Plutarch, Alexander clearly threatens Aristotle, < id Dioges 
Laertius, in his life of that philosopher, says that the king then sent 
valuable gifts to his rival Xenocrates, who had succeeded Plato as the head 
of the Academy. (Imag. Convers., li., 1824. Imag. Convers. ii ^ 1826. 
Works, 1846. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1853. Works, 1876.)] 
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Aristoteles. On this subject wc must tilk again. Xenocrates^ 
is indeed a wise and virtuous man; and although 1 could wish 
that Alexander had rather sent him a box of books than a bale 
of woollen, I acknowledge that the gift could hardly have been 
better bestowed. 

Callisthenes. You do not appear to value very highly the 
learning of this philosopher. 

Aristoteles. To talk and dispute are more the piactices of the 
Platonic school than to lead and meditate. Talkative men 
seldom read. This is among the few truths which ajipcar the 
more strange the more we reflect upon them. For wh.it is 
reading but silent conversation? People make extiemely free 
use of their other senses; and 1 know not what difficulty they 
could find or apprehend in making use of, their eyes, particularly 
in the giatification of a propensity which they indulge so pro¬ 
fusely by the tongue. The fatigue, you would think, is less; 
the one organ requiring much motion, the other little. Added 
to which, they may leave their opponent when they please, and 
never are subject to captiousness or personality. In open con¬ 
tention with an argumentative adversary, the worst brand a victor 
imposes is a blush. The talkative man blows the fire himself 
for the recejition of it; and we cannot deny that it m.iy likewise 
be suffered by a reader, if his conscience lies open to rejiroach. 
Yet even in this case, the stigma is illegible on his brow; no one 
triumphs in his defeat, or even freshens his wound, as may some¬ 
times happen, by the wai mth of sympathy. All men, you and 
I among the rest, are more desirous of conversing with a great 
philosopher, or other celebrated man, than of reading his works. 
Theie are several reasons for this; some of which it would be 
well if we could deny or palliate. In justice to ourselves and 
him, we ought to piefcr his writings to his speech, foi even the 
wisest s.iy many things inconsiderately ; and there never was one 
of them in the world who ever uttered extemjioraneously three 
sentences in succession, such as, if he thought soundly and 
maturely upon them afterward, he would not in some sort modify 
and correct. EfFiontciy and hardness of heart are the character¬ 
istics of every great speaker I can mention, excepting Phocion ; 
and^if he is exempt from them, it is because eloquence—in 

Fiom Xenociates ” to ‘‘ Aristoteles *’ (111 lint') added in znd td.] 
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which no one ever excelled or ever will excel him—is secondary 
to philosophy in this man, and philosojihy to generosity of spirit. 
On the same principle as imjiudence is tlie quality of great 
speakers and disputants, modesty is that of great readers and 
composers. Not only are they abstracted by their studies from 
the facilities of ordinary conversation, but they discover from 
time to time things of which they were ignorant before, and on 
which they had not even the ability of doubting. We, my 
Callisthenes, may consider them not only as gales that refresh us 
while they propel us forward, but as a more comjiendious engine 
of the gods, whereby we arc brought securely into harbour, and 
deeply laden with impelishable wealth. Let us tlien strive day 
and night to increase the number of these beneficent beings, and 
to stand among them in the sight of the living and the fiiturc. 
It is required of us that we give more than we received. 

Calltsthenet, O my guide and teacher! you are one of the 
blessed few at whose h.mds the gods may demand it; if they had 
intended to place it in rny duties, they would have chosen me a 
different master. How ‘.mall a part of what I have .icquired 
from you (and to you I iwe all of knowledge and wisdom I 
possess) shall I be able to transmit to others! 

^ristoieles. Encourage better hopes. Again I tell you, it 
is required of us, not merely that we place the grain in a gainer, 
but that we ventilate and sift it; that we separate tlie full from 
the empty, the faulty from the sound; and that, if it must form 
the greater, it do not form the more elegant part of the enter¬ 
tainment our friends ex]3ect from us. I am now in the decline 
of life; to shove me from behind would be a boyish tuck; but 
wherever I fall I shall fall softly, the gods having placed me in a 
])ath out of which no violence can remove me. In youth our 
senses and the organs of them wander; in the middle of life they 
cease to do it; in old age the body itself, and chiefly the head, 
bends over and points to the earth which must soon receive it, and 
partakes in some measure of its torpor. 

Callisthenes. You appear to be fresh and healthy, and your 
calmness and indiffeience to accidents are tlie effecto of philo¬ 
sophy f'ather than qf years. 

Aristoteks. Plato is oldei by twenty, and has lost noiliing of 
juvenility but the color of his hair. The higher delights of the 
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mind are in this, as in every thing else, very different in their 
effects from its seductive passionsc These cease to gratify us the 
sooner, the earlier, we indulge in them ; on the contrary, the 
earlier we indulge in thought and reflection the longer do they 
last, and the more faithfully do they serve us. So far are they 
from shortening or debiliUting our animal life, that they 
prolong and stiengthcn it greatly. The body is as much at 
repose in the midst of high imaginations as in the midst of 
profound sleep. In impei feet sleep it wears away much, as also 
in imperfect thoughts ; in thoughts that cannot rise from the 
earth and sustain themselves above it. The object which is in a 
diiect line behind a thing seems near; now nothing is in a more 
direct line than death to life: why should it not also be considered, 
on the first sight, as near at hand ? Swells and depressions, 
smooth ground and rough, usually he between ; the distance may 
be lather more or latlier less; the proximity is certain. Alex¬ 
ander, a god, descends from his throne to conduct me. 

Callisthenes. lincliiiance on the part of the injured is more 
pathetic than ji.ission. "I’he intimate friends of this conductor 
will quairel oter his'* caie.iss while yet warm, as dogs over a dish 
after supper ' How diffeMent are oui conquests from his! how 
different our fnends!—not united for robbery and revelry, but 
joyous in discovery, calm in meditation, and intrepid in research. 
How often, and thioughout how many ages, shall you be a refuge 
from such men as he and Iiih ai'i'onqilices ! How often will the 
studious, the neglected, the deserted, fly toward you for compen¬ 
sation in the wrongs of fortune, and for solace in the rigor of 
destiny! His judgment-seat is covered by his sepulchre ; after 
one year hence no a])peals aic made to him : after ten thous.md 
there will be momentous questions—not of avarice or litigation, 
not of violence or fraud, but of rciison and of science—brought 
before your judgment-seat and settled by your decree. Dyers 
and tailors, carveis and gilders, grooms and trumpeters, make 
greater men than God makes; but God’s l.ist longer, throw them 
where you will. 

Aristoteles. Alexander hath le.iJly punished me by his gifts to 

[» Evuiy edition, with the exception of the 1876 edition, reads “his" 
for “our" here. With some hesitation I have lostoreJ “his” in the 
present edition.] 
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Xenocrates; for he obliges me to send him the best tunic 1 have: 
and you know that in my wardrobe I am, as appears to manyi 
unphilosophically splendid. There are indeed no pearls in this 
tunic; but golden threads pursue the most intricate and most 
elegant design, the texture is the finest of Miletus, the wool is the 
softest of Tarentum, and the purple is Hermionic. He will sell 
Alexander’s dresses, and wear mine; the consequence of which 
will be imprisonment or scourges. 

Caliisthenes, A provident god forsooth in hi's benefits is our 
Alexander! 

j^risioie/es. Much to be pitied if ever he returns to his senses! 
Justly do we call barbarians the wretched nations that are governed 
by one man ; and among them the most deeply plunged in barbar¬ 
ism the ruler. Let us take any favorable specimen; Cyrus 
for instance, or Cambyses, or this Alexander; for however much 
you and 1 may despise him, seeing him often and nearly, he will 
perhaps leave behind him as celebrated a name as they. He is 
very little amid philosophers, though very great annd monarchs. 
Is he not undoing with dl his might what every wise man, and 
indeed every man in the order of things, is most solicitous to do ? 
—namely, doth he not abolish kindly and affectionate intercourse ? 
doth he not draw a line of distinction (which of all follies and 
absurdities is the wildest and most pernicious) between fidelity and 
truth? In the hour of distress and misery the eye of every 
mortal turns to friendship; in the hour of gladness and conviviality 
what is our want?—it is friendship. When the heart oveiflows 
with gratitude, or with any other sweet and sacred sentiment, 
what is the word to which it would give utterance ?— my friend. 
Having thus displaced the right feeling, he finds it necessary to 
substitute at least a strong one. The warmth which should have 
been diffused from generosity and mildness must come from the 
spiceman, the vintner, and the milliner; he must be perfumed, 
he must be drunk, he must toss about shawl and tiara. You 
would imagine that his first passion, his ambition, had an object; 
yet, before he was a god, he prayed that no one afterward might 
pass the boundaries of his expedition, and he destroy v d at Abdera, 
and in other places, the pillars erected as memorials by the 
Argonauts and by Sesostris. 
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CalRsthenes.^ I have many doubts upon the Argonauts. We 
Greeks are fond of attributing to ourselves all the great actions of 
remote antiquity; we feign that Isis^ Daughter of Inachus, taught 
the Egyptians laws and letters. It may be questioned whether 
the monuments assigned to the Argonauts were not really those 
of Sesostris, or Osiris, or some other eastern conqueror; and even 
whether the tale of Troy be not, in part'at least, translated. 
M'lny principal names, evidently not Grecian, and the mention 
of a language spoken by the gods (meaning their representatives 
and officials), in which the rivers and other things are professed 
to be called differently from what they were called among men, 
are the foundations of my query. The Hindus, the Egyptians, 
and probably the Phrygians (a very priestly nation), had their 
learned l^nguiige quite distinct from the vulgar.* 

Aristoteles We will discuss this question another time. Per¬ 
haps you were present wiien Alexander ran around the tomb of 
Achilles in honor of his memory: if Achilles were now living, 
or any hero like him, Alexander would swear his perdition. 
Neither his affection for virtue nor his enmity to vice is pure or « 
rational. Observation has tiught me that we do not hate those 
who are worse than ourselves because they are woi'se, but because 
we are liable to injury from tliem, and because (as almost always 
18 the case) they are preferred to us; while those who are better 
we hate purely for being so. Aftei their decease, if we remit 
our hatred, it is because then they are more like virtue in, the 
abstract than virtuous men, .ind are fairly out of our way. 

Callisthenes.^ Dis.ippointment made him at all times outrageous. 
What is worse, he hated his own virtues in another ; as dogs 
growl at their own faces in a miiror. The courage of Tyre, and 
many other cities, provoked not admiration but cruelty. Even 
his friends weie unspared ; even Clitus and Parmenio. 

In ist and 2nd eds. this speech, with slight alterations, appears as a 
note.] 

* The Galliambic of Catullu-> may Ik a relic (the only one) of Phrygian 
poetry. He resided in the country, and may have acquired the language; 
but his translation came through the Clieek 

Fiom “ Anstoteles ” to “ time ” added in 3rd ed.] 

^ Fiom CaUnthtmt"' to “that” (18 lines) added in 3rd ed C'litus 
Alexandei killed with his own hand in a hr of drunken fuiy. Parmeniohe 
caused to be assasbiiiuted under pretext of a treasonable plot against himself.J 
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Aristoteles. Cruelty, if we consider it as a crime, is the 
greatest of all; if we consider it as a madness, we are equally 
justifiable in applying to it the readiest and the surest means of 
suppression. Bonds may hold the weak; the stronger break 
them, and strangle the administrator. Cruelty quite destroys our 
sympathies, and, doing so, supersedes and masters our intellects. 
It removes from us those who can help us, and brings against us 
those who can injure us. Hence it o]>po 8 es the great principle of 
our nature, self-preservation, and endangers not only our well¬ 
being, but our being. Reason is then the most perfect when it 
enables us in the highest degree to benefit our fellow-men ; reason 
18 then the most deranged when there is that over it which dis¬ 
ables it. Cruelty is that. As for the wisdom of Alexander, I 
do not expect from a Macedonian, surrounded ^ by flatterers and 
drinkers, the prudence of an Epaminondas or a Phocion; but 
educated by such a father as Philip, and having with him in his 
army so many veteran captains, it excited no small ridicule in 
Athens when it was ascertained that he and Darius, then equally 
eager for combat, missed each other’s army in Cilicia. 

Calluihmes. He has done great things, but with great means ; 
the generals you mention overcame more difficulties with less, 
and never were censured for any failure from deficiency of 
foresight. 

Anstoules, There is as much difference between Epaminondas 
and Alexander, as between the Nile and a winter torrent. Tn 
tliis there is more impetuosity, foam, and fury, more astonish¬ 
ment from spectators; but it is followed by devastation and 
barrenness. In that there is <in equ^ible, a steady, and perennial 
course, swelling from its ordinary state only for the benefit of 
mankind, and subsiding only when that has been secured. 

I have not mentioned Phocion so often as I ought to have 
done; but now, Callisthcnes, I will acknowledge that 1 consider 
him as the greatest man upon eaith. He foiesaw long ago what 
has befallen our country; and whde otliers were proving to you 
that your wife, if a good woman, should be at the disposal of 
your friend,® and that if you lo\e your children you •^'lould procure 

From “ siirrcAinded to diinkers ”(z lines) added in 3rd ed.J 
First ed reads. “next neighbour” for “fiund.” This intioduces 
a Lrititism of Plato’s Republic.] 
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them as many fathers as you can, Phocion was practising all the 
domestic and nil the social duties. 

Callisthenes. I have often thought that his style resembles 
yours. Ate you angiy ^ 

jlristoteleA. I will not dissemble to you that mine wasfoimed 
upon his. Polieuctus, by no means a friend to him, preferred it 
openly to that of Demosthenes, for its brevity, its comprehensive¬ 
ness, and its perspicuity. There is somewhat more of pomp and 
solemnity in Demosthenes, and perhaps of harmony; but his ® 
warmth is on many occasions the warmth of coarseness, and his 
ridicule the roughest part of him j while in Phocion theie is the 
acuteness of Pericles, and, wherever It is - requisite, the wit of 
Aristophanes. He conquered witli few soldiers, and he con¬ 
vinced with few words. I know not what better dcsciiption I 
could give you, either of a great captain or a great orator. 

Now imagine for a moment the mischief which the system of 
Plato, just alluded to, would produce,—that women should be 
common. We hear that among the litrunans they were so, and 
perhaps are yet; but of what illustrious action do we read ever 
performed by that ancient people ? A thousand years have 
elapsed without a single instance on record of courage or gener¬ 
osity. With us one word, altered only in its teiTnination, 
signifies both father and country : can he who is ignorant of the 
one be solicitous about the other? Never was there a tiue 
patriot who was not, if a father, a kind one; never was theie .1 
good citizen who was not an obedient and reverential son. 
Strange, to be ambitious of pleasing the multitude, and indifferent 
to the delight we may affoid to those nearest us,—our parents 
and our children ! Ambition is indeed the most inconsiderate of 
passions, none of which aie considerate; for the ambitious man, 
by the weakest inconsistency, proud as he may be of his faculties, 
and impatient as he may be to display them, prefers the opinion 
of the Ignorant to his own. He would be what others can 
make him, and not what he could make himself without them. 
Nothing in fact is consistent and unambiguous but vntue. 

Plato would make wives common, to abolish selfishness,—the 
mischief which above others it would directly and immediately 

For Phocion and Polieuctus see “.ffischinos and Phocion,” notes i 
and 2. From “ his ” to “while ” (2 lines) added in jrd ed.] 
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bring forth. There ib no scliisltness where there ib a wife and 
family; the house is lighted up by the mutual charities : every 
thing achieved for them is a victory, every thing cnduretl for them 
is a triumph. How many vices are suppiessed, tliat theie may be 
no bad example! how many exertions made, to recommend and 
inculcate a good one! Selfishness then is thrown out of the 
question. He would jierhaps render man braver by his exercises 
in the common field of affections. Now bravery is of two kinds; 
the courage of instinct and the courage of reason. Animals have 
more of the former, men more of the latter; for I would not 
asseit, what many do, that animals have no leason, as I would not 
that men have no instinct. Whatever creature c.in be taught 
must be taught by the operation of reason upon reason, small as 
m. y be the quantity called forth or employed in calling it, and 
however harsh may be the means. Instinct has no operation but 
upon the wants and desires. Those who enteitam a contrary 
opinion arc unaware how inconsequently they speak when they 
employ such expiessions as this, “We are taught by instinct.’^ 
Courage, so necessary to the preservation of States, is not weak¬ 
ened by domestic ties, but is braced by them. Anini.ils piotect 
their young while they know it to be theirs, and neglect it when 
the traces of that memory are erased. Man cannot so soon lose 
the memory of it, because his recollective faculties are more com¬ 
prehensive and more tenacious; and because, while in the brute 
creation the paicntal love, which in most is only on the female 
side, lessens after the eailier days, his incicases as the organs of 
the nev/ creature aic developed. Theic is a desire of property in 
the sanest and best men, which Natme seems to have imiilantcd 
as conservative of her works, and which is nccess«iry to encourage 
and keep alive the arts. Phidias and oui fiiend Ajiellcs would 
never have existed as the Apelles and Phidias they .ijijiear, if pro¬ 
perty (I am ashamed of the solecism which Plato now forces on 
me) were in common. A pait of his scheme indeed may be ac¬ 
complished in select and small commiinilics, holden together bv 
some religious bond,—as we find among the dis^ iples of Pytha¬ 
goras ; but he never t.iught his follov ers that pros' ution is a virtue, 
much less that it is the summit of perfection. They revered him, 
and deservedly, as a father. As what fathei ? Not such as Plato 
would fashion ; but as a parent who had gained authonty ovci his 
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children by his assiduous vigilance, his tender and pcculiai care, in 
sepniating them as far as possible from whatever is noxious m an 
intercourse with mankind. 

To complete the system of selfishness, idleness, and licentious¬ 
ness—the worshipful triad of Plato—nothing was wanting but to 
throw all otlier property where he had thrown the wives and 
children. Who then should curb the rapacious ? who should 
moderate the violent ? The we.iker could not work., the strongei 
would not. Food and raiment would fail; and we should be 
reduced to something worse than a state of Natuie, into which 
we can never be cast back, any more than we can become children 
again. Civilr/ation suddenly retrograde generates at once the 
crimes and vices not only of its various stages, but of the state 
anterior to it, without any of its advantages, if it indeed have any. 
Plato would make for ever all the citizens, what wc jmnish with 
death a single one for being once. He is a man of hasty fiincy 
and indistinct reflection ; more different fiom Socrates than the 
most violent of his adversfiries. If he had said that in certein 
cases a portion of landed property should be divided among the 
citizens, he had spoken sagely and equitably. After a long wai, 
when a State is oppressed by debt, .ind when many who have borne 
arms for their country have moi cover consumed their patrimony in 
its service,—these, if they are fatheis of families, should receive 
allotments from the estates of others who are not, and who cither 
were too young for warfare, or were occupied m less dangerous 
and more lucrative pursuits. It is also conducive to the public good 
that no pel son should possess more than a certain and deflnite extent 
of land, to be limited by the jiopulation and jirodiice; else the 
freedom of vote .ind the honesty of election must be violated, and 
the least active members of the community will occupy those places 
which require the most activity. This is peculiarly needful in 
mercantile States, like ouis, that every one may enjoy the prospect 
of becoming a landholder, and that the money accruing from the 
sale of what is cuitJiiled on the larger propeities may again fall 
into corameice. A State may eventually be reduced to such dis- 
tiesses by war, even after victories, that it shall be expedient to de¬ 
prive the rich of whatever they possess beyond the portion requisite 

ritt First ed. reads: “ republican ” tor '■ worshipful.”] 

[« For “indistinct” ist ed leads: “slow.”] 
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for the decent and frugal sustenance of a family. This extremity 
it is difficult to foresee; nor do I think it is ariived .it until the 
industrious and well-educated, in years of plenty, are unable 
by all their exertions to nourish and instruct their children,—a 
speculative case, which it cannot be dangerous or mischievous to 
state; for certainly, when it occuis, the sufferers will appeal to 
the laws and forces of Nature, .and not to the schools of rhetoric 
or philosophy. No situation can be imagined more painful or 
more abominable than this; while many, .and indeed most, are worse 
than that whereunto the wealtlaier would be reduced in amending 
it; since they would lose no comforts, no conveniences, no grace¬ 
ful and unincumbeiing ornaments of life, and few luxuries,—which 
would be abundantly compensated, to the generality of them, by 
sme othing their mutual pretensions, and by cxUnguishing the rest¬ 
less spirit of their rivalry. 

Callisthcnes. The visions of Plato have led to reason: I 
marvel less that he should have been so extravagant, than that he 
should have scattered on that volume so little of what we admire 
in his shorter Dialogues. 

Aristoteles^ I respect his genius, which however has not 
accompanied all his steps in this discussion ; noi indeed do I 
consule in him what has been condemned by Xenophon, who 
wonders that he should attribute to Socrates long dissertations on 
the soul and othei abstruse doctiines, when that singularly acute 
leasoner discoursed with his followers on topics only of plfiin 
utility. For it is requisite that imporbint things should be attri¬ 
buted to important men ; .md a sentiment would derive but small 
importance fiom the authority of Crito or Phaedo. A much 
grcjitci fault is attributable to Xenophon himself, who has not 
even preserved the coarse features of nations and of ages in his 
CyropetdiaP- A small circle of wise men should mark the rise of 
mind, as the Egyptian priests marked the rise of theii river, and 
should leave it chronicled in their temples. Cyrus should not 
discourse like Solon. 

Callisthenes. You must likewise then blame Herodotus. 

Aristoteles. If I blame Herodotus, whom cai I commend ? 

I'he “ Cyropaedia ” of Xenophon is more like a novel with a 
purpose than a serious biography It is a tieatise upon education 
disguised as an account of the youth of the elder C)ius ] 
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He reminds me of Homer by his facility and his variety, and by 
the suavity and fulness of his language. His view of history was, 
nevertheless, like that of the Asiatics, who write to instruct and 
please. Now truly there is little that could instruct, and less that 
could please, us in the actions and speeches of barbarians, from 
among whom the kings alone come forth distinctly. Delightful 
tales and apposite speeches are the best things you could devise; 
and many of these undoubtedly were current in the East, and 
were collected by Herodotus ; some, it is probable, were invented 
by him. It is of no importance to the world whether the greater 
pait of historical facts, in such countries, be true or false; but 
they may be rendered of the highest, by the manner in which a 
writer of genius shall represent them. If history were altogether 
true, it would be not only undignified but unsightly ; greatoi.itors 
would often be merely the mouth-pieces of prostitutes, and great 
captains would be hardly more than gladiators or buffoons. 'Fhe 
prime movers of those actions which appal and shake the world 
arc generally the vilest things in it; and the historian, if he dis- ^ 
covers them, must conceal them or hold them back. 

Callisthenes. Pray tell me whethei, since I left Athens, your 
literary men are busy. 

Aristoteles. More than ever; as the tettinx chirps loudest in 
time of di ought. Among them we have some excellent writers, 
and such as (under Pallas) will keep out the Persian tongue from 
the Piraeus. Othcis aie employed in lucrative ofliccs; aie made 
ambassadois and salt-sui veyors, and whatever else is most desirable 
to common minds, foi pioving the necessity of more effectual 
(this is always the pieamble) and less changeful laws, such as those 
of the Modes and Indians. Several of our orators, whose giand- 
fatheis were in a condition little better than servile, have had oui 
fortunes and lives at their dispos<il, and are now declaiming on the 
advantriges of wliat they call “ regular government.” You would 
sujjpose they meant that perfect order which exists when citizens 
rule themselves, and when cveiy family is to the lepublic what 
every individual is to the family; a system of mutual zeal and 
mutual forbearance. No such thing: they mean a govcinment with 
themselves at the head, and such as may in.suie to them impunity 
for their treasons and peculations. One of them a short time ago 
was deputed to consult with Metanyctius, a leading man among the 
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Thracians, in what manner and by what instalments a sum of money, 
lent to them by our republic, should be repaid. Metanyctius burst 
into laughter on reading the first words of the decree. “Dine with 
me,” said he, “and we will conclude the business when we are 
alone.” The dinner was magnificent; which in such business is the 
best economy : few contractors or financiers are generous enough to 
give a plain one. “Your republic,” said Metanyctius, “is no 
longer able to enforce its claim; and wc are as little likely to 
want your assistance in future, as you would be inclined to 
aflbid it. A seventh of the amount is at my disposal: you shall 
])osses8 it. I shall enjoy about the same emolument for my 
fidelity to my woithy masters. Tlie return of peace is so 
desirable, and regular government so divine a blessing,—added to 
which, your countrymen arc become of late so indifferent 
to inquiry into what the factious call abuses,—that I pledge 
my experience you will return amid tlicir acclamations and 
emhi.ices.” 

Our negotiatoi bec.ime one of tlie wealthiest men in the city, 
although wealth is now iccumulated in some fimilics to such an 
amount as oui ancestois, even in the age of Croesus or of Midas, 
would have deemed mo edible. Foi wars drive uj) riches in 
heaps, as winds drive up snows, making and concealing many 
abysses. Metanyctius was the more jirovident and the more 
prosperous of the two. I know not in wh.it king's interest he 
was, but probably the Pcisian’s; be this as it may, it was lesolved 
for the sake of good understanding (another new expression^ to 
abolish tlic name of republic throughout the world. This 
appeared an easy matter. Our negotiator rejoiced in the promise 
exacted from him, to employ his address in bringing about a 
thing so desiiablc: for repubht sounded in his ears like retribution. 
It was then demanded that laws should be abolished, and that 
kings should govern at then sole discretion. This was better, 
but more difficult to accomplish. He promixsed it however; and 
a large body of barbarian troops was raised in readiness to invade 
our terntory, when the decree of Alexander rr c hed the city, 
ordering that the States both of Grct*ce and Asia should reuin 
their pristine laws. The conqueror had found letters and 
accounts which his loquacity would not allow him to keep 
secret; and the negotiator, whose opinion (a very common one) 
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was that exposure alone is ignominy, at last severed his weason 
witli an ivory-handled knife. 

CaUisihenes^ On this ivory the goddess of our city will 
look down with more complacency than on that whereof her 
own image is composed; and the blade should be preserved with 
those which, on the holiest of our festivals, are displayed to us 
in the handful of myrtle, as they were earned by Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. And now tell me, Aristoteles, for the question 
much interests me, are you hajipy in the midst of Macedonians, 
Illyiians, and other strange creatures, «it which we wonder when 
we sec their bodies and habiliments like ours ? 

Atistoteks. Dark icflections do occasionally come, as it were 
by stealth, upon my mind; but philosophy has power to dispel 
them, I care not whether the dog that defends my house and 
family be of the Laconian breed or the Molossan ; if he steals 
my bread or bites the hand that offers it, I strangle him or cut 
his thro.it, or engage a moic dexterous man to do it, the moment 
I catch him sleeping. 

Callisthenes. times are unf.ivoumble to knowledge. ' 

Aristoteles. Knowledge and wisdom are different. We may 
know many things without an inci ease of wisdom ; but it would 
be a contradiction to say that we c.in know anything new with¬ 
out an increase of knowledge. The knowledge that is to be 
acquired by communic.ation is inteiccpted or impeded by tyranny. 

I have lost an ibis, or peih.ips a hippopotamus, by losing the 
favor of Alexander; he has lost an Aristoteles. He may deprive 
me of life; but, in doing it, he must deprive himself of all he has 
ever been contending foi, of gloiy : and even a more reasonable 
rrtan than ho will acknowledge that there is as much difference 
between life ,ind gloiy as thcie is between an ash-fldke from the 
brow of litna and the untimable and eternal fire within its centre. 

I may lose disciples ; he may put me out of fashion a tailor’s lad 
can do as much. He m.iy foibid the reading of my works ; less 
than a tailor’s lad can do that. Idleness can do it, night can do it, 
sleej) can do it; a sunbeam rathei too hot, a few hailstones, a few 

['3 In this speech Mctanyctius is Metturnich, .'iiid the ambassador 
Castleieagh In 1st e<l the 8 lines fiom “ sevci. d " to * Aristogiton” are 
only rcpiusunted by astciisks, This omission was probably one of those 
insined upon by the publisher, see Life, p. 237 1 
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drops of rain, a call to dinner. By his wealth and power he 
might hiive afforded me opportunities of Improving some branches 
of science, which I alone have cultivated with assiduity and 
success. Fools may make wise men wiser more easily than wise 
men can make them so. At all events, Callisthenes, I have 
prepared for myself a monument, from which, perhaps, some 
atoms may be detached by time, but which will retain the 
testimonials of its magnificence and the traces of its symmetry, 
when the substance and site of Alexander's shall be for¬ 
gotten. Who knows but that the VC17 ant-hill whereon I stand 
may preserve its figure and contexture when the sepulchie of this 
Macedonian shall be the solitary shed of a robber, or the manger 
of mules and camels ? * If I live, I will leave behind me the 
his ory of our times, from the accession of Philip to the decease 
of Alexander. For our comet must disappeai soon ; the moral 
Older of the world requires it. How happy and gloiious was 
Greece at the commencement of the period ! how jiestilential was 
the folly of those rulers who rendered, by a series of idle irritations 
and untimely attacks, .1 patient for Anticyra, the arbiter of the 
universe! 

I will now return with you to Plato, whose plan of government, 
by the indulgence of the gods, has Jain hitherto on their knees.! 

Callisthenes. I was unwilling to interrupt you; otherwise 
1 should have remarked the bad consequences of excluding tlie 
poets from his commonwealth; not because they are in general 
the most useful members of it, but because we should punish 
a song more severely than a larceny. There are verses in 
Euripides such as every man utters who has the tooth-ache ; and 
all expressions of ardent love have the modulation and emphasis of 
poetry. What a spheristenon is opened here to the exercise of 
infoimers! We should create more of these than we should 
drive out of poets. Judges would often be puzzled in deciding 
a ciiminal suit; for, before they could lay down the nature of the 
crime, they must asccitain what are the qualities and quantities of 

* Chrysostom, in his 25th homily, says, that neither ti tomb of Alex¬ 
ander noi the clfiy of his deatli was known. Iloy, /tot, to o'^/xa 

AXf^dvdpov , Sei^df fioi xal eivi rijv ijfidptiv leafi’ rreXfi 5 rijoe. 

+ 'I'he Homeric expi'essioii for “ leniaining to be decreed by tiiem.” Qecai/ 
ivi yovi utsi K€iTai, 
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a dithyrambic. Now, Aristoteles, I suspect that even you cannot 
do this; for I observe in Pindar a vast vai iety of commutablc 
feet,—sonorous, it is true, in their cadences, but irregular and 
unrestricted. You avoid, as all good writers do carefully, what¬ 
ever is dactylic, for the dactyl is the bindweed of prose; but 
I know not what other author has trimmed it with such frugal 
and attentive husbandry.* One'^ alone, in writing or conversation, 

* Callisthenes means the instance where another dactyl, oi a spondee, 
follows it; in which case only is the period to he called dactylic Cicero 
on one occasion took it in preference to a weak elision, or to the concur¬ 
rence of two eues; — 

“ Quinctus Mutius augur 
Srzvola multa; ac . . ” 

He judged rightly ; but he could easily have done better. lx)nginus 
says that dactyls are the noblest of feet and the most adapted to the sublime. 
He adduces no proof, although he quotes a sentence ol Demosthenes as 
resemLltnj^ the dactylic :— 

Toi'to to }I/Ti<fn(rna tov tot€ rr} iroXet vepiiTTavTa 

KivSvvov wapeXOeiP fwoiriaev utrvep ve<f>oi 

Here is plenty of alliteiation, but only one dactyl; ior rovro to is not one 
being followed by The lettei t recuis nine times in fifteen syllables. 
A dactyl succeeded by a dichoree, or by a tiochee with a spondee at the 
close, is among the sweetest ot pauses; the gravest and most majestic i-- 
comj'osed of a dactyl, a dichoree, and dispondc'e. He, howevei, will soon 
glow tiresome who peimits his paitiality to any one close to be obtrusive 
or apparent. 

'I'be lemark attributed to Callisthenes, on the freedom of Aristoteles 
from pieces of verse in lii!i seiitences, is applicable to Pl.ito, and suriirisingly, 
il we consider how flniid and decorated is bis language. Among the 
Romans, T. Laviiiii is the most abundant in them; and among the Greeks 
there is a curious instance in the prefatory words of Dionysius ol Halicar¬ 
nassus. ^uVeciis 5^ pd/uof, diraai koivo^, '6v ovoefs KaraXuo’a dpx^iv 

Of I TUP TjrroPUP Tods KpelrTovus. 

These words appear to have been taken from some tragi'dy : the last 
constitute a peifect iambic ; and the preceding, with scarcely a touch, assume 
the same appearance. The diction, too, is quite poetical ; diracri KOivds 

. . KoroXvirei, See 

'Airaffi KOiPos ioTL Trjs (pvffeus v6fios, 

"Ov . . . oiSeli . . . KaToXvirei xpovos, 

“'Apx^tl' dll TUP TjTTOPUP TOl'/S KpclTTOPaS. 

Ill the Gorgias of Plato is the same idea in nearly the same words. 
AnjXoi TouTO iroWaxou fin oOrus tv tois aWoi^ fwots, soi tup 

Ap6p(t)irup ip SXais rats TroXcirt xal yiviaiv, Brt oOtu to BIkoliop ireVpirai, tov 
KpelTTu) TOV iprropos flox^^v K<d irXeov 

[14 From “One alom " to “ bed ”(6 lines) added in and ed Following 
6 lines added in 3rd cd.] 
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would subject a man to violent suspicion of bad citizenship; and 
he who should employ it twice in a pcigc or an oration would be 
deemed so ilangerous and desperate a malefactor, that it might be 
requisite to dig a pitfall or to Jay an iron trap for him, or to noose 
him in his bed. 

Aristoteles^ Demostlicnes has committed it in his first Phtlipficy 
where two dactyls and a spondee come after a tumultuous con¬ 
course of syllables, many sounding alike. ’Oude yaf ourog 

Tctpa TTiV duTou pu/iriv roffourov otfov ‘jrapa nju 

^ju,erepav d/ieXe/av. Here arc seven dactyls; the same number 
is nowhcM'c else to be found within the same number of words. 

Calltsthenes, Throughout your works there is certiiinly no 
period that has not an iambic in it. Now our grammanans tell 
Uj that one is enough to make a verse, as one theft is enough to 

make a thief; an informer, then, has only to place it last in his 

bill of indictment, and not Minos himself could absolve you. 

Aristotelts. Thi*y will not easily tike me for a poet. 

Callisthenes. Nor Plato for any thing else; he would be like 
a bee caught in his o\''n honey. 

Anstoteles, 1 muht remark to you, Callisthenes, that among 
the writeis of luxunant and florid prose, however nch and 
fanciful, there never was one who wrote good poetry. Imagina¬ 
tion seems to start back when they would load her into a narrower 
walk, and to forsake them at the llrst jircludc of the lyre. Plato 
has written much poetry, of which a few cpigMins alone are re¬ 
membered. He burned his iambics, but not until he found that 
they wcie thoroughly diy and witheicd. If ever a good poet 
should excel in prose, we who know how distinct aic the 
qualities, and how great must be the compichension and the 
vigor that unites them, sliall comtemplate him as an object of 
wonder, and almost of worship. It is remarkable in Plato that 
he is the only florid writer who is animated. He will always be 
admiicd by those who have attiuned much Icaining and little 
piecision, from the pci suasion that they understand him, and that 
others do not; foi men universally are ungrateful toward him who 
instructs them, unlobs, in the hours ‘'-r in the intci vals of instruc¬ 
tion, he present a sweet cake to their self-love. 

Cailist/jenes. I never saw two men so different as you 
and he. 
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Aristoteles. Yet many of those sentiments in which we appear 
most at variance can be duiwn together until they meet. I had 
represented excessive wealth as the contingency most dangerous 
to a republic; he took the opposite side, and asserted that ex¬ 
cessive poverty is more.* Now, wherever there is excessive 
wealth, there is also in the train of it excessive poverty; as, 
where the sun is bnghtest, the shade is deepest. Many republics 
have stood for ages while no citizen among them was in very 
great affluence, and while, on the contrary, most were very poor; 
but none hath stood long after many, or indeed a few, have 
grown inordinately wealthy. Riches cause poverty, then irritate, 
then corrupt it; so thioughout their whole progiess and action 
they aie dangerous to tlie State. Plato defends his thesis with 
his usual ingenuity; for, if there is nowhere a worse philosopher, 
there is hardly anywhcie a better writer. He says, and truly, 
that the poor become wild and tcriible animals, when they no 
longer can gain their bicad by their trades and occupations; and 
that, laden to excess with taxes, they learn a lesson fiom 
Necessity which they never would have Liken uj) without her. 
Upon this all philosophers—.ill men of common sense, indeed— 
think alike. Usu.illy, if not .ilw.iys, the poor are quiet while there 
is among them no appiehension of becoming jioorer,—that is, while 
the government is not opjiressive and unjust; but the lich are 
often the most SiUislicd while the government is the mo'.t unjust 
and oppressive. In civil dissensions, we find the wc.ilthy lead 
foith the idle and dissolute pooi .igainst the honest and in- 
dustiious; and geneially with success: because the numbers are 
gieatei m cal.iniitous times; because this party has ready at hand 
the means of ecpiijimcnt; because the young and active, never 
pi one to reflection, .11 e inHuenced moie by the hope of a speedy 
foituiie than by the calculation of a slower ; and because there are 
few 80 firm and independent as not to rest willingly on patronage, 
or^-'^ so blind .ind indiffeient as not to prefer that of the most 
potent. 

* It IS evident that Aiistoteles wiote his PoUiif after Plato, lor he 
anim.idvcrts on .1 l.ilsi oinnion ol Plato’'- in the proortnium, but many 
of the opinions musit ha'x been promulgated by both before the publica¬ 
tion ol their woi ks. 

L'” From “or'* to ‘•indilltient'’ added in 30! ed ] 
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In writing on government, we ought not only to search for 
what is best, but for what is practicable. Plato lias done neither; 
nor indeed has he searched at all: instead of it he has thought it 
sufficient to stud a plain argument with an endless variety of bright 
and prominent topics. Now diversity of topics has not even the 
merit of invention in every case: he is the most Inventive who 
finds moat to say upon one subject, and rendcis the whole of it 
applicable and useful. Splendid things are the most easy to find, 
and the most difficult to manage. If I order a bridle for my 
horse, and he of whom I Older it brings me rich trappings in 
place of it, do I not justly deem it an importunate and silly 
answer to my remonstrances, when he tells me that the trappings 
aie more cosily than the bridle i 

Be assured, my Callisthenes, I speak not from any disrespect 
to a writer so highly and so justly celebrated. Reflecting with 
admiration upon his manifold <md extraordinary endowments, 1 
wish the moie earnestly he always had been exempt from con¬ 
temptuousness and malignity. We have conversed heretofore on 
his conduct toward Xi 'lophon, and indeed toward other disciples 
of Sociates; whom the &ime age and the siime studies, and 
whom the counsels and memory of the siime master, should have 
endeared to him. Toward me indeed he is less blameable. I 
had collected the documents on which I formed an exact account 
of the most flourishing States, and of the manners, laws, and 
customs by which they were so, being of opinion that no know¬ 
ledge is of such utility to a commonwealth. I had also, as you 
remember, drawn up ceitain lules for poetry ; taking my examples 
from Homer jinncipally, and from our great dramatists. Plato 
immediately forms a rc))ublic in the clouds, to overshadow all 
mine at once, and descends only to kick the poets through the 
streets. Homei, the chief object of my contemplation, is the 
chief object of his attack. I acknowledge that poets of the 
lower and middle order .ire in general bad members of society; 
but the energies which exalt one to the higher, enable him not 
only to <idorn but to protect his country. Pl iOi says the gods 
are degr.ided by Homer ; yet Homer has omitted those light 

From “wlioin"’ to “ bUineable" added in 3rd ed The most 
important of the documents of which Aiistotle liere speaks, his account 
of tlie constitution ui Athens, has now been disioveied.] 
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and ludicrous tales of them, which lathcr suit the manners of 
Plato tlian his. He thought aliout the gods, I suspect, just as 
you and I do, and caied as little how Homer treated them ; yet, 
with the prison of Sociates before his eyes, and his own 
Dialogues under them, he had the cruelty to cast forth this 
effusion against the mild Euripides. His souls and their occu¬ 
pancy of bodies are not to be spoken of with giavity j and, as I 
am inclined for the present to keep mine where it is, I will be 
silent on the subject. 

Callisthenes^ I must warn you, niy friend and teacher, that 
your Macedonian pupil is likely to interrupt your arrangements in 
that business. I am informed, <and by those who are always 
credible in such assertions, that, without apologies, excuses, and 
protestations, Aristotcles will follow the shades of Clitus and 
Parmenio. Theie is nothing of which Alexander is not jealous; 
no, not even eating and drinking. If any great work is to be 
destroyed, he must do it with his own hands. After he had 
burned down the palace of Cyrus, the glory of which he envied 
a strumpet, one Polemarchus thought of winning his favor by de¬ 
molishing tlic tomb: he wept for spite, and hanged him. 
Latterly he has been so vain, mendacious, and irrational, as to 
order not only suits of armor of enormous size, but even mangers 
commensurate, to be buried in certain parts where his battles 
were fought; that, when in after ages they happen to be dug up, 
it may appear that his men .ind horses were prodigious. If he 
had sent the report before him, h(' would have been somewhat 
less inconsiderate; for it might among weak barbarians have 
caused terror and submission. But, by doing as he did, he 
would leave a very different impression from what he designed, 
if indeed men regarded it at all ; foi no glory could arise from 
conqueiing with such advantages of superior force. They who 
arc jealous of power are so from a consciousness of strength; 

[17 See Dryden's “Alexander’s Feast,” and Plutarch’s Life of Alexander 
for the story that Alexander was incited to order the destuiction of 
Persepohs by the couit'‘?an Thais Ariian asserts more probably that 
Alexander's determination was due to a feeling that Persepolis was the 
chief town in all Persia, and thus a fit object for a striking punishment. 
He makes no mention of Thais Polymacluis was the name ot the 
officer put to death for the alleged oflence of dc'^troying the tomb of 
the great Cyrus.] 
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they wlio arc jt*ali>u8 of wisdom are so from a consciousness of 
wanting it. Weakness has its fever—but you apjiear grave and 
thoughtful. 

Aristateles. The barbaiians no more interest me tlian a shoal 
of fishes would do. 

Callisthenes. I entertain the same opinion. 

Aristoteles. Of their rulers equally ? 

Callisthenes. Yes, certainly ; for among them there can be 
no other distinction than in titles and in diess. A Peisian and 
a Macedonian, an Alexander and a Darius, if they oppress the 
liberties of Greece, are one. 

Aristoteles. Now, Callisthenes ! if Socrates and Anytos were 
in the same chamber; if the wicked had mixed poison for the 
virtMOUs, tlic active in evil for the active in good ; and some 
Divinity had placed it in your power to jjrcscnt the cup to either, 
and, touching your head, should say, “ This head also is devoted 
to the Eumeriides if the choice be wrong,*'—what would you 
lesolve ? 

Calhstbenes. To dc that by comm.ind of the god, which I 
would likewise have dor e without it. 

Aristoteles. Bearing in mind that a myriad of conquerors is 
not worth the myriadth part of a wise and virtuous man, return, 
Callisthenes, to Btibylon, and see that youi duty be performed. 


XIV. EPICURUS * LEONTION, AND TERNISSA. 

Leonfion. Your situation for a garden, Epicurus, is, I think, 
very badly chosen. 

Epicurus. Why do you think so, my Leontion ? 

* Cicero was an opponent of Epicurus, yet in his treati‘>e On Friendship 
he says: “ De qua Epicurus quidem ita dicit; omnium rei urn quas ad beate 
sapientia comjKiraverit, nihil cs'.e majus amicitia; niliil uberius, 
nihil jucundius ” Thi'< is oratorical and sententious; he > oes on. ptaising 
the founder and the foundation: “ Nequi vero hoc oi ^lone sol dm sed 
multo magts vita et monbus comprobdvit, ^uod quam m.i^num sit, fictz 
veterum fabulx (foclarant, in quibus tarn multis tamque variis ab ultima 
antiquitate reputitis, tria \ix amicorum pana repeiiuiitur, UL ad Orestem 
pervenias prufectus a Thesuo. At verb Epicurus una m domo, et ea quidem 
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Leontion, First, because it is more than twenty stadia * from 
the city. 

Epicurus. Certainly, the distance is inconvenient, my charming 
friend; it is rather too far off for us to be 8ct.‘n, and rather too 
near for us to be legrettcd. Here however I shall build no villa, 
nor anything else; and the longest time we c.in bt' detained is 
from the rising to the setting sun. Now, pray, your otlier reason 
why the spot is so ineligible ? 

Leontion. Because it commands no view of the town or of 
the harbor, unless we mount u])on that knoll, where we could 
scarcely stand together; for the gi e.iter part is occupied by those 
three pinasters, old and horrible as the three Furies. Surely you 
will cut them down. 

Epicurus. Whatever Leontion commands. To me there is 
this advantage in a pl.ice at some distance from tlie city. Having 
by no means the full possession of my faculties where t hear 
unwelcome and intiusivc voices, or une^jiccted and irregular 
sounds that excite me involuntarily to listen, 1 assemble and 
arrange my thoughts with freedom and with pleasure in the fresh 
air, under the ojien sky; and they are nioie lively and vigorous 
and exuberant when 1 c.itch them as I walk about, and commune 
with them in silence and seclusion. 

Leontion. It always has appeared to me that conversation 
brings them forth more readily and plentiously ; and that the 
ideas of one person no sooner come out than another’s follow 
them, whethei fiom the same sidi‘ or from the opposite. 

Epicurus. They Jo ; but these aie not the tlioughts wc kcej) 
for seed : they come up weak by coming up close together. In 
die country the mind is soothed and satisfied ; here is no restraint 

angu^ta, qiijin magnos qiiant.u|iiL amoris conspiiationc consontiuntes tenuit 
amicoiuni gruges, Qituit fit tliovi nunc ab Epiturris ” Certain it is, tliat 
moderation, forbeaiance, and what St Paul calU chanty^ iievei flourished in 
any sect of philusoiihy or religion so perfectly and so long, a> among the 
disciples of Epuiirus 

Cicero adds m anothei work ; “De sanctitate, Je pietaie adversus Deos 
libros scnpsit Epicuuis; at (|iic)iT>odo in his loc|iiitur? ut Coruncanium aut 
ycsvolam Pontifices Maximos le audite liieas " 

Seneca whose sect w.i-. nioie adverse, thus expresses his opinion ; “ Mea 
qnidum ista sententia (et hoc nostrl^l iiivitis popiilai ibiis dkam) sancta 
EpiLiiium et recta praecipere, et, si propiiis accesseii tustia ’’ 

* Two miles and a hall 
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of motion or of posture. These things—little and indifferent as 
they may seem—are not so ; for die best tempci s have need of 
ease and liberty, to keep them in right order long enough for the 
purposes of composition. And many a fro ward axiom, many an 
inhumane thought, hath aiisen from sitting inconveniently, from 
hearing a few unpleasant sounds, from the confinement of a 
gloomy chamber, or from the want of symnieti y in it. We are 
not aware of this, until we find an exemption from it in groves, 
on promontories, or along the sea^shorc, or wherever else we meet 
Nature face to face, undisturbed and solitary.^ 

TernissaJ^ You would wish us then away ? 

Epicurus, I speak of solitude ; you of desolation. 

Ternissa, O flatterer ! is this philosophy ? 

Epicurus, Yes; if you are a thought the richer or a moment 
tlie happier for it. 

Ternissa. Write it down, then, in the next volume you 
intend to publish. 

Leontion. 1 interpose and controvert it. That is not philo¬ 
sophy which serves only for one. 

Epicurus, Just ciitcrion ! I will write down your sentence 
instead, and leave mine at tlie discretion of Ternissa. And now, 
my beautiful Ternissa, let me hear your opinion of the situation 
I have chosen. I perceive that you too have fixed your eyes on 
the jiinasters. 

Ternissal^ I will tell you in verses ; for I do think these are 
verses, or nearly :— 

I hate those trees that never lose their foliage; 

They seem to have no sympathy with Nature; 

Winter and summi r are alike to them 

The broad and billowy vsumnnta of yon monstrous trees, one 
would imagine, were made for the storms to rest upon when they 

Cf. Demosthenes and EubuUdes, and Conversation ] 

This Conversation was a lavourite of Landor’s 'Fhe characters in 
it are partly historical but mucli idcMli'>ed. I'crnissa i<- almost entirely a 
creation of Landor’s iancy. Her leal name was 'Fhemisto, sue Menander 
and Epicurus, and Conversation. Now theie was . s al Themista. the 
wife of Leonteus, who was an intin.ate friend oi Epicurus, This 
chaiacter prolfably suggested Ternissa to Landor’s iniiid, hut only the 
names are alike. (Imag Convers., li., 1819 Works, i., 1846. Imag. 
Coiwers., Gks and Rom . 1853 Works, li, 1876 

[■• Fiom “ Termssa ” to nearly ” added m and cd ] 
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are dred of raving. And what bark! It occurs to me, Epicurus, 
that I have rarely seen climbing plants attach themselves to 
these trees, as they do to the oak, the maple, the beech, and 
others. 

Leontton, If your remark be true, perhaps die resinous are not 
embraced by them so frequendy because they dislike the odor of 
the resin, or some other property of the juices ; for they, too, have 
their affections and antipathies no Jess than countries and their 
climes. 

Ternissa. For shame! what would you with me? 

Epicurus, I would not interrupt you while you were speaking, 
nor while Leontion was replying; this is against my rules and 
practice. Having now ended, kiss me, Temissa ! 

Temissa. Impudent man I in the name of Palla^ why should 
I kiss you ? 

Epicurus. Because you expressed hatred. 

Ternissa. Do we kiss when we hate ? 

Epicurus, 'rherc is no better end of hating. The sentiment 
should not exist one moment; and if the hater gives a kiss on 
being oidered to do it, even to a tree or a stone, that tree or stone 
becomes the monument of a fault extinct. 

Ternissa. I promise you I never will hate a tree again. 

Epicurus. I told you so. , 

Leontion. Nevertheless, I suspect, my Temissa, you will often 
bt* suqiriscd into it. I w.is very near saying, “ I hate these rude 
squaie stones! ” Why did you leave them liere, Epicurus? 

Epicurus. It IS true, they .ire the greater part square, and 
seem to have been cut out in ancient times for plinths and columns; 
they .ire also lude. Removing the smaller, that I might plant 
violets and cyclamens and convolvuluses and stiawberries, and 
such other heibs as growing willingly in dry places, I left a few 
of these for seats, a few for tables and for couches. 

Leontion. Delectible couches' 

Epicurus. Laugh as you may, they will become so when they 
are covered with moss and ivy, and those other two sweet plants 
whose names I do not remember to have found in any ancient 
treatise, but which I fincy I have heard Theophrastus call 
“ Leontion ** and “Temissa.” 

Ternissa. The bold, insidious, false cieatuie! 
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Eptcurtu. What is that volume, may 1 venture to ask> 
Leontion ? Why do you blush ? 

Leontion. I do not blush about it. 

Epicurus. You are offended then, my dear girl. 

Leontion, No, nor offended. I will tell you presently what 
it contains. Account to me first for your choice of so strange a 
place to walk in: a broad ridge, the summit and one side barren, 
the other a wood of rose-laurels impossible to penetrate. The 
worst of all is, we can see nothing of tlie city or tlie Parthenon, 
unless from the very top. 

Epicurus, The place commands, in my opinion, a most perfect 
view. 

Leontion, Of what, pray ? 

Epicurus. Of itself; seeming to indicate that we, Leontion, 
who philosophize, should do the same. 

Leontion, Go on, go on! .say what you please: I will not 
hate any thing yet. Why have you torn up by the root all these 
little mountain ash-trees ? This is the season of their beauty; 
come, Ternissa, let us make cursclvcs necklaces and armlets, such 
as may captivate old Sylvanus and Pan ; you shall have your 
choice. But why h<ive you tom them up ? 

Epicurus, On the contrary, they were brought hitliei this 
morning. Sosimencs is spending large sums of money on an 
olive-ground, and has uprooted some hundreds of them, of all 
ages and sizes. I shall cover the rougher p.irt of the hill witli 
them, setting the clematis and vine and honey-suckle against tlieni, 
to unite them. 

Ternissa, Oh what a pleasant thing it is to walk in the green 
light of the vine-leaves, and to breathe the sweet odor of their 
invisible flowers! 

Epicurus, The scent of them is so delicate that it inquires a 
sigh to inhale it; and this, being accompanied and followed by 
enjoyment, renders the fi.igrance so exquisite. Ternisaa, it is 
this, my sweet friend, that made you remember the green light of 
the foliage, and think of the invisible dowers as you would of 
some blessing from heaven. 

Ternissa. T see frathers flying at certain distances just above 
the middle of the promontory: what can they mean ? 

Eptcurus, Cannot you imagine them to be feathers from the 
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wings of Zethes and Calais, who came hither out of Thrace to 
behold the favorite haunts of their mother Oreithyia? From 
tlie precipice that hangs over the sea a few paces from the pinasters 
she is reported to have been carried off by Boreas; and these 
remains of the primeval forest have always been held sacred on 
that belief. 

Leontion, The story is an idle one. 

Ternissa. O no, Leontion ! the story is very true. 

Leontion. Indeed ? 

Ternissa. I have heard not only odes, but sacred and most 
ancient liymns, upon it; and tJie voice of Boreas is often audible 
here, and the screams of Oreithyia. 

Leontion. The feathers then really may belong to Calais and 
Zethes. 

Ternissa. I don’t believe it; the winds would have carried 
them away. 

Leontion. The gods, to manifest their jiower as they often 
do by miracles, could as easily fix a feather eternally on the most 
tempestuous promontory, as the mark of tlieir feet upon the flint. 

Ternissa. They could indeed; but we know tJie one to a 
certainty, and have no such authority for the other. I have seen 
these pinasters from the extremity of the Pirteus, and have hcaid 
mention of the altar raised to Boreas: where is it? 

Epicurus. As it sLinds in the centre of the platform, we 
cannot sec it from hence; there is the only piece of level ground 
in the place. . 

Leontion. Ternissa intends the altar to prove tJie truth of the 
story. 

Epicurus. Ternissa is slow to admit that even the young can 
deceive, much less the old; the gay, much less the serious. 

Leontion. It is as wise to moderate our belief as our desires. 

Epicurus. Some minds require much belief, some thrive on 
litde. Ratlici an cxubeiance of it is feminine and beautiful. 
It acts diffeiently on different hearts; it troubles some, it con¬ 
soles others: in the generous it is the nurse of tenderness and 
kindness, of hei'oism and self-devotion ; in ihe ungenerous it 
fqsters pride, impatience of contradiction and appeal, and, like 
some waters, what it finds a dry stick or hollow straw, it leaves 
a stone 
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Temissa, We want it chiefly to make the way of death an 
easy one. 

Epicurus, There is no easy path leading out of life, and few 
are the easy ones that lie within it. I would adorn and smoothen 
the declivity, and make my residence as commodious as its situa¬ 
tion and dimensions may allow; but principally I would cast 
underfoot the empty fear of death.^ 

Temissa. Oh ! how can you ? 

Epicurus. By many arguments already laid down: then by 
thinking that some perhaps, in almost every age, have been 
timid and delicate as Temissa ; and yet have slept soundly, have 
felt no parent's or friend's tear upon their faces, no throb against 
their breasts: in short, have been in the calmest of all possible 
conditions, while those around were in the most deplorable and 
desperate. 

Temissa. It would pain me to die, if it were only at tlie idea 
that any one I love would grieve too much for me. 

Epicurus. Let the k ss of our friends be our only grief, and 
the apprehension of disj)l( asing them our only fear. 

Lcontion. No .'ipostrophcs! no interjections! Your argument 
w.is unsound; your means futile. 

Epicurus. Tell me then, whether the horse of a rider on 
the road should not be spurred forward if lie started at a shadow. 

Lcontion. Yes. 

Epicurus. 1 thought so: it would however be better to 
guide him quietly up to it^ and to show him that it was one. 
Death is less than a shadow : it represents nothing, even im¬ 
perfectly. 

Lcontion. Then at the best what is it ? why care about it, 
think about it, or remind us th.it it must befall us ? Would 
you take the Siime trouble, when you see my haii' entwined with 
ivy, to make me remember that, although the leaves are gioen 
and pliable, the stem is fragile and rough, and that befoie 1 go 

[■* Epicurus, in his letter to Menuecos, .‘>ays—“Accustom yourself there¬ 
fore to regard death as something that conceins you not at. II; seeing that 
all good and evil eyist alone in tlie perception of them , and death is the 
loss of all perception . . . 'I'herefore that most teirible of all dread 
evils, death, can touch us not at all, seeing that while we live, death in 
away from us, and when we die, we are then away from him.” Diog. 
Laert., x.] 
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to bed I shall have many knots and entanglenients to extricate ? 
Let me have them; but Jet me not hear of them until the time 
is come. 

Epicurus, I would never think of deatli as an embarrassment, 
but as a blessing. 

Ternissa, How! a blessing ? 

Epicurus, What, if it makes our enemies cease to hate us?- 
what, if it makes our friends love us the more ? 

Leontion, Us ? According to your doctrine, we shall not 
exist at all. 

Epicurus, I spoke of that which is consolatory while we 
are here, and of that which in plain reason ought to render us 
contented to stay no longer. You, Leontion, would make 
otheis better; and better they ceitiinly will be, when their 
hostilities languish in an empty field, and their rancor is tired 
with treading upon dust. The generous affections stir about us 
at the dreaiy hour of death, as the blossoms of the Median 
apple swell and diffuse their fragrance in the cold. 

Ternissa. I cannot bear to think of passing the Styx, lest 
Charon should touch me; he is so old and wilful, so cross and 

Epicurus, Ternissa! Temissa! I would accompany you 
thither, and stand between. Would not you too, Leontion i* 

Leontion. I don’t know. 

Ternissa, Oh ! that we could go together! 

Leontion. Indeed! 

Ternissa, All three, 1 mean—I said—or was going to say 
it. How ill-natured you are, Leontion, to misinterpret me; I 
could almost cry. 

Leontion, Do not, do not, Temissa! Should that tear drop 
from your eyelash you would look less beautiful. 

Epicurus. Whenever I see a tear on a beautiful young fice, 
twenty of mine run to meet it. If it is well to conquer a world, 
it is bcttei to conquer two. 

Ternissa. That is what Alexander of M.iccdon wept be¬ 
cause he could not accomplisli. 

Epicurus, Ternissa! we three can accomplish it; or any 
one of us. 

[® From “ Whenever ” to “ Epimrut ” (t lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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Ternissa. How ? pray ! 

Epuurus. We can conquer this world and the next; for 
you will have another, and nothing should be refused you. 

Temissa. The next by piety: but this, in what manner ? 

Epicurus. By indifference to all who are indifferent to us; 
by taking joyfully the benefit that comes spontaneously ; by 
wishing no more intensely for what is a hair’s breadth beyond 
oui reach than for a draught of water from the Ganges; and 
by fearing nothing in another life. 

Ternissa. This, O Epicurus! is the grand impossibility. 

Epicurus. Do you believe the gods to be as benevolent and 
good as you are ? or do you not r*' 

Ternissa. Much kinder, much better in every way. 

EpLurus. Would you kill or huit the spaiiow that you 
keep in your little drcvssing-rooni with a stiing aiound the leg, 
because he hath flown where you did not wish him to fly ? 

Ternissa. No' it would be cruel; the string about the leg 
of so little and weak a ciejture is enough. 

Epicurus. You think so ; I think so ; God thinks so. This 
1 may say confidently; for whenever there is a sentiment in 
which strict justice and pure benevolence unite, it must be his. 

Ternissa. O Epicurus! when you speak thus— 

Leoniion. Well, Temissa, what then 

Ternissa. When Epicurus teaches us such sentiments as 
these, I am grieved that he has not so grciit an authority with 
the Athenians as some others have'. 

Leonlion. You will grieve more, I suspect, my Ternissa, when 
he possesses that authority. 

Ternissa. What will he do ? 

Leontion. Why tuin pale? 1 .im not about to answci that 
he will forget or leave you. No ; but the voice comes deepest 
from the sepulchre, and a great name hath its lOot in the dead 
body. If you invited .i company to a feast, you might as well 
place round the table live slice]) and oxen, and vases of fish and 
cages of quails, as you would invite company friendly 

C* In the letter alieiidy quoted, Epicuins says—“The man who deprive? 
men of theii belief in God is not so impious as he who attribute' to God 
the passions of men.”j 
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herircrs to the philosopher who is yet living.* One would 
imagine that the iris of our intellectual eyes weie lessened by the 
gloiy of his picscncc, and that, like eaotern kings, he could he 
looked at near only when his limbs are stiff, by waxiight, in 
closed curt^iins. 

Epicurus, One of whom we know little leaves us a ring or 
other token of remembrance, anti we express a sense of pleasure 
and of gratitude; one of whom we know nothing writes a book, 
the contents of wliich might (if wc would let them) have done 
us more good and niiglit have given us more pleasure, and we 
levile him for it. TJie book may do what the legacy cannot; 
It may be pleasurable and seiviccable to others as well as our¬ 
selves : we would hinder this too. In fact, all otlier love is 
extinguished by self-love: beneficence, humanity, justice, philo¬ 
sophy, sink under it. Wlille we insist that we are looking for 
Tiuth, we commit^ a falsehood. It never was the first object 
with any one, and with few the second. 

Feed unto icplenishment your quieter fancies, my sweetest 
little Ternissa! «ind Jt t the gods, both youthful and aged, both 
gentle and boisterous, administer to them hourly on these sunny 
downs: what Ctin they do better ? 

Leontion, But those featheis, Terniss. 1 , what god's may they 
be? since you will not pick them up, nor rcstoic them to Calais 
nor to Zethes. 

Temissa, I do not think they belong to any god whatever; 
and shall never be pcisuaded of it unless Fpicuius says it is so. 

Leontion, O unbeheving creature' do you reason against 
the immortals ? 

Ternissa^ It was yourself who doubted, or appeared to doubt, 
tlie fliglit of Oreithyia. By admitting too much we endanger 
our religion. Beside, I think I discern some upright stikes at 
equal distances, and am pretty siuc tlie feathers .ire tied to them 
by long strings. 

* Seneca quotes a letter of Epicuius, in which his fiiendship with 
Mutrodoriis is meiitioncd. with ci rumaik that the ohsciinty in which 
they had lived--so gieat indeed as to let them le^t almost iinhcaid ot 
in the mid'>t oi C’.ieeit —was by no mean^ to I'e coiTsidered as an 
abatement of their good foitune [Senec. Epist ,79 i j ] 

P First cd. reads- -‘we lie tlie most deeply ft,'" iJtc ] 
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Ephurus. You have guessed the truth. 

Termssa. Of what use arc they there ? 

Epicurus, If you have ever seen the foot of a statue broken 
ofl just below the ankle, you have then, Leontion and Ternissa, 
seen the form of the ground about us. The lower extremities of 
It are divided into small ridges, as you will perceive if you look 
around ; and these are covered with com, olives, and vines. At 
tlie upper part, where cultivation ceases, and where those sheep 
and goats are grazing, begins my purchase. The ground rises 
gradually unto near the summit, whcie it grows somewhat steep, 
and terminates in a precipice. Across the middle I have traced 
a line, denoted by those feathers, from one dingle to the other; 
the two terminations of my intended garden. The distance is 
nearly a thousand paces, and the path, perfectly on a level, will 
be two paces broad, so that I may walk between you; but an- 
othcr could not join us conveniently. From this there will be 
several circuitous and spiral, leading by the easiest ascent to the 
summit; and several more, to the road along the cultivation 
underneath : here will however be but one entrance. Among 
the projecting fragments and the massive stones yet standing of 
the boundary-wall, which old pomegranates imperfectly defend, 
and which my neighbor has guarded more e^cctively against 
invasion, there are hillocks of crumbling mould, covered in some 
places with a variety of moss; in othcis are elevated tufts, or 
dim labyrinths, of eglantine. 

Ternissa, Where will you place the statues ? for undoubt¬ 
edly you must have some. 

Epicurus. I will have some models for statues. Pygmalion 
prayed the gods to give life to the image he adoied: I will not 
pray them to give marble to mine. Never may f lay my wet 
cheek upon the foot under which is insciibed the name of 
Leontion or Ternissa! 

Leontion. Do not make us melancholy; never let us think 
that the time can come when we shall lose our friends. Glory, 
literature, philosophy have this advantage over f ''‘ndship: re¬ 
move one object from them, and others fill the void ; remove 
one from friendsliip, one only, and not the earth, nor the umver- 

F First ed reads; ‘‘entrance. Wild pomegranates and irregular tufts 
of gorse unite their forces against invasion. Termsiu" &c.j 
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sality of worlds, no, nor the intellect that soars above and com¬ 
prehends them, can replace it! 

Epicurus, Dear Leontion ! always amiable, always graceful! 
How lovely do you now appear to me! what beauteous action 
accompanied your words! 

Leontion. I used none whatever. 

Ep tcurus. That white arm was then, ns it is now, over the 
shoulder of Ternissa; and her breath imparted a fresh bloom to 
your cheek, a new music to your voice. No friendship is so 
cordial or so delicious as that of girl for girl ,* no hatred so 
intense and immovable as that of woman for woman. In youth 
you love one above the others of your sex ; in riper age you hate 
all, more or less, in propoition to similarity of accomplishments 
and pursuits,—which sometimes (I wish it were oftenei) are bonds 
of union to man. In us you mure easily pardon faults than 
excellencies in each otlier. Tour tempers are such, my beloved 
scholars, that even this truth does not ruiflc them ; and such is ^ 
your affection, that I look with confidence to its unabated ardof 
at twenty. 

Leontion. Oh, then I am to love Temissa almost fifteen 
months * 

Temissa. And I am destined to survive the loss of it three 
months above four years ! 

Epicurus. Incomparable creatures! may it be eternal! In 
loving ye shall follow no example ; ye shall step securely over the 
iron rule laid down for others by the Destinies, and you forever 
be Leontion, dndyou Ternissa. 

Leontton. Then indeed we should not want statues. 

Ternissa. But men, who arc vainer creatures, would be good 
for nothing witliout them: they must be flattered, even by the 
stones. 

Epicurus, Very true. Neither the higher arts nor the civic 
virtues can flourish extensively without the statues of illustrious 
men. But gardens ire not tlie places for them. Sparrows woo¬ 
ing on the generaPs truncheon (unless he be such a geneial as one 
of ours in the last wai),^ and snails besliming the emblems of the 
poet, do not lemind us worthily of their chaiacteis. Porticos 

[® The war between Perdeccas and the Athenians after the death of 
Alenandei the Gieat.] 
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are their piopcr situations, and those the most ficquented.* Even 
there they may lose all honor and distinction, whether from the 
thoughtlessness of magistrates or from the malignity of rivals. 
Our own city, the least exposed of any to the effects of either, 
presents us a disheartening example. When the Thebans 
in their jealousy condemned Pindar to the payment of ii fine for 
having praised the Athenians too highly, our citizens erected a 
statue of bronze to him. 

Leontion. Jealousy of Athens made the Thebans fine him ; 
and jealousy of Thebes made the Athenians thus record it.' 

Ep icurus. And jealousy of Pindar, I suspect, made some poet 
persuade the archons to lender tlie distinction a \ile and worth¬ 
less one, by placing his elfigy near a king’s,—one Evagoras of 
Cypn- 1 . 

Ternissa, Evagoras, I think I remember to have read in the 
insciiption, was rewarded in this manner for his reception of 
Conon, defeated by the Lacedemonians.^® 

Epicurus. Giatitude was due to him, and some such memorial 
to record it. External n verence should be paid unsparingly to 
the higher magistiates of every country who perform their offices 
cxemplarily; yet they arc not on this account to be placed in 
the same degree with men of primary genius. They nevei exalt 
the human race, and rarely benefit it; and their benefits are local 
and transitory, while those of a great writer arc universal and 
eternal. 

If the gods did indeed bestow on us a portion of their fire, 
they seem to have lighted it in spoit and left it; the harder task 
and the nobler is performed by that genius who raises it clear and 
glowing from its embers, and makes it apiilicabic to the purposes 
that dignify or delight our nature. I have ever said “ Reveicnce 
the rulers.” Let then his image stand; but stand apart from 
Pindar’s. Pallas and Jove ! defend me from being cai ried down 
the stream of time among a shoal of royalcts, and the rootless 
weeds they arc hatched on I 

Temissa. So much piety would deserve the exemption, even 
though your writings did not hold out tii-* decree. 

a 

[10 After the disastrous defeat of the Athenians at AegoipoMmi. the 
remnant of the Athenian flL"t iiiuler Conon was hospitably leceived by 
Evagoras, whom the Athenians rewauled in the manner described.] 
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Ijeonttdn, Childs the compliment is ill turned: if you arc 
ironical, as you must be on thi* jucty of lipicurus, Atticism 
requiies that you sliould continue to be so, ut least to the end of 
the sentence. 

Ternissa. Iiony is my abhorrence. Epicums may appear less 
pious than some others, but I am certain he is moie ; otherwise the 
gods would never have given him— 

Leontion. What ? what ^ let us hear ! 

Ternissa. Leontion ! 

Leontion. Silly girl ! Weie there any hibiscus or broom 
growing near at hand, I would send him away and whi]) you. 

Epicurus. Theie is fern, which is better. 

Leontion. I was not speaking to you : but now you shall 
have something to answer for yonuself. Although you admit 
no sLitucs in the country, you might at least methinks have 
discoveied a retirement with .i fountiin in it: here 1 sec not 
even a spring. 

Epicurus. Fountain I can haidly say there is; but on the * 
left there is a long cievice or chasm, which we have ncvei yet 
\isited, and which we cannot discern until we leach it. This is 
full of soft mould* very moist, and many high reeds and canes 
are growing there; and the rock itse-lf too diips with humidity 
along it, and is covered with more tufted moss and moic varie¬ 
gated lichens. This cievice, with its windings and sinuosities, 
is about four hundied ])aces long, and in many paits eleven, 
twelve, thiiteen feet wide, but geneially six or seven. 1 shall 
plant it wholly with lilies of the valley, leaving the iiises which 
occupy the sides as well ns the clefts, and also those other 
floweis of paler pur|)le, fiom the autumnal cups of which we 
collect the saffron ; and foiming a nairow path of such tiiif as I 
can find theie, or lather following it as it creeps among the 
bays and hazels and sweet bnai, which have fallen at different 
times from the summit and are now giown old, with an infinity 
of primioses at the roots. There arc nowheie twenty steps 
without a pi ejection and a turn, nor in any ten together is the 
chasm of the same width or figure. Hence the ascent in its 
windings is easy and imperceptible quite to the termination, where 
the locks aie somewhat high and jnccipiioiis: at the entrance 
they lose themselves in piivet and elder, and you must make your 
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way between them through the canes. Do not you remember 
where I cairied you both across the muddy hollow in the foot¬ 
path i 

Tertiissa. Leontion does. 

Epicurus, That place is always wet; not only in this month 
of Puanepsion,* which we are beginning to-day, but in mid¬ 
summer. The water that causes it comes out a little way above 
it, but originates from the cievice, which I will cover at top with 
rose-laurel and mountain-ash, with clematis and vine ; and 1 will 
intercept the little rill in its wandering, diaw it from its conceal¬ 
ment, and place it like Bacchus under the protection of the 
nymphs, who will smile upon it in its marble cradle, which at 
present I keep at home. 

Terntssa, Leontion, why do you turn away your face ? 
have the nymphs smiled upon you in it ? 

Leontion, 1 bathed in it once, if you must know, Temissa ! 
Why now, Temissa, why do you tuin away yours? have the 
nymphs frowned upon you for invading their secrets ? 

Temissa. Epicurus, yei arc in the right to biing it away 
fiom Athens, from under the eye of Pallas : she might be angry. 

Epicurus. You approve of its removal then, my lovely 
fiiend ? 

Temissa. Mightily, (^j^side.) I wish it may break in 
pieces on the road. 

Epicurus. What did you say ? 

Temissa. I wish it were now on the road, that I might tiy 
whether it would hold me—I mean with my clothes on. 

Epicums. It would hold you, and one a span longer. I 
have another in the house ; but it is not decorated with fauns 
and satyrs and foliage, like this. 

Leontion, I remember putting my hand upon the fiightfiil 
satyr’s head, to leap in : it seems made for the purpose. But 
the sculptor needed not to place the naiad tpiite so near—he 
must have been a very impudent man ; it is impossible to look for 
a moment at such a piece of workmanship. 

*The y\ttic nionth''of Puancpsion had its ci>mniencement in the latter 
of Octobei ; its name is derived from vvapa, the legumes which weie 
offered in sacrifice to Apollo at that season. 

[■*1 Fiom “which " to “home’’ added in 2 nd ed.] 
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Ternissa. For shame! Leontion I—why, what was it? I 
do not desire to know. 

Epicurus, I don^t remember it. 

Leontion. Nor I neither j only the head. 

Epicurus, I shall place the satyr toward the rock, that you 
may never see him, Teinissa. 

Ternissa, Very right; he cannot turn lound. 

Leontion. The poor naiad had done it, in vain. 

Ternissa. All these laborers will soon finivsh the plantation, if 
you siipenntend them, and are not appointed to some magistrature. 

Epicurus, Those who govern us arc pleased at seeing a 
philosopher out of the city, and more still at finding in a season 
of scarcity forty poor citizens, who might become seditious, made 
happy and quiet by such employment. 

Two evils, of almost equal weight, may befall the man of 
erudition: never to be listened to, and to be listened to always. 
Aware of these, I devote a large portion of my time and labors 
to the cultivation of such minds as flourish best in cities, wheie 
my garden at the gate, although smallci than this, we find 
sufficiently capacious. There I secun* my listeners; heic my 
thoughts and imaginations have their free natural current, and 
tarry or wandei as the will invites: may it ever be among 
those dearest to me'—those whose he.irts possess the rarest and 
divincst faculty, of retaining or forgetting at option what ought 
to be forgotten or retained. 

Leontion. I’he whole ground then will be covered with trees 
and shrubs ? 

Epicurus. There are some piotuberances in various parts of 
the eminence, which you do not perceive till you are upon them 
or .ibove them. They are almost level at the top, and overgrown 
with fine glass; for they catch the better soil brought down in 
small quantities by the i.iins. These aic to be left unplanted; 
so is the platform iindei tlie pinasters, whence there is a prospect 
of the city, the hailioi, the isle of Salamis, and the territory of 
Megaia. “What then!” cried yosimenes, “you would hide 
from your view my young olives, and tlie whole length of the 
new wall I have been building at my own I'xpense between us! 
and, when you might see at once the whoh* of Attica, you will 
har^y see more of it than 1 could buy.” 
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Leontton. I do not perceive the new wall, for which Sosi- 
mencs, no doubt, thinks himself another Pericles. 

J^icurus. Those old junipers quite conceal it. 

Ternissa, I'hcy look warm and sheltering; but I like the 
rose-laurels much better: and what a thicket of them here 
is! 

Epicurus, Leaving all the larger, I shall remove many 
thousands of them; enough to boi der the gi eater part of the 
walk, intermixed witli roses. 

Termssa,^^ Do, pray, leave that taller plant yonder, of which 
I see there are several sjiringing in several places out of tlie rock: 
it appears to have produced on a single stem a long succession of 
yellow flowers; some darkening and fading, others running up 
and Ic.iving them behind, others showing their little faces im¬ 
perfectly through their light green veils. 

Leontton. Childish girl ! she means the mullein; and she 
talks about it as she would have talked about a doll, attributing 
to it feelings and aims md designs. 1 saw her stay behind to 
kiss it; no doubt, for b( i ig so nearly of her own height. 

Ternissa. No, indeed, not for that; but because I had broken 
off one of its blossoms unhcedingly, perhaps the last it may bear, 
and because its leaves are so downy and pliant; and because 
nearer the earth'some droop and are decaying, and remind me of 
a parent who must die before the tenderest of her children can do 
without her. 

Epicurus. I will preserve the whole species; but you must 
point out to me the particular one as we return. There is an in¬ 
finity of other plants and flowcis, or weeds as Sosimenes calls 
them, of which he has cleaied his olive-yard, and which I shall 
adopt. Twenty of his slaves came in yestciday, laden with 
hyacinths and narcissuses, anemones and jonquils. “ The curses 
of our vineyards,” cried he, “ and good neither for man nor 
beast. I have another estate infested with IiIks of the valley: I 
should not wonder if you accepted these too.” 

“ And with thanks,” answered I. 

The whole of Jiis remark 1 could not collect: he turned aside, 
and (I believe) prayed. I only heard “Pallas”—“ F.’ther'*— 
“sound mind”—“inofR-iisive man”—“good neighbour.” As 

I*!: Prom '‘Ternis»a’’ to return’ (i8 lines) added in 2 nd ed.] 
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wc walked together I perceived him looking grave, and I could 
not resist my inclination to smile as I turned my eyes toward 
him. He observed it, at first with unconcern, but by degrees 
some doubts aiose with him, and he said, “Epicurus, you have 
been throwing away no less than half a talent on this sorry piece 
of mountain, and 1 fear you are about to waste as much in labor: 
for nothing was ever so terrible as the price wc are obliged to pay 
the workmen, since the conquest of Persia and the increase of 
luxury in our city. Under tliree obols none will do his day’s 
work. But what, in the name of all the deities, could induce 
you to plant those roots, which other people dig up and throw 
away ? ” 

“ I have been doing,” said I, “ the same thing my whole life 
through, Sosimenes! ” 

“ How ! ” cried he; “I never knew that.” 

“ Those very doctrines,” added I, “ which others hate and 
extiqute, 1 inculcate and chensh. They bring no riches, and 
thercfoie aie thought to bring no advantage ; to me, they 
appear tlie more advantageous foi that reason. They give us 
immediately what wc solicit through the means of wealth. We 
toil for tlic wealth first j and then it remains to be proved 
whether we can purchase with it what wc look for. Now, to 
carry our money to the market, and not to find in the market 
our money’s worth, is great venation; yet much greater has 
already preceded, in running up and down for it among so many 
competitors, and through so many thieves.” 

After a while he rejoined, “ You really, then, have not over¬ 
reached me ? ” 

“ In what, my friend ? ” said I. 

“These roots,” he answcicd, “may perhaps be good and 
saleable for some purpose. Shall you send them into Persia ? or 
whither ? ” 

“Sosimenes, I shall make love-potions of the flowers.” 

Lronlton. O Epicurus • should it ever be known in Athens 
that they are good for tliis, you will not h«ivc, with all your 
fences of prunes and pomegr,mates, and |>rccipiccs with briar 
upon them, a single root left underground .iftcr the month of 
Elapheboliou.* 

* I'he thirtLeuth of ELpht:bolion was the tenth of Api il. 
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Epicurus. It is not everyone that knows the preparation. 

Leontion. Everybody will try it. 

Epicurus^ And you, too, Temissa ? 

lemissa. Will you teach me ? 

Epicurus, This, and anything else I know. We must walk 
together when they are in flower. 

Ternissa, And can you teach me, then ? 

Epicurus, 1 teach by degrees. 

Leontion, By very slow ones, Epicurus! I have no patience 
with you; tell us directly. 

Epicurus, It is very material what kind of recipient you bring 
with you. Enchantresses use a brazen one; silver and gold are 
employed in other arts. 

Leontion, 1 will bring any. 

Temissa. My mother has a fine golden one. She will lend 
it me; she allows me every thing. 

Epicurus. Leontion and Ternissa, those eyes of yours 
bjighten at inquiry, as if they carried a light within them for 
a guidance. 

Leontion, No flattery! 

Ternissa. No flattery ! Come, teach us! 

Epicurus. Will you hear me through in silence? 

Leontion, We promise. 

Epicurus. Sweet girls! the calm pleasures, such as I hope 
you will ever find in your walks among these gardens, will 
improve your beauty, animate your discourse, and correct the 
little that may heieafter nso up for correction in your disposi¬ 
tions. The smiling ideas left in our bosoms fiom our infancy, 
tliat many plants aie the favontes of the gods, and that others 
were even the objects of their love,—having once been invested 
with the human form, beautiful and lively and happy as your¬ 
selves,—give them an interest beyond the vision ; yes, and a 
station—let me say it—on the vestibule of our affections. 
Resign your ingenuous hearts to simple pleasures; and there is 
none in man, where men are Attic, that will i'" c follow and 
outstrip their movements. 

Ternissa. O Epicurus! 

Ep kurus. What said Ternissa ? 

Leontion, Some of those anemones, I do think, must be still 
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in blossom. Temissa’s golden cup is at home; but she has 
brought with her a little vase for the philtt't—and has filled it to 
the brim.—Do not hide your head behind my shoulder, I'er- 
nissa; no, nor in my lap. 

Epicurus. Yes, thcie let it lie,—the lovelier for that tendril 
of sunny brown hair upon it. How it falls and rises! Which 
is the hair ? which the shadow ? 

Leontion. Let the hair rest. 

Epicurus. 1 must not, perhaps, clasp the shadow! 

Leontion. You philosophers are fond of such unsubstantial 
things. Oh, you have taken my volume! This is deceit. 

You live so little in public, and entertain such a contempt 
for opinion, as to be both indifferent and ignorant what it is 
,that people blame you for. 

Eptcurus. I know what it is I should blame myself for, if 
I attended to them. Prove them to be wiser and more disin¬ 
terested in their wisdom than I am, and I will then go down 
to them and listen to them. When I have well considered a 
thing, I deliver it,—regardless of what those think who neither 
take the time nor possess the faculty of considering any thing 
well, and who have always lived far remote from the scope of 
our speculations. 

Leontion, In the volume you snatched away from me so 
slily, I have defended a position of yours which many philo¬ 
sophers turn into ridicule; namely, that politeness is among the 
virtues. I wish you yourself had spoken more at large upon the 
subject.^® 

Epicurus, It is one upon which a lady is likely to display 
more ingenuity and discernment. If philosophers have ridiculed 
my sentiment, the reason is, it is among those virtues which in 
general they find most difficult to assume or counterfeit. 

Leontion. Surely life runs on the smoother for this equability 
and polish ; and the gratification it affords is more extensive than 
is afforded even by the highest virtue. Courage, on neaily all 

[13 Epicurus wrote a treatise, “On the virtues,” which is lost* Cicero, 
“De Finibus,’' ii., i6. 15, alludes to the four I'iitues of Epicurus as 
“Wisdom, courage, justice, and temperance.” The opinion here attri¬ 
buted to Epicurus is due to Landor; nor is Leontion known to have 
written the book here described.] 
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occasions, inflicts as much of evil as it imparts of good. It may 
be exerted in defence ot our country, in defence of those who 
love us, in defence of the harmless and the helpless; but those 
against whom it is thus exeited may possess an equal shate of it. 
If they succeed, then manifestly the ill it produces is gieater than 
the benefit j if they succumb, it is nearly as great. For many of 
their adversaries are first killed and maimed, and many of 
their own kindred are left to lament the consequences of the 
aggression. 

Epicurus, You have spoken first of courage, as that virtue 
which attiacts your sex princip.illy. 

1'ernissa, Not me ; 1 am always afraid of it. 1 love those 
best who can tell me tlie most things I never knew before, 
and who have jiaticnce with me, and look kindly while they 
teach me, and almost as if they were waiting for fiesh questions. 
Now let me hear directly what you were about to say to 
Lcontion. 

Epicurus, I was proceeding to remark that temperance comes 
next; and temperance lias then its highest merit when it is the 
support of civility and politeness. So that I think I am right and 
equitable in attributing to politeness a distinguished rank,, not 
among tine oinaments of life, but among the virtues. And you, 
Leontion and Ternissa, will have leaned the more propenscly 
towaid this opinion, if you considered, as I am sure you did, that 
the peace and concord of families, friends, and cities are preserved 
by it; in other tcims, the harmony of the world. 

Ternissa, Leontion spoke of coinage, you of temperance, 
the next great virtue, in the division made by the philosophers, is 
justice. 

Epicurus, Tempeiance includes it; for temperance is imper¬ 
fect if it 18 only an abstinence from too much food, too much 
wine, too much conviviality or other luxury. It indicates every 
kind of forbearance. Justice is forbearance from wliat belongs to 
another. Giving to this one rightly what that one would hold 
wrongfully is justice in magistratuic, not in the abstract, and is 
only a pait of its office. The perfectly temperate man is also 
the perfectly just man ; but the perfectly just m.in (as philo¬ 
sophers now define him) may not be the peifectly temperate 
one. T include the less in the greater. 
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Leoniion, We hear of judges, and upright ones too, being 

immoderate eaters and drinkers. 

Epicurus. The Lacedemonians are temperate in food and 
courageous in battle; but men like these, if they existed in 
sufficient numbers, would devastate the universe. We alone, wc 
Athenians, with less military skill perhaps, and certainly less 
rigid abstinence from voluptuousness and luxury, have set before 
it the only grand example of social government and of polished 
life. From us the seed is scattered; from us flow the streams 
that irrigate it; and ours arc the hands, O Leontion, that 
collect it, cleanse it, deposit it, and convey and distribute it 
sound and weighty through every race and age.^^ Exhausted as 
we arc by war, we can do nothing better than lie down and doze 
while the weather is fine overhead, and dream (if we can) that 
we are affluent and free. 

O sweet sea-air ! how bland art thou and refreshing ! bi eathc 
upon Leontion! breathe upon Ternissa! bring them health 
and spirits and serenity, many springs and many summers, and 
when the vine-leaves have reddened and rustic under theii 
feet! 

These, my beloved girls, are the children of Eternity; they 
played around Theseus and the beauteous Amazon ; they gave to 
Pallas the bloom of Venus, and to Venus the animation of Pallas. 
Is it not better to enjoy by the hour their soft, s.ilubrious influence, 
than to catch by fits the rancid breath of demagogues ; than to 
swell and move under it without or against our will; than to 
acquits the semblance of eloquence by the bitterness of passion, 
the tone of philosophy by disappointment, or the credit of 
prudence by distrust? Can fortune, can industry, can desert 
itself, bestow on us any thmg we have not here ? 

Leontion. And when shall those three meet? The gods 
have never united them, knowing that men would put ^em 
asunder at their first appearance. 

Eptcurus. I am glad to leave the city as often as possible, 
full as it is of high and glorious reminiscences,and am inclined 
much rather to indulge in quieter scenes, whither the Graces and 

[^4 First ed. reads: We have seen judges, and upright ones too, 
inordinate eaters and immoderate drinkers.”] 

[10 See end of Conversation foi passages cancelled in the and ed.] 
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Friendship lead me. I would not contend even with men able 
to contend with me. You, Leontion, I see, think differently, 
and have composed at last your long-meditated work against the 
philosophy of Theophrastus.^** 

Leontion, Why not ? he has been praised above his merits. 

Epicurus, My Leontion ! you have inadvertently given me 
the reason and origin of all controversial writings. They flow 
not from a love of truth or a regard for science, but from envy 
and ill-will. Setting aside the evil of malignity—always hurtful 
to ourselves, not always to others—there is weakness in the argu¬ 
ment you have adduced. When a writer is praised above his 
merits in his own times, he is certain of being estimated below 
tliem in the times succeeding. Paradox is dear to most people : 
It bears the appearance of originality, but is usually the talent of 
the superllcial, the perverse, and the obstinate. 

Nothing is more gratifying than the attention you are bestow¬ 
ing on me, which you always apportion to the seriousness of my 
observations. But,i” Leontion ! Leontion ! you defend me too 
earnestly. The roses on your cheeks should derive tlieir bloom 
from a cooler and sweeter and more salubrious fpuntain. In 
what mythology (can you tell me, Temissa ?) is Friendship the 
mother of Anger ? 

Ternissa. I can only tell you that Love lights Anger’s torch 
very often. 

Leontion. I dislike Theophrastus for his affected contempt of 
your doctrines. 

Epicurus. Unreasonably, for the contempt of them ; reason¬ 
ably, if affected. Good men may differ widely from me, and 
wise ones misundersbind me ; for, their wisdom having raised up 
to them schools of their own, they have not found leisure to 
converse with me ; and from others they have received a partial 

[is Leontion'b book against Theophrastus, with whom Epicurus had a 
controversy, is mentioned by many authorities. Cicero (De Nat. Deorum, 
i., 33) pfaiscs its style, but hints that it was a piece of audjcity in her t6 
write it; an opinion which Pliny also expre><;es (Praefat. l..it. Hist., 29), 
adding that the book gave rise to the saying concerning a man choosing 
the tree for his bwn hanging. Theophrastus was the successor of 
Aristotle in his school of philosophy, and a man of remarkable 
eloquence.] 

[17 From “ But ” to “ often ” (7 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 
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and inexact repoit. My opinion is, that certain things are in¬ 
different and unworthy of pursuit or attention, as lying beyond 
our research and almost our conjecture ; which things the gener¬ 
ality of philosophers (for the generality are speculative) deem of 
the first importance. Questions relating to them I answer eva¬ 
sively, or altogether dedine. Again, there are modes of living 
which are suitable to some and unsuitable to others. What I 
myself follow and embrace, what I recommend to the studious, 
to the in liable, to the weak in health, would ill agree with the 
commonality of citizens. Yet my adversaries cry out, “ Such is 
the opinion and practice of Epicurus! ” For instince, I have 
never taken a wife, and never will take one ; but he from among 
the mass, who should avow his imitation of my example, would 
act as wisely and more religiously in saying that he chose celi¬ 
bacy because Pallas had done the same. 

Leontion. If Fallas had many such votaries she would soon 
have few citizens to supply them. 

E^curus. And extremely bad ones, if all followed me in 
retiring from the offices of magistracy and of war. Having seen 
that the most sensible men are the most unhappy, I could not 
but examine the causes of it; and, finding that tlie same sensi¬ 
bility to which they are indebted for the activity of their intellect 
is also the restless mover of their jealousy and ambition, I would 
lead them aside fiom whatever opeiates upon these, and throw 
under tlieir feet the terrors their imagination has created. My 
philosophy is not for the populace nor for the proud: the 
ferocious will never attain it; the gentle will embrace it, but will 
not call it mine. I do not desire that they should: let thorn 
rest their heads upon that part of the pillow which they find the 
softest, and enjoy theii own dreams unbroken. 

Leontion. The old are all against you, for^® the name of plea¬ 
sure is an affront to them : they know no other kind of it than 
that which has floweied and seeded, and of which the withered 
stems have indeed a rueful look. What we call dry they call 
sound ; nothing must letnin any juice in it: their pleasure is in 
chewing what is hard, not in tasting what is savory. 

[ 1 * Fust ed. reads* “you. Eptcurus The iiaiHL . . lueful look 
Liiinfieri, 'I’hey would controveit youi position.s. Epu'ni/s UiilMppily.” 
&c.j 
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Epicurus, Unhappily the aged are retentive of long-acquired 
maxims, and insensible to new impressions, whether from fancy 
or from truth : in fact, their eyes blend the two together. Well 
might the poet tell us,— 

Fewer the gifts that gnailed Age presents 
To elegantly-handed Infancy, 

Than elegantly-handed Infancy 

Presents to gnarled Ag^. From both they drop; 

'I'he middle course of life receives them all, 

Save the light few that laughing Youth runs off with. 

Unvalued as a mistress or a dower. 

Leontton, is reported by the experienced that our last 

loves and our first are of equal interest to us. 

Surely they are. What is the difference ? Can 
you really mean to say, O Lcontion, that there are any inter¬ 
mediate ^ Why do you look aside ? And you too refuse to 
answer me so easy and plain a question ! 

Leontton (to Epicurus), Although you teach us the necessity 
of laying a stiong hand on the strong affections, you never pull 
one feather fiom the wing of Love. 

Epicurus. I am not so irreligious. 

lemissa, I think he could only twitch it just enough to make 
the gentle god turn round, and smile on him. 

Leontton. You know little about the matter, but may live to 
know all. Whatever wc may talk of torments, as some do, 
there must surely be more pleasure in desiring and not possessing 
than in possessing and not desiring. 

Epicurus, Perhaps so : but consult the intelligent. Certainly 
there is a middle state between love and friendship, more delight¬ 
ful than either, but more difficult to remain in. 

Leontton, To be preferred to all others is the supremacy of 
bliss. Do not you think so, Ternissa ? 

Ternissa. It is indeed what the wise and the |X)werful and 
the beautiful chiefly aim at: Leontiun has attained it. 

Epicurus. Delightful, no doubt, is such supremacy; but far 
moie delightful i^ the certainty that there never was any one 
quite near enough to be given up for us. To be preferred is 
hardly a compensation for having been long compared. The 

£1* From “ It” to **me ’ (49 lines) added in znd ed.j 
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breath of another’s sigh bedims and hangs' pertinaciously about the 
image we adore. 

Leontion. When Friendship has taken the place of Love she 
ought to make his absence as little a cause of > egret as possible ; 
and It is gracious in her to imitate his demeanor and his words. 

Epicurus. 1 can repeat them more easily than imitate them. 

2'erntssa. Both or you, until this moment, were looking 
grave ; but Leontion has resumed her smiles again on hearing 
what Epicurus can do. I wish you would repeat to me, O 
Epicurus, any words so benign a god hath vouchsafed to teach 
you ; for it would be a convincing proof of your piety, and I 
could silence the noisiest tongue in Athens with it. 

Lemiton. Simpleton ! we were speaking allegorically. 

Ternissa.' Never say that! I do believe the god himself hath 
conversed with Epicurus. Tell me now, Epicurus, tell me your¬ 
self, has not he ? 

Epicurus. Yes. 

Ternissa. In his own form ? 

Epicurus. Very nearly : it was in Temissa’s. 

Ternissa. Impious man ! I am ashamed of you. 

I.eonlion. Never did shame burn brighter ! 

Ternissa. . Mind Theophrastus, not me! 

Leoniion. Since, in obedience to your institutions, O Epicurus, 

I must not say I am angry, 1 am offended at least with Theo¬ 
phrastus for having so misiepresented your opinions, on tlie 
necessity of keeping the mind composed and tninquil, and remote 
from every object and every sentiment by which a painful 
sympathy may be excited. In order to display his elegance of 
language,he luns wherever he can lay a censure on you, whethei 
he Ixilieves in its equity or not. 

pp irurus. This is the case with all eloquent men, and all 
disputants. Truth neither warms nor elevates them, neither 
obtains for them profit nor applause. 

Ternissa. I have he.ud wise remarks very often and very 
waimly praised. 

Epicurus. Not foi the truth in them, but for the grace, or 
because they touched the spnng of some pri conception or some 
passion. Man is a hater of triitli, a lover of fiction. 

First etl. reads: language and compiehensiun of thought, he.”j 
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Leontion. How then happens it that children, when you have 
related to them any story which has greatly interested them, ask 
immediately and impatiently, is it true ? 

Epicurus* Children are not men nor women ; they are almost 
as different creatures, in many respects,' as if they never were to be 
the one or the other: they are as unlike as buds are unlike flowers, 
and almost as blossoms are unlike fruits. Greatly are tliey better 
than they are about to be, unless Philosophy raises her hand above 
them when the moon is coming on, and shelters them at one 
season from the heats that would scorch and wither, and at another 
from the storms that would shatter and subvert them. There are 
nations, it is reported, which aim their arrows and javelins at the 
sun and moon, on occasions of eclipse, or any other offence; 
but jL never have heard that the sun and moon abated their 
course through tlie heavens for it, or looked more angrily when 
they issued forth again to shed light on their antagonists. They 
went onward all the while in their own serenity and clearness, 
through unobstructed paths, without diminution and without delay: 
it was only the little world below that was in darkness. Philo¬ 
sophy lets her light descend and enter wherever theic is a passage 
for it; she takes advantage of the smallest crevice, but the rays 
are rebutted by the smallest obstruction. Polemics can never be 
philosophers or philotheists; they serve men ill, and their gods no 
better; they mar what is solid in earthly bliss by animosities and 
dissensions, and intercept the span of azure at which the weary 
and the sorrowful would look up. 

Theophrastus is a writer of many acquirements and some 
shrewdness, usually judicious, often somewhat witty, always 
elegant; his thoughts are never confused, his sentences arc never 
incomprehensible. If Aristoteles thought more highly of him 
than his due, surely you ought not to censure Theophrastus with 
severity on the supposition of his rating me below mine; unless 
you argue that a sliglit error in a shoit sum is Jess pardonable than 
in a longer. Had Aristoteles been living, and had he given the 
same opinion of me, your friendship and perhaps ■ ly self-love 
might have been wounded; for, if on one occasion he spoke too 
favorably, he never spoke unfavorably but with justice. This is 
among ^e indications of ordeily and elevated minds; and here 
[a From “ How ” to “ ribaldry ” (44 lines) added in ind ed.J 
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stands the biirrier that separates them from the common and the 
Vraste. Is a man to be angry because an infant is fietful ? Is a 
philosopher to unpack and throw away his philosophy, because an 
idiot has tried to overturn it on the road, and has pursued it with 
gibes and ribaldry ? 

Leontion. Theophrastus would persuade us that, according to 
your system, we not only should decline the succor of the 
wretched, but avoid the sympathies that poets and historians would 
' awaken in us. Probably for the sake of introducing some idle 
verses, written by a friend of his, he says that, following the 
guidance of Epicurus, we should altogether shun the theatre; and 
not only when Prometheus and CEeltpus and Philoctetes are intro¬ 
duced, but even when generous and kindly sentiments arc pre¬ 
dominant, if they partake of that tenderness which belongs to pity. 
I know not what Thracian lord 22 recovers his daughter from her 
ravisher; such are among the words they exchange 

father. Insects that dwell in rotten reeds, inert 
Upon the suiface of a stream or pool, 

Then rush into the air on meshy vans, 

Are not so different in their varying lives 
As we are.—Oh ! what father on this earth, 

Holding his child's cool chiek within Ins palms 
And kissing his fair front, would wish him man ?— 

Inheritor of wants and jealousies, 

Of labor, of ambition, of distress. 

And, cruel]e.st of all the passions, lust. 

Who that beholds me, persecuted, scorned, 

A wanderei, e’er could think what friends were mine, 

How numerous, how devoted ? with what glee 
Smiled my old house, with wiiat acclaim my courts 
Rang from without whene'er my war-horse neighed ? 

Daughter. Thy fortieth birthday is not shouted yet 
By the young peasantry, with ruial gifts 
And nightly fires along the pointed Tulls, 

'■ Vet do thy temples glitter with giay hair 
Scattered not thinly ah, wliat sudden change 1 
Only thy voice and heait remain the same : 

No! that voice trembles, and that heart (I feel), 

Wliile it would comfoit and cuiinole me, breaks. 

Epkui us. I would never close my bosom against the feelings 
of humanity; but I would calmly and well considei by what 

p-* First ed. leads: “loid or heio, after the lo-.s of his dignity and 
lorrunc, lecover-.,"] 
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conduct of life they may enter it with the least importunity and 
violence. A consciousness that we have promoted the happiness 
of others, to the uttermost of our power, is certain not only to 
meet them at the threshold, but to bring them along with us, and 
to render them accurate and faithful prompters, when we bend 
perplexedly over the problem of evil figured by the tragedians. If 
indeed there were mom of pain than of pleasure in the exhibitions 
of the dramatist, no man in his senses would attend them twice. 
All the imitative arts have delight for the principal object; the 
first of these is poetry ; the highest of poetry is tragic. 

Leonilon, The epic has been called so. 

Epicurus. Improperly; for the epic has much more in it of 
what is prosaic. Its magnitude is no argument. An Egy])tian 
pyramid contains more materials than an Ionic temple, but requires 
less contrivance, and exhibits less beauty of design. My simile 
is yet a defective one; for a tragedy must be carried on with an 
unbroken interest, and, jndecoiated by loose foliage or fantastic 
branches, it must rise, like the palm-tree, with a lofty unity. 
On these matters 1 am unable to argue at large, or perhaps 
correctly ; on those however which I have studied and treated 
my terms are so explicit and clear, that Theophrastus can never 
have misunderstood them. Let me recall to your attention but 
two axioms. 

Abstinence from low pleasures is the only means of menting or 
of obtaining the higher. 

Kindness in ourselves is the honey that blunts the sting of un¬ 
kindness in another. 

Leontion. Explain to me then, O Epicurus, why we sufier so 
much from ingratitude. 

Epicurus. We fancy we suffer from ingratitude, while in 
reality we suffer from self-love. Passion weeps while she says, 
“ I did not deserve this from him ; Reason, while she says it, 
smoothens her brow at the clear fountain of the heaiL Permit 
me also, like Theophrastus, to borrow <i few woids from a 
poet. 

Ternissa. BoViow as many such as any one will entiust to you, 
and may Hermes prosper your commerce 1 Leontion may go to 
die theatre then ; for she loves it. 
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Epicutus, Girls! be the bosom friends of Antigone and Ismene ; ^ 
and you shall enter the wood of the Eumenides without shudder¬ 
ing, and leave it without the trace of a tear. Never did you ap¬ 
pear so graceful to me, O Temissa,—no, not even after this walk 
do you,—as when I saw you blow a fly from the forehead of 
Philoctetes in the propylea. The wing, with which Sophocles 
and the statuary represent him, to drive away the summer insects 
in his agony, had wearied his flaccid arm, hanging down beside 
him. 

Termssa. Do you imagine then I thought him a living man ? 

Epicurus. The sentiment was both more delicate and more 
august from being indistinct. You would have done it, even if he 
had been a living man ; even if he could have clasped you in his 
arms, implonng the deities to resemble you in gentleness, you would 
have done it. 

Temissa. He looked so abandoned by all, and so heroic, yet 
so feeble and so helpless! I did not think of turning around to see 
if any one was near me; or else perhaps— 

Epicurus. If you could have thought of looking around, you 
would no longer have been Temissa. The gods would have 
transformed you for it into some tree. 

Leontion. And Epicurus had been walking under it this day, 
perhaps. 

Epicurus. With Leontion, the jiartner of his sentiments. But 
the walk would have been earlier or later than tlie present hour; 
since the middle of the day, like the middle of certain fruits, is 
good for nothing. 

Leontion. For dinner surely ? 

Epicurus. Dinner is a less gratification to me than to many: 
I dine alone. 

7 'ernissa. Why ? 

Epicurus, To avoid the noise, the heat, and the intermixture 
both of odors and of occupations. I cannot bear the indecency 

p-’ Antigone anti Ismeiu*, tli« two ilaughteis of Oedipu-. are two of the 
character<i in Sophocles’ Oedipus Coloneios. They go with their father 
in all his wandeiings, and guide his steps towards the grove of the 
Eumenides, where alone he could die 'i'he suileiings of the wounded 
Philoctetes, abandoned on the island of l.cmiios, aie described in another 
of the tiagedies ot Sophocles.] 

[24 See Menandei and Epicurus, 2nd Convcisatioji.J 
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of speaking with a mouth in which there is food. I careen my 
body (since it is always in want of repair) in as unobstructed a 
space as I can, and I lie down and sleep awhile when the work is 
over. 

Leontim* Epicurus! although it would be very interesting, no 
doubt, to hear more of what you do after dinner— [aside to him) 
now don’t smile: I shall never forgive you if you say a single word 
—yet I would rather hear a little about the theatre, and whether 
you think at last that women should frequent it; for you have 
often said the contrary. 

Epicurus. I think they should visit it rarely; not because it 
excites their affections, but because it deadens^ them. To me 
nothing is so odious as to be at once among the rabble and among 
the heroes, and, while I am receiving into my heart the most ex¬ 
quisite of human sensations, to feel upon my shoulder the hand of 
some inattentive and insensible young officer. 

Leontton. Oh very bad indeed ! horrible ! 

Ternissa. You quite f're at the idea. 

Leontiou. Not I: I don’t care about it. 

Ternissa. Not about what is very bad indeed ? quite horrible ? 

Leontton. I seldom go thither. 

Epicurus, The theatre is delightful when we erect it in our 
own house or arbor, and when there is but one spectator. 

Leontion. You must lose the illusion in gieat part, if you only 
read the tragedy, which I fancy to be your meaning. 

Epicurus. I lose the less of it. Do not imagine that the 
illusion is, or can be, or ought to be, complete. If it were 
possible, no Phalans or Perillus could devise a crueller torture. 
Here are two imitations; first, the poet’s of the sufferer; 
secondly, the actor’s of botli: poetry is superinduced. No man 
in pain ever uttered the better part of die language used by 
Sophocles. We admit it, and willingly, and arc aj: least as much 
illuded by it as by anything else we hear ot see upon tlie stage. 
Poets and statuaries and painters give us an adorned imitation of 
the object, so skilfully treated that we receive it I ,r a coirect 
one. This is th» only illusion they aim at: this is the perfection 
of their arts. 

Leontiou. Do you derive no pleasure from the representation 
of a consummate actor i 
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Epicurus, High pleasure; but liable to be overturned in an 
instant: pleasure at the mercy of any one who sits beside me« 
Rarely does it happen that an Atlienian utters a syllable in the 
midst of it; but our city is open to the inhabitants of all the 
world, and all the world that is yet humanized a woman might 
walk across in sixty hours. There are even in Greece a few 
remaining still so barbarous, that 1 have heard them whisper in 
the midst of the finest scenes of our greatest poets. 

Leontion, Acorn-fed Chaonians! 

Epicurus, I esteem all the wise; but I entertain no wish to 
imitate all of them in eveiy thing. What was convenient and 
befitting in one or other of them, might be inconvenient and 
unbefitting in me. Great names ought to bear us up and carry 
us through, but never to run away with us. Peculiarity and 
solitariness give an idea to weak minds of something grand, authori¬ 
tative, and god-like. To be wise indeed, and happy and self- 
possessed, we must often be alone ; we must mix as little as we 
can with what is called society, and abstain rather more than 
seems desirable even from the better few. 

Ternissa, You have commanded us at all times to ask you 
any thing we do not understand: why then use the phrase “ what 
is called society ? as if there could be a doubt whether we are 
in society when we converse with many. 

Epicurus, We may meet and converse with thousands: you 
and Leontion and myself could associate witii few. Society^ in 
the philosophical sense of the word, is almost the contrary of what 
it is in tlie common acceptation. 

Leontion, Now go on with your discourse. 

Epicurus. When we have once acquired that intelligence of 
which we have been in pursuit, we may relax our minds, and lay 
the produce of our chase at the feet of those we love. 

Leontion, Philosophers seem to imagine that they can be 
visible and invisible at will; that they can be admired for the 
display of their tenets, and unobserved in the workings of tlieir 
spleen. None of those whom X remember, or whose writings I 
have perused, was quite exempt from it. Among the least 

First ed. reads: Chaonians! they must have suffered great pain 
in the intestines.”] 
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malicious is Theophrastus: could he find no other for so little 
''m.ilicc but you ? 

l^pkurus. The origin of his dislike to me was my opinion 
that persjjicuity is the prime excellence of composition. He an'd 
Aristoteles and Plato talk diffusely of attending to harmony, and 
clap rhetorical rules before our mouths in order to produce it. 
Natural sequences and right subordination of thoughts, and that 
Just proportion of numbers in the sentences which follows a 
strong conception, are the constituents of true harmony. You are 
satisfied with it and dwell upon it; which you would vainly hope 
to do when you are forced to turn back again to seize an idea or 
to comprehend a period. Let us believe that opposition, and 
even hard words, are (at least in the beginning) no certain proofs 
of hatred; although, by requiring defence, they soon produce 
heat and animosity in him who hath engaged in so unwise a war¬ 
fare. On the o^er hand, praises are not always the unfailing 
signs of liberality or of justice. Many are extolled out of enmity 
to others, and perhaps would have been decried had those others 
not existed. Among the causes of my happiness, this is one; I 
never have been stimulated to hostility by any in the crowd that 
has assailed me. If in my youth I had been hurried into tliis 
weakness, 1 should have regretted it as lost time, lost pleasure, lost 
humanity. 

Leontton, We may expose what is violent or false in any 
one; and chiefly in any one who injures us or our friends. 

Epicurus, We may. 

Leontion. How then ? 

Epicurus. By exliibiting in ourselves the contrary. 27 Such 
vengeance is legitimate and complete. I found in ray early 
days, among the celebrated philosophers of Gieece, a love of 
domination, a propensity to imposture, a jealousy of renown, and 
a cold indifference to simple truth. None of these qualities 

There is a fragment of Theophrastus in which he i-i criticising the 
style of Epicurus and accusing him of allowing metrical passages to creep 
into his prose. Landor was probably thinking of Ciceu-, "De Finibus,” 
i,, 5. Cicero coi\tra8ts Epicurus with Plato, ^istotle, and Theophrastus, 
and praises him for the clearness of his style and its freedom from 
ornament.] 

P' First ed. reads: “ contrary. Ternuta, Sucii vengeance is legiti¬ 
mate and complete. Eficurut, 1 .,” etc,] 
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leads to happiness; none of them stands within tlie precincts 
of Virtue. I asked myself, “What is the most natural and the 
most universal of our desires?” I found it was, to be happy. 
Wonderful I thought it, that the gratification of a desire which 
is at once the most universal and the most natural, should be 
the seldomest attained. I then conjectured the means; and 1 
found that they vary, as vary the minds and capacities of men; 
that, however, the principal one lay in the avoidance of those 
very things which had hitherto been taken up as the instruments 
of enjoyment and content: such as military commands, political 
ofRces, clients, hazardous ventures in commerce, and extensive 
property in land. 

Leontion. And yet offices, both political and military, must 
be undertaken; and clients will throng about those who exer- 
.cisc tliem. Commerce too will dilate with Prosperity, and 
Frugality will square her farm by lopping off the angles of the 
next. 

Epicurus. True, Leontion! nor is there a probability that 
my opinions will pervade the heart of Avarice or Ambition: 
they will influence only the unoccupied. Philosophy hath led 
scarcely a single man away from commands or magistracies, 
until he hath first tried them. Weariness is the repose of the 
politician, and apathy his wisdom. He fancies that nations are 
contemplating the great man in his retirement, while what 
began in ignorance of himself is ending in forgetfulness on the 
part of others. This ti nth at lust appears to him; he detests 
the ingratitude of mankind; he declares his resolution to carry 
the earth no longer on his shoulders; he is taken at his word: 
and the shock of it breaks his heart. 

Temissa. Epicunis, I have been listening tayou with even 
more pleasure than usual, for you often talk of love, and such 
other things as you can know nothing about; but now you have 
gone out of your way to defend an enemy, and to lead aside 
Leontion from her severity toward Theophrastus. 

Epicurus. Believe me, my lovely friends, he is no ordinary 
man who hath said one wise thing gracefully in tlie whole of 
his existence: now several such are recoided of him whom 
Leontion hath singled out from my assailants. His style is 
excellent. 
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Leontion* The excellence of it hath been exaggerated by 
Aristoteles, to lower our opinion of Plato’s. 

Epicurus. It may be : I cannot prove it, and never heard it. 

Leontion, So blinded indeed is tliis great roaster of rhetoric— 

Epicurus. Pardon tlic rudeness of my interruption, dear 
Leontion. Do not designate so great a man by a title so con¬ 
temptible. You arc nearly as humiliating to his genius as those 
who call him the Stagyrite : and those are ignorant of the wrong 
they do him; many of them are his disciples and admirers, and 
call him by that name in quoting his authority. Philosophy, 
until lie came among us, was like the habitations of the Troglo¬ 
dytes ; vast indeed and wonderful, but without construction, 
wnhout arrangement: he first gave it order and system. I do 
not rank him with Democritus, who has been to philosophers 
what Homer has been to poets, and who is equally great in 
imagination and in reflection ; but no other has left behind him 
so many just remarks on such a variety of subjects. 

Within one Olympiad three men have departed fiom the 
world, who carried further than any other three that ever dwelt 
upon it reason,^® eloquence, and martial glory,—Aristoteles, 
Demosthenes, ,and Alexander. Now tell me which of these 
qualities do you admire the most P 

Eemtion. Reason. 

Epicurus. And rightly. Among the three characters, the 
vulgar and ignorant will prefer Alexander ; the less vulgar and 
ignorant will prefer Demosthenes; and they who are lemoved 
to the greatest distance from ignorance and vulgarity, Aristoteles. 
Yet, although he has written on some occasions with as much 
purity and precision as we find in the Orations of Pei ides, many 
things are expressed obscurely; which is by much the greatest 
fault in composition. 

Leontion, Surely you do not say that an obscurity is worse 
than a defect in grammar. 

Epicurus. 1 do say it; for we may discover a truth through 
such a defect, which we can not through an obscurity. It is 
better to find the object of our researches in ill condition than 

not to find it at all. We may purify the idea in oui own bath, 

/ 

[■®® First ed, reads: “reason, patriotism, and ferocity ■ Aristoteles,” &c, 
'Iwo lines below, from “Now ’’ to “ humor” (*i lines) added in 2nd ed.^l 
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and adorn it with our own habiliments, if we can but find it, 
though among the slaves or clowns; whereas, if it is locked up 
from us in a dark chamber at the top of the house, we have 
only to walk downstairs again, disappointed, tired, and out of 
humor. 

But you were saying that something had blinded the philo¬ 
sopher. 

Leoniion, His zeal and partiality. Not only did he prefer 
Theophrastus to every one who taught at Athens; not only did 
he change his original name, for one of so high an import as to 
signify that he would elevate his language to the language of the 
gods,—but he fancied and insisted that the very sound of Theo^ 
phrasius is sweet,* of Tyrtamus harsh and inelegant. 

Epicurus, Your ear, Leontion, is the better arbitress of 
musical sounds, in which (I speak of words] hardly any two 
agree. But a box on the ear does not improve the oigan ; and 
I would advise you to leave inviolate and untouched all those 
peculiarities which rest on friendship. The jealous, if we suffered 
them in the least to move us, would deserve our commiseration 
rather than our resentment; but the best thing we can do with 
them is to make them the comedians of our privacy. Some have 
recently started up among us, who, when they have published to 
the world their systems of philosophy, or their axioms,*or their 
paradoxes, and find nevertheless that others are preferred to them, 
persuade their friends and scholars that enormous and horrible 
injustice hath been done toward them. By degrees they cool, 
however, and become more reasonable; they resign the honor of 
invention, which always may be contested or ascertained, and 
invest themselves with what they style much greater, that of 
learning. What constitutes this glory, on which they plume 
themselves so joyously and gaudily? Nothing else than the 
reading of those volumes which we have taken the trouble to 

* Tvpraftos S’ iKaXecTo irp&repov 6 Oeo^patrroSf /bterurofiMO’e S’ dvror 6 
’ApurToreXrjs Qeotppaarov Afm p^v tpevyuv rifif tov Trpvripw Svofundt 
KaKOtjMvlaVf Afia Si tov t^s <f>pd<re<as dvrov i’^Xov eiriinjpLcuv6p.evot, — 
Strabo, xiii. 

[Theophrastus was formerly known by the name of Tyrtamus, but 
Aristotle altered his name to 'rheophrastus ; both to avoid the harshness 
of his formei name and to mark at the same time die splendour 
of his eloquence— Translation.] 
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write. A multitude of authors, the greater part of them inferior 
in abilities to you who heai me, are the slow constructors of 
reputations which they would persuade us are the solidest and 
the highest. We teach them all they know, and they are as 
proud as if they had taught us. There are not indeed many of 
these parasitical plants at present sucking us, and resting i^eir 
leafy slenderness upon us; but whenever books become more' 
numerous, a new species will arise from them, to which philo' 
sophers and historians and poets must give way; for, intercepting 
all above, it will approximate much nearer to the manners and 
intellects of the people. At last what is most Attic in Athens 
will be canvassed and discussed in their booth; and he who now , 
exerciseth a sound and strong judgment of his own will indiffer¬ 
ently borrow theirs, and become so corrupted with it, as ever 
afterward to be gratified to his heart’s content by the impudent 
laconism of their oracular decisions. These people are the 
natural enemies of greater; they can not sell their platters of 
offal while a richer feast is open to the public, and while lamps 
of profuser light anno:.nee the invitation. I would not augur 
the decay of philosophy and literature: it was retarded by the 
good example of our ancestors. The seven wise men, as they 
are called, lived amicably, and, where it was possible, in inter¬ 
course. ‘Our seventy wiser (for we may reckon at least that 
number of tliose who proclaim themselves so) stand at the 
distance of a porcupine’s shot, and, like that animal, scatter 
their shafts in every direction, with more profusion than force, 
and with more anger than aim. 

Hither, to these banks of seipolct,to these strawberries whose 
dying leaves bre^iihe a most refreshing fragrance, to this ivy 
fiom which Bacchus may have crowned himself, let us retire at 
the voice of Discord. Whom should we contend with ?—the 
less ? it were inglorious; tlie greater ? it were vain. Do we 
look for Truth ? she is not the inhabitant of cities, nor delights 
in clamor; she steals upon the calm and meditative as Diana 
upon IJlndymion, indulgent in her chasdty, encouu^ ng a modest, 
and requiting a /aithful, love. 

Ltontwu. How Ternissa sighs aftci Truth ! 

‘^Strawberry leaves dying, which yield a most excellent coidial 
■mell.” Bacon's Essay on Garden^ ] 


\ 
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EfHcurus. If Truth appeared in daylight among mortals, she 
virould surely resemble Ternissa. Those white and lucid cheeks, 
that youth which appears more youthful (for unless wc are near 
her we think her yet a child), and that calm open forehead— 

Leontion, Malicious girl ! she conceals it! 

Ep icurus. Ingenious girl! the resemblance was, until now, 

. imperfect. We must remove the veil ourselves; for Truth, 
whatever the poets may tell us, never comes without one, 
diaphanous or opaque. 

If those who differ on speculative points would walk togethei 
now and then in the country, they might find many objects that 
must unite them. The same bodily feeling is productive in some 
degree of the same mental one. Enjoyment from sun and air, 
from exercise and odors, brings hearts together that schools and 
council-chambers and popular assemblies have stood between for 
years. 

I hope Theophrastus may live to walk with us among these 
bushes when they are shadier, and to perceive that all questions, 
but those about the way to happiness, are illiberal or mechanical, 
or infantine or idle. 

Ternissa. Are geometry and astronomy idle ? 

Epicurus. Such idleness as theirs a wise man may indulge 
in, when he has found what he was seeking ; and, as they abstract 
the mind from what would prey upon it, there are many to whom 
1 would recommend them earlier, as their principal and most 
serious studies. 

We will return to Theophrastus. He has one great merit 
in style ; he is select and sparing in the use of metaphors; that 
man sees badly who sees every thing double. He wants novelty 
and vigor in his remarks both on men and things; neither his 
subject nor his mind is elevated. Here however let me observe, 
my fair disciples, that he and some others, of whom we speak in 
common conversation with little deference or reserve, may perhaps 
attract the notice and attention of the remotest nations in the 
remotest times. Suppose him to have his defects (ail that you 
or any one have ever supposed in him), yet how much greater is 
his intellect than the intellect of any among those who govern the 
world ! If these appeared in the streets of Athens, you would 
run to look at them, and ask your friends whether they had seen 
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them pass. If you can not show as much reverence to Theo¬ 
phrastus, the defect is yours. He may not be what his friends 
have fancied him ; but how great must he be to have obtained the 
partiality of such friends! How few are greater! how many 
millions less! 

Leontton*^^ A slender tree, with scarcely any heart or pith in 
it, ought at least to have some play of boughs and branches: he, 
poor man, is inert. The leaves just twinkle, and nothing more. 

Epicurus* He writes correctly and observantly. Even bad 
writers are blamed unjustly when they are blamed much. In 
comparison with many good and sensible men, they have evinced 
no slight degree of intelligence; yet we go frequently to those 
good and sensible men, and engage them to join us in our con¬ 
tempt and ridicule of one who not only is wiser than they are, 
but who has made an effort to entertain or to instruct us, which 
they never did. 

Temissa, This is inconsiderate and ungrateful. 

Epicurus, Truly and humanely have you spoken. Is it not 
lemarkable that we are tUe fondest of acknowledging the least 
favorable and the least pleasurable of our partialities ? Whether 
in hatred or love, men are disposed to bring their conversation 
very near the object, yet shrink at touching the fairer. In hatred 
their sensibility is less delicate, and the inference comes closer; 
in love they readily give an arm to a confidant, almost to the 
upper step of their treasury. 

Leontion, How unworthy of trust do you represent your 
fellow men! But you began by censuring me. In my treatise 
I have only defended your tenets against Theophrastus. 

Epicurus, I am certiin you have done it with spirit and 
eloquence, dear Leontion; and there are but two words in it I 
would wish you to erase. 

Leontion, Which arc they ? 

Epicurus, Theophrastus and Epirurus. If you love me, you 
will do nothing that may make you uneasy when you grow older; 
nothing that may allow my adversary to say, ** I^c ntion soon 
forgot her Epicqrus.” My maxim is, never to defend my 
systems or paradoxes; if you undertake it, the Athenians will 

P* From “ LeonUon ” to “ observantly” (4 lines) added in znd ed.] 

£31 From “ Is ” to “ me ” (10 lines) added in znd ed ] 
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insist that I impelled you secretly, or that my philosophy and my 
friendship were inelFectual on you. 

Leontion. They shall never vsay that. 

Ep icurus.^ I would entreat you to dismiss altogether things 
quite unworthy of your notice, if your obsi'rvatlons could fall on 
any subject without embellishing it. You do not want these 
thorns to light your fire with. 

Leontion. Pardon the weak arm that would have defended 
what none can reach. 

Epicurus. T am not unmoved by the kindness of your inten¬ 
tions. Most people, and philosophers too among the rest, when 
their own conduct or opinions are questioned, are admirably 
prompt and dexterous in the science of defence; but when 
anoth^r*s are assailed, they parry with as ill a giace and filtering 
a hand as if they never had taken a lesson in it at home. Seldom 
will they sec what they profess to look for ; and, finding it, they 
pick up with it a thorn under the nail. They canter over the 
solid turf, and complain that there is no corn upon it; they 
canter over the corn, and curse the ridges and furrows. All 
schools of philosophy, and almost all authors, are rather to be 
frequented for cxci cisc than for freight; but this exercise ought 
to acquire us health and strength, spirits and good-humor. 
There is none of them that does not supply some truth useful 
to every man, and some untruth equally so to the few that aie able 
to wrestle with it. If there were no falsehood in the world, 
there would be no doubt; if there were no doubt, there would 
be no inquiry; if no inquiry, no wisdom, no knowledge, no 
genius: and Fancy herself would lie muffled up in her robe, 
inactive, pale, and bloated. T wish we could demonstrate the 
existence of utility in some otlier evils as easily as in this. 

Leontion. My remarks on the conduct and on the style of 
Theophrastus are not confined to him solely. I have Liken at 
last a general view of our literature, and traced as far as I am 
able Its deviation and decline. In ancient works we sometimes 
see the murk of the chisel ; in modern we might almost suppose 
that no chisel was employed at all, and that every thing was done 
by grinding and rubbing. There is an ordinariness, an indistinct¬ 
ness, a generalization, not even to be found in a flock of sheep. 
p2 From “ Epicurus to reach (6 linc!)^ added in znd i-d.j 
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As most reduce what is sand into dust, the few that avoid it tun 
to a coDtrary exticnje, and would force us to believe that what 
IS original must be unpolished and uncouth. 

Epicurus. There have been in all ages, and in all there will 
be, sharp and slender heads made purposely and peculiarly for 
creeping into the crevices of our nature. While we contemplate 
the magnificence of the universe, and mensurate the fitness and 
adaptation of one part to another, the small philosopher hangs 
upon a hair or creeps within a wrinkle, and cries out shrilly from 
his elevation that we arc blind and superficial. He discovers a 
wart, he prys into a pore ; and he calls it knowledge of man. 
Poetry and criticism, and all the fine arts, have generated such 
livirg things, which not only will be coexistent with them, but 
will (I fear) survive them. Hence history takes alternately the 
form of leproval and of panegyric ; and science in its pulverised 
state, in its sh.ipelc8s and colorless atoms, assumes the name of 
metaphysics. We find no longer the rich succulence of Hero¬ 
dotus, no longer the stieng filament of 'Phucydides, but thoughts 
fit only for the slave, and language for the rustic and the robber. 
These writings can never reach posterity, nor serve better authors 
near us ; for who would receive as documents the perversions of 
venality and party ? Alexander we know was intemperate, and 
Philip both intemperate and perfidious : we require not a volume 
of dissertation on the thread of history, to demonstrate that one 
or otlier left a tailor’s bill unpaid, and the immorality of doing 
so ; nor a supplement to ascertain on the best .luthorities which 
of the two it was. History should explain to us how nations 
rose and fell, what nurtured them in their growth, what sustained 
them in their maturity ; not which orator nin swiftest through 
the crowd from the right hand to the left, which assassin was too 
strong for manacles, or which felon too opulent for crucifixion. 

Leontion. It is better, 1 own it, that such writers should 
amuse our idleness than excite our spleen. 

Termssa. What is spleen ? 

Epicurus. Do not ask her ; she cannot tell you. The spleen, 
Temissa, is to the heart what Anmanes is to Oroma/:es. 

Ternissa, I am little the wiser yet. Does he ever use such 
hard words with you ? 

Leontion. He means the evil Genius and the good Genius, 
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in the thcogony of the Persians; and would perhaps tell 
you, as he hath told me, that the Jieart in itself is fret* from 
evil, but very cap.ible of receiving and too tenacious of 
holding it. 

Epicurus, In our moral system, the spleen hangs about the 
heart and Renders it sad and sorrowful, unless we continually keep it 
ii\ exercise by kind odices, or in its proper place by serious 
investigation and solitary questionings. Otherwise, it is apt to 
adhere and to accumulate, until it deadens the principles of sound 
action, and obscures the siglit. 

Temissa. It must make us very ugly when we grow old. 

Leontion. In youth it makes us uglier, as not appertaining to 
' it: a little more or less ugliness in decrepitude is hardly worth 
considering, there being quite enough of it from otiier quarters : 
I would stop It here, however. 

Temissa. Oh, what a thing is age ! 

Leontion. Death without death’s quiet.®® But we will converse 
upon it when we know it better. 

Epicurus. My beloved! we will converse upon it at the 
present hour, while the harshness of its features is indiscernible 
not only to you, but even to me, wlio am much nearer to it. 
Disiigreeable things, like disagreeable men, arc never to be spoken 
of when they are piesent. Do we think, as we may do in sucli 
a morning as this, tliat the air awakens the le.ives around us only 
to fade and perish? Do we, what is certain, think that every 
note of music we ever heard, every voice that ever breatlied into 
our bosoms and pl.iyed upon its instrument, the heart, only wafted 
us on a little nearer to thi- tomb ? Let the idea not sadden but 
compose us. Let us yield to it, just us season yields to season, 
hour to hour; and with a bright seienity, sudi as Evening is 
invested with by the departing Sun. 

What! are the dews falling, Tcrnissa ? Let them not^yet, 
ray lovely one! 

Temissa. You soothe me, but to afflict me aftei ; you teach 
me, but to grieve. 

Epicurus. At what just now ? 

[33 First ed. reads: *" quiet. Epumus, We will' onverse upon it when 
we know it bettei.’' Then fiom “Epiciiius ’ to " u nderneis '(240lines) 
added in 2nd eti. See note 34 ] 
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Temissa. You are many years in advance of us^ and may leave 
us both behind. 

Epicurus. Let not the fault be yours. 

Leontion. How can it ? 

Epicurus, The heart, O Leontion, reflects a fuller and a 
fairer image of us than the eye can. 

Temissa, True, true, true! 

Leontion. Yes; the heart recomposes the dust within the 
sepulchre, and evokes it; the eye, too, even when it has lost 
Its brightness, loses not the power of reproducing the object 
it delighted in. It sees, amid the shades of night, like the gods. 

Epkurus. Sobs, too ! Ah, these can only be suppressed by 
force. 

I^eontion. By such! She will sob all day before she is 
corrected. 

Temissa, Loose me. Leontion makes me blush. 

Leontion. I ? 

Temissa. It was you, then, false Epicurus I Why are you 
not discreeter ^ I wonder at you. If I could And my way 
home alone, 1 would go directly. 

Leontion. Take breath first. 

Temissa. Oh, how spiteful I Go away, tormenting girl, you 
shall not kiss me. 

Leontion. Why ? did he ? 

Temissa. No, indeed! as you saw. What a question! 
Kiss me ? for shame ; he only held me in his arms a little. Do 
not make him worse than he is. 

Leontion. I wonder he ventured. These little barks are very 
dangerous. Did you find it an easy matter to keep on your feet, 
Epicurus i 

Epicurus. We may venture, in such parties of pleasure, on 
waves which the sun shines on ; we may venture on affections 
which, if not quite tranquil, are genial to the soul. Age alone 
interposes its chain of icy mountains, and the sttr above their 
summit soon droops behind. Heroes and d' migods have 
acknowledged i(. Recite to me, O Temissa, in proof of this, 
the scene of Peleus and Thetis.^ 

'I'his scene is printed as a separate dialogue in Imag. Convers., v., 
1829. The sea-goddess Thetis, wife of Peleus and motht.‘r of Achilles, 
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Temijsa, You do not believe in goddesses; and 1 do not 
believe in age. 

Leontion. Wliosoever fears neither, can repeat it. 

Epicurus. Draw, each of you, one of these blades of grass 1 
am holding, and the drawer of the shortest shall repeat it. 

Ternissa. O Epicunis ! have you been quite fair ? 

Epicurus. Wliy doubt me ? 

Ternissa. Mine, I see, is the shortest. I drew out from 
your closed hand the blade which stood above the other. 

Epicurus. Such grasses, like such men, may deceive us. 

Ternissa. Must I begin ? You both nod. I^eontion, you 
are poetical: I can only feel poetry. I cannot read it tolerably; 
and I am sure to forget it if I trust to memory. Beside, there 
is something in the melody of tliis in particular which I sadly 
fear will render me inarticulate. 

Epicurus. I will relieve you from half your labor, by re¬ 
presenting the character of Peleus. 

Ternissa. Let me down. 

Epicurus. The part will never permit it. 

Ternissa. 1 continue mute then. Be quiet. I cannot speak 
a syllable unless 1 am on my feet again. 

Leontion. She will be mute a long while, like the Pythoness, 
and speak at last. 

Ternissa. Mischievous creature ! as if you could possibly tell 
what 18 passing in my mind. But will not you, Epicurus, let me 
fall, since it must (I see) be repeati'd so ? Shall I begin ? for I 
am anxious to have it over. 

Leontion. Why don’t you ? we aie as anxious as you are. 

Ternissa {tis Thetis). “ O Peleus ' O thou whom the gods 
conferred on me for all my portion of liappiness—and it was (I 
thought) too great— 

Epicurus [as Peleus). “ Goddess ! to me, to thy Peleus, Oh 
howfarmoie than goddess! why'^'’ then this sudden silence.^ why 
these tears ? The last we shed weie when the Fates divided us, 

knowing the doom which hung over her son if he went to the Siege of 
Troy, had in vain hidden him in the island of Scyios. At the news of 
his departure his parents meet and mourn together over his fate. Theie 
is a verse rendering of this scene in Hellenics, 2nd ti! , 1859.] 

[36 From ‘‘why "to “ ‘silence,” and three lines below, fiom “he” to 
waters ” added in 2nd ed.] 
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saying the Earth was not thine, and the brother of Zeus, he the 
ruler of the waters, had called thee. Those that fall between 
the beloved at parting arc bitter, and ought to be; woe to him 
who wishes they were not! but those that flow again at the re¬ 
turning light of the blessed feet should be refreshing and divine 
as mom. 

Ternissa [as Thetis), “ Sup|)ort me, support me in thy arms, 
once more, once only. Lower not thy shoulder from my cheek, 
to gaze at those features that (in times past) so pleased thee. 
I’he sky is serene; the heavens frown not on us : do they then 
prepare for us fresh sorrow ? Prepare for us ! ah me ! the word 
of Zeus is spoken : our Achilles is discovered; he is borne 
away in tlie black hollow ships of Aulis, and would have flown 
faster than they sail, to T roy. 

“ Surely there are those among the gods, or among the 
goddesses, who might have forewarned me : and they did not! 
Were there no omriis, no auguries, no dreams, to shake thee 
from thy security ? no priest to prophesy ? And what pastures 
are more beautiful tha.i Larissa*s ? what victims raoie stately? 
Could the soothsayers turn aside their eyes from these ? 

Epicurus {as PeUus), “Approach with me and touch the 
altar, O my beloved ! Doth not thy linger now impress the soft 
embers of incense ? how often hatli it burned, for him, foi tliee! 
And the lowings of the herds are audible for their leaders, from 
the sources of Apidanus and Enipeus to the sea-beach. They 
may yet prevail. 

Ternissa (as Thetis). “Alas! alas! Priests can foretell 
but not avert the future; .md all they can give us aie vain 
promises and abiding fears. 

Epicurus (as Peleus). “Despond not, my long-lost Thetis! 
Hath not a god led thee back to me ? why not hope then he 
will restore our son ? Which of them all hath such a boy 
offended ? 

Ternissa (as Thetis), “ Uncertainties—-worse than uncer¬ 
tainties—overthrow and overwhelm m^^. 

Epicurus (rtj» Peleus). “There is a comfort in the midst of 

^ From “ Could ” to these ” added in 2nd ed.J 

From “they” to “alas!” (3 lines) added in and ed. From 
“ Priests” to “ fears” 1st ed. puts into the mouth of Peleus.J 
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every uncertainty, saving those which perplex the gods and con¬ 
found the godlike, Love’s. Be comforted ! not by my kisses, 
but by my words. Achilles may live till our old age. Ours ! 
Had I forgotten thy divinity? forgotten it in thy beauty? 
Other mortals think their beloved partake of it then mostly when 
they are gazing on their charms; but thy tenderness is more 
than godlike j and never have I known, never have I wished to 
know, whether aught in our infeiior nature may resemble it. 

Temissa^ {as Thetis'), “A mortil so immutable ! the Powers 
above arc less. 

Epicurus (as Pelius). “Time without giief would not have 
greatly changed me. 

Termssa \as Thetis), “There is a loveliness which youth 
may be witliout, and which the gods want. To the voice of 
compassion not a shell in all tlic ocean is attuned; and no tear 
ever diopped upon Olympus. Thou lookest as fondly as ever, 
and more pensively. Have time and grief done this ? and they 
alone ? my Peleus! Tell me again, have no freshly fond 
anxieties ?— 

Epicurus (as Peleus'\, “Smile thus! Oh smile anew and 
forget thy sorrows. Ages shall fly over my tomb, while thou 
art flourishing in imperishable youtli, the desire of gods, the^-* 
light of the depths of Ocean, the mspirer and sustaincr of ever- 
flowing song. 

Termssa (as Thetis). “I receive thy words, I deposit them 
in my bosom, and bless them. Gods may desire me: I have 
loved Peleus. Oui union had many obstacles; the envy of 
mortals, the jealousy of immortals, hostility and persecution 
from around, from below, and from above.^® When we were 
happy they pai ted us; and again they unite us in eternal grief. 

Epicurus (as Peleus), “The wish of a divinity is power- 
fuller than the elements, and swifter than the light. Hence 

From “ Tirntssa ■' to “ sorrows ” (13 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 

From “ the ” to “ song ” (2 lines) added in 2nd ed.] 

First ed. reads: “ above. Kemembei these and they will make 
thee silent; they will lepress thy idle consolations How cruel we once 
thought them! O that they could have been nioie afflicting I Then 
might our loss , no never never could it . . . been less severe. 

I see him,” &c ] 
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thou (what to me is impossible) mayest see the sweet Achilles 
every day, every hour. 

Temissa (as Thefts'), “How few! alas how few! I see 
him in tlie dust, in agony, in death: I sec his blood on the 
flints, his yellow hair dapping in its current, his hand unable to 
lemove it from his eyes. I hear his voice; and it calls not 
upon me I Motheis are soon forgotten I It is weakness to 
love the weak I I could not save him! He would have left 
the caverns of Ocean,^^ and the groves and meadows of Elysium, 
though resounding with the songs of love and heioism, for a 
field of battle. 

' Epicurus (as Peleus). “ He may yet live many years. Troy 
hath been taken once already. 

Temissa (as Thetis), “He must perish; and at Troy; and 
now. 

Epicurus (as Peleus), “The noiu of the gods is moie than 
life’s duration: other gods and other worlds are formed within 
it. Tf, indeed, he must perish at Troy, his ashes will lie softly 
on heis. Thus fall our beauteous son I thus rest Achilles ! 

Temissa (as Thetis), “Twice nine years have scarcely yet 
passed over his head, since ‘ O the youth of .^mathia! O tlie 
swift, the golden-haired Peleus! ’ were the only words sounded 
in the halls of Tethys. How many shells were broken for their 
hoarseness! how many reproofs were heard by the Tritons for 
interrupting the slumbers—of those who never slept! But they 
feigned sound sleep: and joy and kindness left tiie hearts of 
sisters. We loved too well for otlicrs to love us. 

“ Why do I remember the day ? why do I remind thee of 
it ?—my Achilles dies I it was the day that gave me my 
Achilles! Dearer he was to me than the light of heaven, 
before he ever saw it; and how much dearer now! when, 
bursting forth on caith like its first dayspring, all the loveliness 
of Nature stands back, and grows pale and faint before his. He 
is what tliou wert when I first beheld thee. How can 1 bear 
again so great a deprivation ? 

First ed. reads: “ the caverns of Ocean, the halls of Pluto, the groves,” 
&c. Peleus replies: “He . . . years. Why should I lepedt itP Troy 
hath been taken once already, and may still resist more than one wai.”] 

[« From “ We ” to “ wj ” added in 2nd ed. In ist ed. the speech of 
Thetis ends at “grows pale and faint before his.”] 
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Epicurus {as Peleus). ** Oh, thou art faJlen ! thou art fallen 
through my embrace, when I thought on him more than on 
thee. Look up again; look, and forgive me. No: thy for¬ 
giveness I deserve not—but did I deserve thy love? Thy 
solitude, thy abasement, t^^ parental tears, and thy fall to the 
earth are from me! Why doth aught of youth linger with 
me ? why not come age and death ? The monster of (Salydon 
made (as thou knowest) his first and most violent rush against 
this arm; no longer fit for war, no longer a defence to the 
people. And is the day, too, come when it no longer can 
sustain my Thetis ? 

Ternissa (as Thetis'). “ Protend it not to the skies I invoke 
not, name not, any deity I I fear them all. Nay, lift me not 
thus above thy head, O Peleus I reproaching tlie gods with 
such an awful look ; with a look of beauty which tliey will not 
pity, with a look of defiance which they may not brook. 

Epicurus (as Peleus). ** Doth not my hand enclasp that 
slender foot, at which the waves of Ocean cease to be tumultuous, 
and the children of ^olus to disturb their peace I Oh, if in 
the celestial coolness of thy cheek, now resting on my head, 
there be not the breath and gift of immortality; Oh, if Zeus 
hath any thunder-bolt in reserve for me,—let this, my beloved 
Thetis, be the hour! ** 

Leontion. You have repeated it admirably; and you well 
deserve to be seated as you are, on the only bank of violets in 
this solitary place. Indeed you must want repose. Why do 
you continue to look sad ? It is all over. Ah my silly com¬ 
fort ! That may be the reason. 

Ternissa. I shall be very angry with him for the way (if you 
, saw it) in which he made me slip down: and 1 should have been 
so at die time, if it would not have hurt the representation. 

Yes, indeed, you may expect it, sir I 

Epicurus. 1 shall always say, “ at any hour but this.” 

Ternissa. Talk reasonably; and return to your discourse on 
age. 1 wish you had a little more of its prudence and jiropriety. 

Epicurus. And what else! 

Ternissa. Oh I those are quite enough. 

From Thy " to “ tearsadded in zud ed. And in the next line, 
“ why ” to “death ” (z lines) also added.] 
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Epicurus. There we agree. And now for obedience to your 
wishes. Peleus, you observe, m.ikes no complaint that age is 
advancing on him; death itself is not unv^i^lcome; for he had 
been happier than he could ever hope to be again. They who 
have long been wretched wish for death; they who have long 
been fortunate, may with equal reason: but it is wiser in each 
condition to await it than to desire it. 

Temissa. I love to hear stories of heroic men, in whose 
bosoms there is left a place for tenderness. 

Leondon said that even bad writers may amuse our idle hours: 
alas! even good ones do not much amuse mine, unlessthey 
record an action of love or generosity. As for the graver, why 
cannot they come among us and teach us, just as you do ? 

Epicurus. Would you wish it ? 

Temissa. No, no I I do not want them: only I was imag¬ 
ining how pleasant it is to converse as we are doing, and how 
sorry I should be to pore over a book instead of it. Books 
always make me sigh, and think about other things. Why do 
you laugh, Leontion ? 

Epicurus. She was mistaken in saying bad authors may amuse 
our idleness. Leontion knows not then how sweet and sacred 
idleness is. 

Leontion. To render it sweet and sacred, the heart must 
have a little garden of its own, with its umbrage and fountains 
and perennial flowers,—a careless company I Sleep is called 
sacred as well as sweet by Homer; and idleness is but a step 
from it. The idleness of tlie wise and virtuous should be both, 
it being the repose and refieshment necessary for past exertions 
and for future ; it punishes the bad man, it rewards the good; 
the deities enjoy it, and Epicurus praises it. I was indeed wrong 
in my remark ; for we should never seek amusement in the foibles 
of another, never in coarse language, never in low thoughts.. 
When the miqd loses its feeling for elegance, it grows corrupt and 
grovelling, and seeks in the crowd what ought to be found at ji6me. 

Epicurus. Aspasia believed so, and be.^ueathed to Leontion, 
with eveiy other gift that Nature had bestowed upon her, the 
power of delivering her oracles from diviner lips. 

[44 Prom “unless ” to “gravei ” (* lines) added in znd ed.J 

[ 4 !^ First ed. reads: “ power and authority of stamping her thoughts 
with this more beautiful efligy.”] 
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jLeontion. Fie ! Epicuiiis ! It is well you hide my &ce for 
ine witli your hand. Now take it away: we cannot walk in 
this manner. 

Epicurus, No word could ever fall from you without its 
weight; no breath from you ought to lose itself in the common 
air. 

Leontion, For shame ! What would you have ? 

Ternissa. He knows not what he would have nor what he 
would say. I must sit down again. 1 declare I scarcely under¬ 
stand a single syllable. Well, he is very good, to tease you no 
longer. Epicurus has an excellent heart; he would give pain 
to no one ; least of all to you. 

Leontion, I have pained him by this foolish book, and he 
would only assure me that he does not for a moment bear me 
malice. Take the volume : take it, Epicurus, tear it in pieces. 

Epicurus, No, Leontion! 1 shall often look with pleasure 
on this trophy of brave humanity: let me kiss the hand that 
raises it! 

Ternissa, I am tired of sitting: 1 am quite stiff: when shall 
we walk homeward ? 

Epicurus, Take my arm, Ternissa! 

Ternissa. Oh! I had forgotten that I proposed to myself a 
trip as far up as the pinasters, to look at the precipice of Oreithyia. 
Come along! come along! how aleit does the sea-air make us! 
I seem to feel growing at my feet and shoulders the wings of 
Zethes or Calais. 

Epicurus, Leontion walks the nimblest to-day. 

Ternissa. To display her activity and strength she rurfs 
before us. Sweet Leontion, how good she is! but she should 
have stayed for us: it would be in vain to try to overuke her. 

No, Epicurus! Mind! take care! you are crushing these 
little oleandeis—and now the strawberry plants—the whole heap. 
Not I, indeed. What would my mother say, if she knew it? 
And Leontion ? she will certainly look back. 

Epicurus. The fail cst of the Kudaimones never look back: 
such are the Houis and Love, Opportunity and Leontion. 

Ternissa. How could you dare to treat me in this manner ? 

1 did not say again I hated any thing. 

, Epicurus, Forgive me! 
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IWnissa. Violent creature! 

Epicurus, If tenderness is violence. Forgive me; and say 
you love me. 

Temissa, All at once ? could ^ you endure such boldness ? 
Epicurus, Pronounce it! whisper it! 

Temissa. Go, go. Would it be proper? 

Epicurus. Is that sweet voice asking its heart or me ? let the 
worthier give the answer. 

Temissa, O Epicurus! you are very, very dear to me, and 
are the last in the woild that would ever tell you were called sq. 

First ed. reads: “ Temissa. All at once? Epicurus. Pronounce it! 
whisper! Temissa. Can I ? Ought I ? Epicurus” &c.] 

P® Aftf «■ “age” I St ed. inserts* “ Therefor, and not from any other cause, 
altho we have been leagued of late ye.irs with barbarians, whose wills 
and pleasures we have looked to and consulted, and altho the upstarts 
who manage our affairs are at the beck of their satraps, and shield-bearers, 
and cup-bearers, we have not been deprived altogedier of our liberties, 
whatever may have been deoucted (for our advantage, no doubt) from 
the unwieldiness of our estates Gravity, too, and religion aie still potent 
and prevalent. Those who hai .ngue to us at the great market place, 
while one hand is filching out purses, lift up the other to the immortal 
gods, imploring from their beneficence, that the poorest man in Athens 
may sit down at dinner with a diachma in his strong box under him. 

Letmiioft. The very man does this, I hear, who has taken especial care 
that no strong box among us shall be without a chink at the bottom; the 
very man who asked and received a gratuity from the colleague he had 
betrayed, belied, and thrown a stone at, for having proved him in the 
great market place a betrayer and a liar. 

Epicutus. You have now answered indirectly but forcibly those who 
blame me for abstaining from public business. What can be imagined 
more disgraceful and ignominious, than to sit below such a fellow in the 
council . . . unless it be to sit beside him? or what more idle and unavailing 
than, in the present state of our politics, to oppose him I Exhausted as 
we are by war, we can do nothing better than lie down and doze, while 
the weather is fine overhead, and dream (if we can) that we are rich and 
free. Our managers are so very modest, they never attempt to reward or 
to praise any excellent citizen in his life time; so very prudent, they 
reserve such encouragement for him alone wlio always wanted it; so very 
munificent, they give it him all at once, 9 t the hour he is most 
prest and calls loudest for it Such is the fcivour and purny of theii 
patriotism, they abandon their promises, they violate their oaths, they 
betray their friends and colleagues, for the improvement of our 
constitution. Such and so opeiative is the force public good, beyond 
what it ever was formerly, that even a fugitive slave, a writer of epigrams 
on walls and of songs on the giease of platters, for attempting to cut the 
throat of a fellow in the same household, who soon afterward was more 
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sf'cccssful ill doing’ it himself, is not only called our citizen but elected by 
a laige propoition ol the tribe'i as the most worthy to administer our 
affairs. He has nothing now to acquire but a little purity of language, 
and somewhat of order and ratiocination. Unhappily, one of the last 
things he uttered before the judges, showed his want in all its nakedness; 
it was a eulogy on a drunken old woman, the companion of soldiers and 
sailors, and lower and viler men, one whose eyes, as much as can be seen 
of them, are streaky fat floating in semi-liquid rheum; he called her the 
prulcy the Itje^ and ornament of polislied society. 

Leontien. Strange collocation of terms, and stranger application ! 

Temissa. 1 should have said, if indeed it could be said of such a person, 
the ornament, pride, and life. 

Leontion. Haidly a Boeotian bullock driver would wedge in hje between 
pride and ornament. 

Epicurus. There are minds in which every thing like is disorderly, 
coarse, proportionless, and false. This blunderer would not have dis¬ 
covered his error even if you had pointed it out, but he would have hired 
from the public treasury and for the public good some dozen of idle 
vagabonds to persecute and insult you.”] 

First ed. reads: “ reminiscences: for beside the sufferance of 
displeasure and disgust, I might do great injury, and bring much contumely 
on my country; since, if ever I complained of a ludeness offered to any 
of my family, mule or female, the person who committed it would be 
appointed the next day to some lucrative situation. This I liave 
expel iericed on a late occasion at the liands of Kenos. To peculate, to 
prevaricate, to abandon friends, to betray colleagues, to forswear associates, 
any one of these formerly was enough to sink a steersman of state in the 
depth of infamy. Appeals to the glory, the equity, the fair name of 
such a character, are now too much, too daring, they arouse his choler 
with his conscience, and, while he is renting in public the whole vocabu¬ 
lary of virtue, ffilhim up to the throat again with animosity and indignation 
Altho' there arc many who may be amused at tlie vagaries and ffiglits, 
and circuitions of profligacy, and at the baseness of those who watch it 
fiom their soft warm bciiche.s, with mutual encouragement to loudei and 
louder expressions of admiration, I am inclined,” &c.] 

XV. EPICURUS AND METRODORUS.i 

Epicurus. Welcome, old friend, welcome! Sit down by me. 
Menandet came to visit me tins morning. He battled with .the 

p Metrodorus was the favourite disciple of Epicurus. He first met his 
master at Lampsacus, and when Epicurus returned to Athens followed him 
thithei, and theieafter never left him but once only in all his life. 
Seneca says that he married Leontion, but the latter part of this Conversa¬ 
tion shows that Landoi did not agree with Seneca Metrodorus died 
before Epicurii'i, leaving two children, whom in his will Epicurus 
recommends to the care of his friends. (Works, ii., 1876 )] 
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Sun for the encounter; the earliest of the stars appears to have 
guided jfou. 

Metrodorus. If I now could wish any thing, I might wish 
that I had met him here. 

Epicurus. He brought with him his usual aifability and good- 
humour, with as much of wit and wisdom as fiicndship stands in 
need of; and now comes the only other I desired to see, the 
quieter Metrodorus. 

Metrodorus. Menander is true and faithful. He is not com¬ 
posed of such light materials as to be shaken off his pedestal by 
popular applause. Acknowledging the claims of friendship, he 
discharges them leadily and completely. 

Epicurus. He visits me seldom, but never unwillingly or in 
haste to go away. 

Metrodorus. This is scarcely to be numbered among his various 
merits, although he is courted no less by the powerful than by the 
people, and loves convivi.ility. 

Ephurus. Some are well fitted for conviviality, others for 
public life, others for discussion, others (much the fewer) for 
retirement. They are no philosophers who lay down strictly one 
rule and regulation for all. Exercise, which is needful for health, 
is not conducive to it at every hour or for every man. Weak 
plants perish in the sunshine, stronger spring up to meet it. Men¬ 
ander is one of these. You .ind I shall never say as many wise 
things as he hath said, nor pour them into so many or so willing ears. 
Compare the apothegms of Euripides with his, and then you may 
compare the heavy old iron coinage of Sparta with the golden 
of our city,—sharp, well-rounded, and fresh and lustrous from the 
mint. 

Metrodorus. Beside, the one comes often from those who 
have no reason or right to utter it, the other never. Menander 
knows and observes the character of the times: Euripides jumbles 
in his loose leather bag a coinage which thereby loses much of its 
weight, together with the distinctness of the figures v'hich it should 
represent. 

Epicurus. Observing his allusions from past ages to the present, 
it must not be forgotten that there are remifirkh which aie applic¬ 
able to almost all times, and moral and political features transmitted 
from generation to generation. Similar characters will reappear 
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in similar circumstances, and reproduce similar events. Manners 
vary much ottenei and much more widely than vices and virtues. 

Metrodorus, Homei hath represented th(* civilization of 
Europe far lower than of Asia. Pnam, Hectoi, Glaucus^ 
Saq>edon, excel the heiocs and demigods, and even the gods, 
of our continent. 

Epicurus. I wish you had been here with Menander and me, 
—^not, indeed, this morning, but a few months ago, that you might 
have listened to his discourse when he comjiared the wisdom of 
past ages with ours. Few men are less enthusiastic, none more 
liberal, none moie discerning in the distnbution of praise. 

Metrodorus. Yet every man has preferences, if not jirejudices; 
I never heard from Menander to what authors he was most 
inclined. 

Epicurus. Homer and Herodotus. 

Metrodorus. I should have fancied that Thucydides would 
have taken the second place with him, for the style of Thucy¬ 
dides much loscmbles his in terseness. Added to which, he 
cherishes the love of those institutions under which he, like our¬ 
selves, was born and educated. 

Ep icurus. On the side of Herodotus there was also a simil¬ 
arity. Hereodotus, like Menander, was too wise, too even- 
tempered, to run headlong into the poisonous thorns of party, or 
the perplexing entanglements of State Machinery. 

Metrodorus. But he mingles truth with fable. 

Epicurus. They who do it not in their writings do it in theii 
lives. Ail history is fabulous. 

Metrodorus. Surely we know many facts, and may reason¬ 
ably believe many others. 

Epicurus, We know few perfectly, and must sift the rest. 
Point out to me the historian who can explain all the motives to 
iill the actions performed by Peiicles, the wisest luler that ever 
ruled any portion of mankind ; yet there are citizens now living 
whose fathers held offices in his administration, and who must 
often have heard his merits brought into discussion and debate. 
Epaminondas, who comes nearest to him, is less ambiguous. 
That he is unequalled in strategy is now denied since Alexander 
of Macedon made wider conquests. When men arc thrown on 
the giound and trampled on, tliey Jose their senses, and, if able 
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to calculate at all, miscalculate the stature of those ^who stand 
ovei them. The architect who constructed the city of Alex- 
tindria is held in lower estimation than the destioyer who burned 
Persepolis. Teachers will teach the young this pernicious false¬ 
hood, confounding high and low, right and wrong, in many 
lands, for many generations. Converse with any ten citizens on 
the merits of Demosthenes, and you will find yourself in the 
minority. Yet, in elevation of soul, and ability to raise others 
up to it, inasmuch as they had breath within them to bear the 
elevation, no mortal, not even Solon, ever approached him. 

Metrodorus, Wonderful, then, that the wicked should have 
prevailed 1 Here is, indeed, a strong argument that the. gods 
take no interest in the affairs of men. 

Epicurus. It is asserted, and become approved, that “ truth 
is powerful and will prevail." I would rather believe in the 
idlest tale about the gods than in this. When is truth to prevail ? 
Did it ever ? In tangible matters, in expenmentiil, we have 
found much truth, and s hall find more ; but while the passions 
and desiics of men exist, proportionately so long will truth hide 
her face from them, or show it partially, as one ashamed. 

Metrodorus. The passions are more powerful and more im¬ 
mortal than the gods. If the gods speak, which they raiely do, 
the passions drown their voices. Religious men acknowledge 
this ; hypociites and profligates alone deny it. 

Epicurus. Religion is in danger of exhaustion and demise by 
overworking on credulity. Our Athenians are the most devout 
of men ; yet they are reluctant to admit among their Jupiters the 
Libyan ram,'^ or his foundling kid, pastured on the mountains of 
Macedonia. The soldiers of that country walk daily up to the 
Parthenon, yet continue they so obtuse ^at tlicy laugh in our 
faces when we open to them the most holy of our mysteries. 
Although they hold Pallas in veneration, it appears to diminish 
rather than to increase, when their arch-priesl informs them that 
our vii'gin goddess sprang, armed from head to foot in full stature, 
from her father’s forehead, and without aperture made in it; 
furthermore, if she was married to as many as Venus was, none 
of them could extract from her a particle of her virginity. Nay, 
she might bear child after child, and still retain it, just as safe and 
See Conversation between Alexander and the Priest of Hainmon.] 
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sound as when she herself was one. Moreover, there are 
certain priests in countries far distant from Athens,^ who never 
heard about the forehead, and who substitute another miracle, 
affirming that our protectress was endowed with virginity by 
hereditary descent; that it was the mother’s long after the 
daughter’s birth, and that between them, with sacerdotal co¬ 
operation, they select a number of favoiites on whom the same 
privilege is conferred. Several of the gods have changed 
or modified their nature; others in their senility have been 
wheedled into adoptions. Silenus stood his ground (if riding an 
ass may be called so) age after age ; at last comes forward a 
more drunken rival Jind swings him off the saddle. Surely the 
son of Jupiter Hammon has a better right to the favor of the 
nymphs. This latest god had a short life and a merry one, 
although, having lived like a lion, he died like a rat. His pre¬ 
decessors sailed upon clouds, which dissolved under them, ex¬ 
hibiting here and there the imaginary form of plants and animals, 
driven forth to fresh pasturage. The goat of Ida will suckle new 
Jupiters when the elder is starved to death upon Olympus. 

Metrodorus. People hate us mortally w.hen we drive their 
fears away from them; they have been so long accustomed to 
handle the mask, and to clap it before their faces, tliat, if we 
snatch it off, they are comfortless, inconsolable, and ferocious. 
Pomps and ceremonies will always draw after them the masses of 
mankind. There is an outcry against us for atheism; do the 
outcryers know the full meaning of tlie word ? Let them be 
informed that atheists are to be classed under three heads: 
disbelievers in any gods; believers in a dozen or a score of them, 
but apart from human cares and concerns ; and believers that they 
mix in them somewhat too freely and indiscriminately, believers 
who find them guilty of cruelty, jealousy, vengeance, and injustice. 
These we shall rather call dystheists than atheists. Men in all 
nations and in all times have displayed more zeal and ability in 
pulling down the gods to their own level than in raising them¬ 
selves ever so little toward the gods. 

Epeurus. It is better that a thing or agent do not exist at 
all, than exist for evil. A god cannot be corporeal. Surely 

That is to say in modern Rome. At this point the scene shifts to 
modern Europe, from Athens to England.] 
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he needs nopnit of our configuration, and can be reduced to none 
of our necessities and infirmities. 

Metrodorus. Priests bring tlie substance and mould the form; 
and the gods in return give them the corn-field out of which - 
they were digged. They can show you the charter and the seal. 
Sterile as is the soil of Attica, there aie priests upon it (as I 
liear from those who uphold their dignity) drawing from the 
sweat of the laborer many hundred talents annually ; it has even 
been reported that some of them have .in income equivtjent to 
what supports all the veteran soldiers whom tlie calamities of oui 
last war have spared alive, though mutilated. 

Ep icurus. Be no such visionary, Metrodorus, as to imagine 
that hierax, a bird of prey, has any relationship to hierateia.^ Do 
not believe that any free State ever bore this domination, or that 
the policy of .iny concpieror would permit it. Religion must be 
clothed in supeihuman splendor, th.it the eyes m.r' he tiken olf 
from the hcait. If th*- heart could be looked into .tnd consulted, 
the temples would not he destroyed, but every house would 
become one. Domestie duties would supersede street pioccssions, 
and piayei would be no longer a commodity lor sale. God 
w«mted no archetype for man, and m.in wanted none foi God. 
Concerning these m.itters we Jiave conversed .ind written, but not 
for the multitude. To the multitude we can only say, “ Be 
patient, temperate, forbc.aring, hcl])ful. Piactise these duties, .ind 
you will be the happict ; neglect them, .mil you will sutfer. 
Your wrath is effectually the wi.ith of the gods; they c.in inilict 
no heavier curse than you thcieby .11 e inflicting on youi selves.” 

Metrodorus, Many, O Epicurus, have received from you, and 
have profited by, this doctrine; but grosser minds lequne gross' 
nourishment. The very most we c.in reasonably hope is, that 
the autliority of priests shall never supcisede the authonty of 
magistrates, or be employed in aiding the oppressor, inste.id of 
comforting and strengthening the opjiressed. 

Epicurus, Repubiics h.ive at no time endured ^his .‘gnominy, 
nor in oius has a perfidious and ferocious conqueror imposed it. 

Metrodorus, ‘Well I know tliat, even with me, \ ■>11 are 
averse to the discussion of politics, as t^ic matter most liKely to 
distuib the equipoise of the mind; but we are living at a time 
Hierax—a hawk. Hierateia—a piiesthoocl.] 
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when our very existence as a nation is involved in them. The 
anstocracy placed at tlie side of Philip the most able, and indeed 
the only able one, of our generals. His probity and hia pre¬ 
judices clung together. 

Epicurus, Unhappy Phocion • Unhappy Athens! When 
Thebes fell tin- Mith recoiled; nothing stood upright but 
Demosthenci«. h« asand'* at his voice lose up again from the 
dust only to fill to- ewr on the plain of Chorroneia. 

Mrtr'idnrus. Jii'-titunon- .lie now csrablushcd for the benefit 
of ii f«'v/ i.imiiic*'. ’'■‘htead of a 'rView ud, .i Cccrops, a Codrus, 
,ind ri Solon, wliat .. tial men are now be» ome our governors! 

Ep icurus. Philip left a sucC''S-jOi V '''0 inherited all his vice*, 

little ot hi'' sagacity, which in a piincc i.'> soini'tin equivalent to 

a viitue. But Philip might Ikoc been the bein.fai,tor, not only of 
his ownjieoiile, but also of m.iiiy otluTt). Pi‘'!ii, i, a politician, 
i. was iea‘ ible in him to attemjit .1 conqiie t 'Je"^na, and 

the whole * ist as fai .i.s liyzanLiuni, mil heyoinl. \ “1 even 

that IS doubt I jl; foi although tlic city i., the b..'st .idijite'l to* 
lommcrcc of my in luirope, it might on that vi'ry account 

become his capi'al, and theicby have di, ' - ' ■ riiaracter-iiind 

counteiactea the inti lests of the Mat ediu would, how¬ 
ever, have p» seivcd to limi '* Iviirier .iga O'" “i" S, vthian.i, who, 

wheneiorthc^ lieconie as imwi.'>eas w^ 1 ', w M .I'u'.mjjt to ixtend 
their jiiodigiously vast tenitoiy, and j^o ' ui ting in juinsuit of 
iichcs and Iuxu!ie.s. I <ltt not wonilei, noi im 1 displeased, at 
fiiKhiig you inattentive ti- 'w dijuniisc. 

Miirodorus. Pa 1 don me, p.iidon me; my thoughts '•"'re 
vnndenng fai bom juiblic .iflaiis, and (may I confes.s it) even 
jfom this .pii. sceni'. 1 e.inie hue to you that youi other 
f 'nds miglit have been gone away, and that I might confer with 
^ ’ >ivately. 

.J urus. On what subject ? 

t Irjfut. 1 hardly dare lay it before you. 

Spc. k confidently. There .11 e many things of 
V am utteily ignoi.int, much as 1 may have thought about 

iou will piesently find it out. 

4itroHoru\. Nevnr was 1 less bold m asking a question. 
Vv ^»d you advise me to marry. 

Ep icinus. Ceitainly not. You arc richer in wisdom than in 
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the ordinary means of living; do not throw away that, and the 
credit it gives you. Perhaps there may be a trifle of dower; 
but, O Metrodorus, there is much, very much, which a father 
has no power of giving with his daughter. 

Metrodorus. I expect no dower, or very little; for Phxdi- 
mus has two sons, and another daughter, who is lame and 
helpless. It is this, besides my knowledge of his poverty and 
probity, which makes me desirous of acceding to his wishes. 

Epicurus. To marry his daughter ? 

Metrodorus. Even so. Believe me (indeed 1 know you do) 
I never once thought of what might lie within his competence of 
bestowing on his child. You smile. 

Epicurus. With your sagacity, great as it is, you have not 
compi-*hended me. What the father is unable to give, the 
dauglitcr may be equally unable. You are my elder by several 
years, O Metrodonis,’*^ and can haidly hope to live long enough 
to superintend the education of a family. If you .ire happy now, 
continue so; if unhappy, .ivoid the chance of being so more and 
more. The head bcginnii g to bend under the weight of years 
droops irrecoverably at a small .addition falling on it suddenly and 
unexpectedly. When a man iittcis the commonest, the most 
ancient, the most eternal of exclamations. How could I ever have 
been such a fool! we may be sure th.'it others have already s:iid 
the same thing of him, and not with the same dejection. 
Pleasures are soon absorbed; they soon evapoiate in the heat of 
youth, and leave no traces behind them; but sorrows lay waste 
what they overflow, and we have neither time nor art to remove 
the obstiuction and counteract the sterility. 

Metrodorus. O Epicurus! Are we not all of us desirous to 
communicate with a friend our anxiety and our content I Should 
we not participate and exchange them 

Epicurus. Communicate your happiness freely; coniine your 
discontent within your own bosom. There chastise it; be sure 
It deserves its ch.istisemcnt. 

Metrodorus. In my proposed change of life I see "othing to 
reprehend, and little to feai. 

Epicurus. On the sea before you the venture is a costlv one; 

* He married late, and left young children, recommended by the kindest 
of philn<;ophcr5 to the uic of theii mutual friends. 
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the wrecks frequent. Let those hoist the sails who know how 
to reef them. At our time of life, Metrodorus, the comeliness 
of form and feature has left us. Nature ordains that these should 
xittract the other sex towards us. It may be that in earlier days 
they made an impression which years have not effaced. Is it 
so, my friend, with you ? 

Metrodorus, Nd, indeed; but she loves me because her 
father loves me, and, let me add, because you do. 

Epicurus. Such a contoict of marnage is not sealed with a 
wax which soon loses its impression. 

Metrodorus, Blessings on the man who made her heart docile 
and virtuous! 'twas you. 

Epicurus, I do not remember to have seen her. Is she 
young and personable ? 

Metrodorus. Alas! she is young; her twentv-fifth year is 
commencing. I never heard that she is handsome ; she may be. 
But, O Lpicums, if you could see her spin ' if you could taste 
(as I hope you will soon do at our wedding-feast) the delicious 
rye-bread she makes! I do assuie you that, with the bailey and 
millet in it, it is as white as my hand. 

Epicurus, Here, my old friend, we are within the range of 
probabilities. 

Metrodorus. O Epicurus! I am transported at the prospect 
of my happiness. When she loses her father, she will find 
me. 

Epicurus. Now stiy 1 to you, Metrodorus, what I never said 
to another: I deliver to your keeping the most obliuse and the 
most dubious of my doctrines. Never divulge it. 

Metrodorus, Impart it first. 

Epicurus. Marry! Good, generous Metrodorus, in thy 
heart lies thy wisdom; nor there only: the vase is capacious, 
but the luxuriant plant overruns the marge on every side. 

Metrodorus. You ponder, even after the delivery of your 
sentence. 

Ep uurus. There are two things which, beyond all others, 
both experienced and inexperienced should alike be slow to 
recommend. 

Metrodorus. Have you stated them in anj of your writings ? 

Epicurus. I often have reflected, but never have written, 
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upon them. The two things are medicine and matrimony. 
What IS good for tiiis patient is inapplicable to that. How many 
have muidcred both stranger and friend by advising a medicament 
which to others may perhaps have been salutary! How many 
have found) under the s^iffron strcwn thinly in the path of 
Hymen, the pungent and crooked and entangling thorn ! Incon¬ 
siderate, and worse than inconsiderate, is inducing the unwary to 
deviate from a path which lies open and smooth before him, and 
where he is walking on contentedly. The married soon discover 
each other’s faults and imperfections; soon lose sight of what 
attracted them ; and the eyes sometimes droop, sometimes wander. 
The bride too frequently sheds her petals in the porch ; the wife 
treads upon them, and tliey are swept away. Instead of lute 
and lyre, sounds are presently heard within the house louder than 
the cymbal, but unlike it, unless in clashing. It will not be thus 
with you, my Mctiodoius; tlierefore to you say I— marry! 
marry ! 


XVI. MENANDER AND EPICURUS.i 

Menander. Anothei year! anothei year' my old friend! 
To the garden / to the garden once more, 8.nd I to myself, as the 
dawn entered my chamber. 

Epicurus. Sit down by me ; you seem fatigued. 

Menander. The sun is now ascending tlie heavens at full 
speed. I prefer the white dapples of his hoi ses, such as I saw 
when we were staiting togethei, to theii fume and foam which I 
now feel about me. Ah, Epicurus! I wish I was as thin as you 
are. A few stadions make me drag my heels after me with a 
chain about them. 

Epicurus. If you were as thin and angular as I am, the arts 
would have lost a lich ornament. Your statue, in a sitting 
posture, is the most beautiful and the most chaiactL- .tic of any in 
our city. There is c.ise in thoughtfulness, and jileasantry in 
wisdom; there is also a warm day, like the present, in the 
attitude. 


[I Works, ii., 1876.] 
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' Menander. Tlie gods be gracious to me! but they have 
scarcely left breatli enough in my body to walk twenty more paces. 

Epicurus. And why should you ? 

Menander. To gather another cyclamen. Since the last, 
Actcne has bequeathed to you, I hear, the greater part of her 
property: just as if her wishes that you would espouse her 
Teniissa had been accomplished. 

Epicurus. We were born in the same Olympiad, if not in the 
same Archonate. Thramites, her husband, was willing and 
desirous that I should educate their daughter. He often brought 
her with him to hear me, while she was yet a child. Unlearned 
as he was, he had collected many bookvS, some in Athens, some 
in Miletus, some on the borders of the Nile. Being a merchant, 
he was obliged to take in payment these occasionally; and he 
consulted me what authors the little girl should read. Never was 
1 more puzzled; at last I recommended JEsop's Fables and the 
Histories of Herodotus ; but under my tuition. The pious • 
mother stealthily inteifered, but I dissembled my knowledge of 
this interference. Ternissa was admonished by me to obey her 
in all things, especially in regaid to the gods. 

Menander. You astonish me. 

Epicurus. My good Menander! obedience to parents, in all 
things lawful, is the most sacred of duties, and the earliest to be 
taught. We know not what the gods may hereafter give us, or 
intend for us; but wl do know that they have given us 
parents. We do know that parents love us instinctively, and 
that one of tJicm hath suffered much for us eie she knew us. 
Gratitude then—which is the better part of religion, and worth 
all the lest, even of the puier—draws us towards the sources of 
our existence. 

Menander. Leontion has related to me that her friend Ternissa 
was avi rse to study. 

Epicurus. The fault, if there is any fault in it, is mine. I 
would not perplex, or suffer her to be peiplexed, by systems of 
what we call philosophy. But we often lead together a few 
pages of Natural History, from the enteitaining and instructive 
pages of Anstotclcs. 

Menander. What is become of the numerous volumes collected 
by her fatliei ' 
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Epicurus. They are sold, and carried to Alexandria. 

Menander. Actene, it is said, bequeathed them all to you, 
together with the rest of her property. 

Epicurus. She did. 

Menander. And you sold them ? 

Epicurus. No, indeed; hut in my small house there is no 
room for books or property. It could, however, hold a 
porphyry vase large enough for a child to bathe in; and two 
additional volumes, one the Odyssea, the otliei the poems of 
Simonides. 

Menander. Dissemble no more your love of poetry ; one of 
these contains the most imaginative, the other the purest, the 
t^nderest, the most elegant. 

Epicurus. The Odyssea was my delight in boyhood. 

Menander. Simonides must have drawn forth some of your 
earliest and your latest tears. 

Epicurus. For which reason I was resolved they should draw 
forth none more precious. Two years before the death of 
Teinissa, I found her with these pages in her hands. “ Ternissa,” 
said I, “give me the smile that does not sparkle so.'* The 
sparkle ran down her cheeks, the smile left it. “ Give me that 
book.” She gave it, and I took it home. Within the hour 1 
returned, cai rying the Odyssea with me. She was sitting alone, 
not expecting me, yet looking as one expectant. “Thank you,** 
said she, “ thank you, Epicurus! It was silly in me to shed a tear; 
me who am so happy.** The happy one sighed; the wise one 
was confounded. “ Ternissa,** said I, “ we will make an ex¬ 
change. Here is a book containing more tiuc tenderness tlian 
youi’s docs, together with trials of endurance, victory over vain 
wishes, lewaid for fidelity, and return to domestic peace.** One 
deeper sigh ensued. 

Menander. Long treasured in the bosom of Epicurus, it now 
breathes softly on hts friends. 

Epicurus. Seven yeais, nearly eight, has tha*^ shadow gone 
among those other shadows which v mish in succession from the 
earth. Can you tell me, could I ever tell myself, whether she has 
left me more of pain or pleasure ? It seems to me that I thought 
of her, while she was living, with less of tenderness than I do now. 
Often with anxiety then, now with none. Memory grows more 
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and moie merciful; and the harrow roots up the weeds for whole¬ 
some seeds to grow. 

Menander. When we met in this garden Inst year, we threw 
away on politics as much time as we could have counted a 
bundled in, and been better employed in doing it. Leontion 
tells me that you no longer are communicative with her about her 
younger friend. Hardly then can I expect that you will be more 
so with me, desirous as I am of hearing whatever I can learn 
about one who brought to you so much happiness. 

Epicurus. Incredulous as you must be, Leontion was jealous. 
No wonder you laugh. 

Menander. Incredulity is not much addicted to laughter. 
Four years are somewhat more than an Olympiad in the days of 
women. Such, if I remember, was about the difference in theirs; 
and Leontion must now have seen the lugubnous llight of thirty 
years. She speaks of you with reverence, which a man beyond 
fifty must do his best to bear. I susjjcct that my seated figure, 
would haidly have procured foi me such an expression. And 
now, may I ask of you whether you possess .iny little sUtue of 
the sweet Termssa ? 

Epicurus. None. 

Menander. My question, I fear, is imprudent, and offends. 

Epicurus. Fear no such a thing. Whatever is interesting to 
me is interesting to my friend. 

Menander. The spiing, I remember, waited for Ternissa, and 
would not go without her. 

Epicurus. We crowned her with some of the flowcis she had 
cherished. Maternal fondness, not without an apprehension that 
her beauty might attract the Macedonian,^ kept her within the 
house, when the fresh air might have been beneficial to her 
health. 

Menander. O Epicurus! in my own despite, and in despite 
of my piety, you drive me again into politics. Never have I 
cursed the Macedonians so heartily foi the shame and sorrow 
they have inflicted on us, as for the few of them which darkened 
the house of Termssa. And now let me repeat to you a few 

[2 'rht* Macedonian is probably Deinetnu<s Pohorketes; at any rate the 
charge does not damage the reputation acquired by him at the time when 
he was in possession of Athens.] 
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verses which are neither comic nor consolatory ; nor such perhaps 
as uill cvei be sung at the festivals of those barbanans. "^rhey are 
mou* applicable to the people of Attica, and some ollieis: 

Ye whom your earthly gods condemn to heave 
The stone of Sisyphus uphill ior ever, 

Do not. if ye have heard of him, believe, 

As your forefathers did, that he was clever. 

Strength in his arm, and wisdom in his head, 

He would have hui-rtl his torment higher still, 

And would have brought them down with it, instead 
Of thus turmoiling at their wanton will. 

Epicurus, Methinks it would have been more godlike if they"' 
had inspired him to break the stone, and had kept him to men4' 
the roads with it. But such imaginations are as ill adapted to our 
garden as iron benches would be, offering us rest, and giving us 
uneasiness and disquiet. If hereabout are only a few tufts of 
smooth and soft grass, we need not however peer into every 
quarter for the sharpest flints to set our feet on. If we have 
no images of nymphs and naiads, let us at least be exempt from 
such as represent the strongei animals teaiing and devouring the 
weaker. 

Menander, We have numerous artists chiselling in this school, 
who thrive prodigiously. 

Epicurus, Verily the stones are bioken small enough, but the 
other party will never do the business, with their present overseers. 
You have taken me for a moment out of the chamber in which I 
loved to linger. 

Menander, If there is no indiscretion in the request, I would 
entreat to enter it with you again; for I much adiniie the chamber 
of that powerful and innocent girl, and I have often been desirous . 
of seeing it reflected by you in some calm later hour: the hour is 
now come. 

Epicurus, There is cheerfulness in the sunshine, but there is 
somewhat in the dusk beyond the best of cht <»rfulness. Light 
was withdrawn from me with Ternissa; but it is not in the glare 
of day that we see the stars, and feel the coolness of the heavens. 
In the morn of life we are alert, we are heated in its noon, and 
only in its decline do we lepose. 
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Menander, But you in every stage of it have been temperate 
and serene. 

Epicurus. None are; But some greatly more than others. 
Abstinence fiom public life, and from general society, has given 
me leisure for thought and meditation. Metrodorus and you arc 
the only men I have admitted to familiarity. 

Menander. Never were two more different. 

Epicurus. In habitudes and pursuits. You propel your thoughts 
into action, and throw wisdom into the gaping mouth of the laugh¬ 
ing multitude. Metrodorus turns his little fish on the gridiron over 
a handful of charcoal, puts it between two slices of black bread 
and two rows of ready teeth, swallows a large cupful of fresh water, 
and sleeps soundly after it. 

Menander. I doubt whether Temissa would have been con¬ 
tented with his ic])ast. 

Epicurus. She preferred hei mother’s, and even mine, although 
I seldom offered to her more than a small basketful of well-ripened 
fruit, which she usually carried home with her; because the figs 
of this garden, especially the green and the yellow, were in favor 
with hci mother. 

Menander. And now tell me, if not disagreeable to you, how 
it happened that her mother, so fond of her, never thought of 
employing a sculptor to retain Iier youth and beauty. 

Epicurus, liarlier, she might nevei have thought of losing her; 
later, when I suggested that it should be done in the meridian 
of her health and loveliness, she laughed at my enthusiasm: 
“ Time enough yet^"^ said slic. O Menander! what miseries in 
all ages have these three woids pioduced ! how many duties have 
they caused to be unfulfilled! how many keen regrets have they 
excited! When the mother saw, 01 fancied she saw, that her 
girl’s slender form giew slenderer, she sent for the same sculptor 
who had been so successful in me. Ternissa was never dis¬ 
obedient to her mother, but she now was incompliant. Was it 
tliat I might be sent for to give my opinion ? I was sent for, 
and went. Several days had passed since I had seen her. She 
was now sitting on the bedside, in a close yellow tunic, not 
reaching the gray sandals. “ See how thin she is,” said Actene. 
I stopped the hand that was on the shoulder! Temissa smiled 
approvingly. “ Do you desiie my bust, O Epicurus ? ” “ Bust ? 
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child ! statue we want.*^ She opened her eyes wide, turned 
them away from us, caught up lier pillow, buried her face in it, 
and said, almost inaudibly, “ O mother, mother! ” “ We will 

have Temissa,’’ said I, “we will have no statue, no bust.” She 
turned round languidly, and kissed my hand and cheek; then, 
turning to her mother, she said to her, “ Thank for me, bless 
for me, Epicurus.” Little thought I, and little thought Actene, 
that our beloved one was so soon about to leave us. My visits 
had been frequent, but irregular. Usually I went to the house at 
noon, when the citizens and soldiers weie at dinner or asleep; 
and the distance was short. Actene told me that one day, 
shortly after the customary hour, she found her child weak and 
fevered, and could not refrain from telling her. The reply was, 
“ I may be weak and feverish, but Epicurus is wiser than either 
of 118; and, if he were not confident and certain of my speedy 
recovery, he would not have been absent from us three whole 
days.” Indeed I was unaware of any danger. The first day 
Actene sent her maid for nv , and I met her on tlie road. On 
my first inquiry, she told me her young mistress had recovered 
all her freshness, and had gamed more. I found it true. The 
morning was excessively hot, I kissed her forehead; she took 
my hand and kissed it. “ Remember the strawberries,” said she, 
and a faint blush and fainter smile played momentarily over her 
cheek. “The blossoms must be dropping fast, and the fruit 
must be setting; water it for me; I cannot go and help you.” 
She sighed, leaned forward, and I caught her in my arms. 
“ Kind heart” said Actene to me: she might have said, broken 
me. Inconsiderate! inconsistent! When Teinissa had for 
ever ceased to weep, I wept. 


SECOND CONVERSATION.! 

Epicurus, Menander! can it be Menander I see before me ? 
Ah ! indeed it is ; for no other man alive ^ould press so heartily 
the hand of an old friend. 

Menander. Do not lose your philosophy in your emotion, 
my Epicurus. 

Fraser's Magazine, April 1856. Works, ii., 1876.] 
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Fptcurus. 1 would lose it any day on sucli a bargain. There 
is no danger of any man carrying his best affections to excess, 
provided tiiey be not adulterated with worse. 

Menander, Do you know what day it is ^ 

Epicurus. 1 know it, and was linking of it when you 
entered the garden. 

Menander. Alas • my Epicurus, on this very day we behold 
the middle of our centenary. 

Epicurus. True ; but why alas ^ We may do wiser things, 
and utter wiser, than we ever have yet done or uttered. Even 
you may; although I always have thought you, beyond all com¬ 
parison, the wisest man Greece ever gave birth to. 

Menander. Is such an opinion as consistent with philosophy 
as with friendship? 

Ep icurus. I do not always weigh my words before I utter 
them; but I always weigh my thoughts before I turn them out 
into words. Among the most celebrated of our philosophers, 
as they were pleased to call themselves, I have found little else 
than clevei quibbles and defence of pernicious falsehoods. I 
should have cdled Demosthenes tlie wisest of mankind, he being 
at once tlie most acute, the most eloquent, the most virtuous, the 
mosi patriotic. But this last virtue, which was perhaps the most 
prominent of them, induces me to think him defective in solidity 
of wisdom. He defended the Commonwealth when he stood 
alone was this rational ? 

Menander. He defended my father: and then also he stood 
alone. 

Epicurus. But there he knew his power of persuasion and 
his probability of gaming tiie cause. Against the Macedonian 
no chance remained. And now, Menander, let me ask you a 
question. Did you ever in the course of your life liear me con¬ 
verse with you, or any man, so long on politics ? 

Menander. Nevei : and I may with equal confidence ask of 
you the same question in regard to me. There is only one 
government worth defending, and even that government is 
neither woith anxiety nor productive of it. Here it lies; with 
me under a loose and flowing robe, with you under one shorter 
and more succinct. Lcontion, and that pretty little Theniisto, 
whom Leontion used to call Terenissa^ and she herself and you 
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Ternusa, never agitated to more than a sunny ripple your gentle 
and fond bosom. Glycera with me was more mischievously 
playful, and dipped her wand more deeply. 

Epicurus. Are you never discomposed, O Menander, at 
seeing those coarser images and grosser follies which you de¬ 
scribe with such accuracy and in such diversity ? 

Menander. Not at all; nor indeed do 1 see the hundredth 
part of them. Imagination is quite as fond of comedy as of 
the tragic or epic. 

Epicurus, But you must sometimes have walked in unseemly 
and uncleanly places. 

Menander. Rarely and unwillingly. Others have lived and 
labore<’ for me. Precious stones are embedded in sterile rocks, 
and pearls in foul putridity. 1 do not gather tliem, although I 
polish, wear, and display them. 

Leontion more than once has puzzled and pcrjdexed me by 
the intricacies of her discourse, and by attempting to lead me 
into abstruse investigation.-^; Glycera, on the contrary, is so 
simple, I would not say siLy^ that I pick up from her incessantly 
fresh ideas, or the nutriment of them, without her ever perceiv¬ 
ing or suspecting it, which would render her intolerably vain. 
The sweetness of her temper would not let her be arrogant if 
she found me out, but she would become less girlish. If wc 
would caress, we must stoop. 

Epicurus. Leontion is age-ing a little. Death had pity on 
Temissa, and crowned her in her spring of youth. There is 
only one cypress in this garden : under it, surrouhded by straw¬ 
berries, lies Ternissa. O Menander! how these plants, planted 
by her, cooled my cheek ; how nearly they comforted my heart, 
the first moment I threw myself upon them! 

Menander. And there are those who eulogize, and also those 
who rebuke, the apathy of Epicurus! 

Epicurus, Both arc right. The passion of love may be 
indulged by good citizens, the sentiment by the wise recluse. 
Temissa died on my bosom, and died happy; less h.ippy would 
she have been had I died on hers. She bequeathed me this 
thought for the assuagement of my grief; it weie ungiatcful to 
I enounce or to forget it. 

Menander. Leontion, with her usual affability and polite¬ 
ness, congratulates me always on the success of my comedies. 
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Epicurus* Then you must meet often; for although you 
sometimes are less popular than your competitor, you excel him 
invariably. 

Menander* I asked Polemon 2 whether he never bluslied at the 
preference given to him over me. 

“ What is a blush^* said Polemon, ** when it ts to be ^vided 
among so many P ” 

Epicurus* I never heard of this leply. 

Menander. I doubt whether he repeated it to any one: I 
have not until now. 

Epicurus. You tetain your equanimity on your defeat, as 
indeed I might have expected you would do. 

Menander. Surely it is the least you might have expected 
from me, when our defeats and failures affect with no small 
pleasure so many of our friends. They receive a great satis¬ 
faction in meeting us with their condolences, and in lifting up 
their eyes at the injustice of the world. 

As you nevei- go to the theatre, and are contented to hear 
from me the philosojihy 1 throw occiusionally on the stage, I 
will repeat to you .i couple of veiTses from my successful oppo¬ 
nent ; not that in this matter we are opponents at all, neither 
of us being in the sad category heio described;— 

There are two miseries in human life : 

To live Without J friend, and with a wife. 

Such arc the expressions of Mtsogamos. When they were re¬ 
ported to Diogenes on his death-bed at Corinth, he raised him¬ 
self upon his elbow, .ind said, “ I am no conjectural critic, but 
I suspect the young poet wrote dog, not friend, unless he in¬ 
tended .1 synonyme.” 

Polemon writes admirably, and possesses the advantage of 
studying his own personages. Neither you nor I are much 
disposed to mingle with the people, or to face them on any 
occasion. 

Epicurus. It is wh.it beyond all things 1 have the most 
avoided, unless it be to sit down Jt dinner with several others. 

P Polcmuii, or Philemon as he is more usually called, was another 
comic dramatist, and Mc'iunder's most dangerous rival in tlieir contests 
for the prize tor comedy.] 
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Loud language, discharges of it across the table, the smell of 
meat intermixed with it, and often both of tiiem together in the 
same mouth at the same time, would be to me such a penalty 
as your graver brethren of the buskin never have inflicted on 
the most criminal in the infernal regions. 

Menander. Many thanks to you, Epicurus, for giving me the 
frame-work of a new comedy. What think you of some such 
title as The Deipnosophists ? 

Epicurus, Our Macedonians would delight in it; but it 
requires the exertion of your whole genius to make it palauble 
to our Demos. Something of the Attic is yet left in Attica. 

Menander. The Demos could swallow fare even less delicate, 
set be'bre them by Aristophanes. Observe, whatever may be 
my self-complacency, I lay no claim to equality with the most 
harmonious and facetious of poets. Ages will pass away, and 
crops of follies will spring up season after season, and be mowed 
down again; but never will comedian arise to the level of this 
Hymcttian lark, building the nest upon the ground, and soaring 
in full song among the Clouds, 

Epicurus. I have conversed with few poets familiarly; you 
•ire the only one I ever encountered free from invidiousness and 
self-conceit. Aristoj)hane8, in his Btrdsy has turned into well- 
merited ridicule the frameis of imaginary commonwealths. If 
any such could be introduced into our country, they who sigh at 
all would sigh for the return of the Macedonians. To me the 
ficsh air of this elevated garden is a perennial fountain of delight; 
you must breathe the breath of the peo])le. 

Menander. I confess to you, I enjoy it. 

Epicurus. May you never lose your enjoyment, or experience 
a diminution of it. Every man should enjoy what he can enjoy 
innocently, and without trespassing upon others. You have 
written more than any man, and better than any. Even in 
Homer there are tedious passages, and long one.i; but 1 question 
whether the most fastidious critic would expunge tv/enty verses 
fiom your hundred thousand. 

Menander. Gehtly ! gently ! Hundred thousand! 

Epicurus. You have composed nearly a bundled comedies; 
each contains at least a thousand verses; some contain many 
more. 
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Menander. Is it possiblr ? 

Epkurus. Possible is it that any poet in existence has never 
counted the lines he wrote ? 

Menander. Jocularity made me insensible to labor» and I 
never counted the seeds I scattered from my sack over so exten¬ 
sive a field. 

I wonder whether the greatest of our poets, since Homer, 
could have felt the same degree of pleasure. jEschylus, I am 
inclined to believe, is almost as inventive as even Homer himself. 
We have no other poet who either has displayed much invention 
or much discrimination and truth of character. Poor ^schylus ! 
what must he have suffered while he and his Prometheus were 
under the vulture, and creatures more ferocious than vultures 
stood hunting round about! He had his task to do, and he did 
it—how grandly ! 

I do not believe you care very much about poetry ? 

Epicurus. Pcrh.ips it is because I am as ignorant of it. I 
confess to you that, when I used to lead tragedies, they affected 
me more than I thouglit desirable. I collect fiom youi come¬ 
dies what are the manners of the Athenians, and I lead of them 
moie complacently than I could live among them. We aie 
pleased in pictuies with what would disjdease us in real life. 

Menander. May I walk up to the cypiess? 

Epicurus. Yes, if you promise me that you will not break off 
a particle. 

Menander. I promise ; let us go. 

Epicurus. Menander ! go alone. You are among the few I 
would ever walk a hundred paces witli, and thither not even with 
you. Gather as many strawberries as you can find, for the day 
is hot, and they are refreshing. The few violets have ceased to 
blossom, but there is another flower which 1 ernissa tiansplanted 
from among the locks into this little mound : it was her favorite, 
and I cannot but fancy that it returns me the odor of her cool, 
sweet face. It is the white cyclamen: you may gather one 
flower, but not give it away when you go home. 

Menander. Parsimonious man ! I will obey, howeven. 

Epicurus. So soon returned ? 

Menander. There is no insciiption. 

Epicurus. Ah, yes theie is. 
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Menander. I did not see it. 

F.p irurus. It is not well you should. The cypress, the 
cyclamen, the violet, will outlast it. Pure, tender love wrote it 
where none shall find it. 

I often bring her image before me; gentle, serene, impassive. 
Menander! my Menander! Life has much to give us, and 
Death has litde to take away; therefore the one is to be 
cherished, the other ncithei to be deplored nor feared. While 
we retain our memory, we also retain, if we aie wise and 
viituous, the best of our affections ; when we lose it, we lose to¬ 
gether with it the worst of our calamities. Sleep, every night, 
deprives men of that faculty which it is (inconsiderately!) 
thougiit an evil to lose in the last days of life. 

Menander, Frankly do I confess to you, Epicurus, that I 
would rather lose my memory than my teeth. One of these 
losses carries its own remedy with it: we know not, or know 
but imperfectly, that it is gone; of the othei loss we aie reminded 
at least twice a day, and we curse the impotence of cookery. 
At present I am spared my maledictions; I carry my arms 
stoutly in high polish, especially when t celebrate the inter¬ 
marriage of young kid with old Chian. There aic among us 
some wlio, on their return from Persia and Babylonia, have 
introduced loud music into dinner-jiarties. Can you imagine 
anything more barbaious ? A festival ought to be a solemnity, 
and a dinner-party is a festival. Diinng the meal there ought to 
be silence; after it music as much as you please: it dilutes the 
grossness of conversation, and corrects its insipidity. Added to 
which, there is somewhat in music which bieathes <Ln aioma over 
the wine. 

Epicurus, Of this you can judge better than I can, who 
drink water only ; and I would rather see kid upon the mountain 
than upon the table. Yet I also have my delicacies: I am much 
addicted to sweet and light cakes llavored with ro^iewater, and 
tp whatever is composed of fruit and cream, not excluding from 
my hospitable board any quail or partridge that may alight upon 
it. I do not perceive, my Menander, that the advance of age 
has produced any material diflerence in oui tempers and dis¬ 
positions. 

Menander. O my friend, you have always been readier to 
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scrutinize your own Iieart than your neighbor’s. Perhaps 1 
never exhibited in your presence the imperfections of mine; 
indeed in your company I never was inclined to be impetuous 
or impatient. Bad men grow woisc by keeping, as bad wines 
do. The unwise are rendered more morose by years, the wise 
more temperate and gentle. Yoii, who are the essence of tran¬ 
quillity, are unchanged for the worse or the better; while other 
philosophers indulge their pride, their arrogance, their resentments 
towaid those nearest them, reserving all their good qualities for 
the gods. Tranquillity is enjoyment, and it is folly to look for 
it elsewhere. The passions drive it from the house: it is 
hazarded in society; it is lost in crowds. Philosophy will 
always bring it to us, if she knows where to find us and we will 
wait for her; but we must not behave like children who fight 
for the ball. She avoids contention, and never scolds or 
wrangles; never puzzles with a maze of thorny interrogations, 
in which Tiuth is farther out of sight at every turn, and the 
artificer of the clipped hedge shows us no way out of the 
labyrinth. 

You are among the few, or I should rather have said you 
stand the foremost and most distinct, of those who walk quietly 
with her and converse unostentatiously. It is not pride which 
withholds you from turning round upon the captious and casting 
them at your feet. 

Epicurus, I never answer an adversary. 

Menander. You confer enough of honor by hearing him. 

Epicurus. Even this honor I have no nght to claim. 

Menander. But there are extravagances which you might 
correct without exciting your bile (if you have any in you) by 
the least of intercomse. 

Epicurus. I suspect, my good Menander, that you enjoy the 
follies of men in our rotten State as flies enjoy fmit in its decay. 

Menander. What can we do with such men as those about 
us better than laugh at them ^ 

Epicurus. Nothing with tJiem, but much by keeping apart. 
If they laugh at each other for tlieir weaknesses and their vices, 
these, countenanced and cherished by pleasantry, will become 
habitual and will increase. 

Menander. Tf I exhorted them to be viituous, they would 
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ask me what virtue is. My father would have answered, that 
patriotism is a main part of it; and for such an assertion no 
Demosthenes could have saved him from the sword of the 
executioner.^ One wise man took the poison presented to him 
by the cup-bearer of the State; another saved the State that 
ceremonial. Things are not so bad but we are still permitted 
to laugh; if we wept, we should be called to a strict account 
for every tear. 

Eptcurusn It would be folly to shed one. There are virtu¬ 
ous men among us who feel sorely the ignominy of living under 
the domination of the stranger. Inconsiderate! Is this, which 
IS now unavoidable, so low a condition as it is to be defrauded of 
freedom by those in whom we trusted, and to be unable or 
unwilling to make them responsible for their misdeeds ? 

Menander. No slave is clever enougli to tie his own hands 
behind him: only they who call themselves free have acquired 
this accomplishment. 

Ep icurus. I live unmolested in my retirement. My philo¬ 
sophy docs not irritate or excite. I liave what I want of it for 
home-consumption, and am willing, but not anxious, tliat others 
should take tlie rest. 

Menander, This indeed is true philosophy, yours exclusively. 
Socrates had a barking stomach for controversy and quibble; 
Xenophon was half traitor, Plato complete sycophant. Perverse¬ 
ness actuated one, vanity the other: one left Philosophy outside 
the camp; the other left her a prostitute in the palace. Far 
away from both, the graver and better Aristoteles was induced to 
be the guide of a wild youth, but unwilling and unable to be the 
keeper of a madman ; the gods have given to Epicurus more than 
Epicuiais could find among the gods. 

Epicurus, Smile, my friend, as you will about them, they 

P Diopeithes, the father of Menander, had been sent to the Chersonese 
by the Athenians in command of a body of troops intended to oppose any 
attempt which Philip might make in that quarter. These (^roops appear 
to have made some incursions on to Philip's territoiy in revenge lor 
similar incursions pi the Macedonians. Philip complained to the 
Athenians of the conduct of Diopeithes, and the Macedonian party at 
Athens endeavoured to f«rocure the punishment of the geneial. 
Demosthenes protested against such a course in his speech On the 
Chersonese.”] 
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h'ive given Jiim a calm conscience, a spirit averse to disputation, 
and a friend to enjoy his gaiden with him uninterrupted ; a fnend 
even dearer than solitude.^ 


XVII. LUCIAN AND TIMOTHEUS.i 

Timotheus. I am delighted, my Cousin Lucian, to observe 
how popular are become your Dialogues of the Dead. Nothing 
can be so gratifying and satisfactory to a rightly disposed mind as 
the subversion of imposture by the force of ridicule. It hath 
scattered the crowd of heathen gods as if a thunderbolt had 
fallen in the midst of them. Now, I am confident you never 
would have aSKiiled the false religion, unless you were prepared 
for the reception of the true. For it hath always been an indica¬ 
tion of rashness and precipitancy, to throw down an edifice before 
you have collected materials for reconstruction. 

Luctan. OF all metaphors and remarks, I believe this of yours, 
my good Cousin Timotheus, is the most tnte, and, pardon me if 1 
add, the most untrue. Surely we ouglit to remove an error the 
instant we detect it, although it may be out of our competence to 

At tlie close of these two Conversations may fitly come the epigram 
Menander wrote on his ti lend Epicurus, comparinghim with I'hemistocles, 
the liberatoi of Athens from the Persians. “Hail, ye two sons of 
Neocleide*'. One saved his countiy fiom slavery; the other saved her 
from ignorance and thoughtlessness.”] 

The argument against the destiuctive criticism of received idea.s, 
which is here put into the mouth of Timotheus, was one which I.andor 
took pleasure in lefuting. Pei haps in this dialogue Lucian is more of a 
mouthpiece foi the authoi’s own ideas than is usually the case with the 
characteis in the Conversations. But Lucian’s attitude towards 
Christianity is fairly described. His allusions to them (for instance, in 
the description of the death of Peregiinus) show him to have been rather 
amused than edified by the new creed 7 'hat Timotheus is a tair picture 
can hardly be said. 'J'here are some dozen early Chiistian bishops, 
saints, and martyis ot that name. Which of them Landor had in mind, 
or if he had any of them, the editor must profess him«elf incompetent to 
determine. But if we suppose an anachronism, in that case it may be 
suggested that I'lmotlieus is the wrangling ami intriguing bishop of 
A^xandria (379 a.o.), best known for his attack upon Giegoiy Nazianzen. 
(Works, ii., 1846. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1853. ^otks, ii., 
1876.)] 
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st;it(’ .tnd es^ihlish what is right. A lie should be exposed as 
soon .IS born; we are not to w.iit until a healthier child is 
begotten. Whatever is evil in any way should be abolished. 
The husbandman never hesitates to er.idicate weeds, or to bum 
them up, because he may not happen at the time to carry a sack 
on his shoulder with wheat or barley in it. Even if no wheat or 
barley is to be sown in future, the weeding and burning arc in 
themselves beneficial, and something better will spring up. 

Timotheus. That is not so ceitjun, 

Lucian. Doubt it as you may, at least you will <illow that the 
temporary absence of evil is an advantage. 

Timotheus. I think, O Lucian, you would leason much better 
if you would come over to our belief. 

Tjucian. I was unaware that belief is an encourager and guide 
to reason. 

Timotheus. Depend upon it, there Crin be no stability of truth, 
no elevation of genius, without an unwavering f.nth in our holy 
mysteries. Babes and sucklings who are blest with it stand 
higher, intellectually as well :is morally, than stiff unbelievers and 
proud scej>tics. 

Lucian. I do not wonder that so many are firm holders of 
this novel doctrine. It is pleasant to grow wise and virtuous at 
so small an expenditure of thouglit or time. This saying of 
yoiiis is exactly what I heard spoken with angiy gr.ivity not 
long ago. 

Timotheus. Angry? no wondei ! for it is impossible to keep 
our patience when truths so incontiovertiblc aie assailed. What 
was your answer ? 

Lucian. My answer was: If you talk in this manner, my 
honest friend, you will excite a spirit of ridicule in the gravest 
and most saturnine men, who never had let a laugh out of their 
breasts before. Lie to me^ and welcome; but beware lest your 
own heart take you to task for it, lenimding you that both anger 
and falsehood are reprehended by all leligions, yours included. 

Timotheus. Lucian! Lucian! you have always been called 
profane. 

Lucian. For what? for having turned into ridicule the gods 
whom you have turned out of house and home, and are reducing 
to dust ? 
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Tmotheus, Well; but you arc equally ready to turn into 
ridicule tlie tiue .m<l holy. 

Lucian. In other words, to turn niysclt into a fool. He who 
brings ridicule to bear against truth finds in his hand a blade 
without a hilt. The most spailding and pointed flame of wit 
flickers <ind expires against the incombustible walls of her 
sanctuary. 

Jimotheus. Fine talking! Do you know, you have really 
been called an atheist ? 

Lucian. Yes, yes; I know it well. But, in fact, I believe 
there are almost as few .itheists in the world as there are 
Christians. 

Timotheus. How ! as few ? Most of Europe, most of Asia, 
most of Africa is Christian. 

Lucian. Show me five men in each who obey the commands 
of Chnst, and I will show you fiv(‘ hundivd in tins very city who 
observe the dictites of Pythagoras. Every Pythagoiean obeys 
his defunct philosopher; and almost every Christian disobeys his* 
living God. Where is there one who piactiscs the most import¬ 
ant and the easiest of his commands, to abstain from strife? 
Men easily and pcrjjetually find something new to quarrel about; 
but the objects of affection are limited in number, and grow up 
scantily and slowly. Even a small house is often too spacious foi 
them, and there is a v.icant seat at the table. Religious men 
themselves, when the Deity has bestowed on them every thing 
they pr.iyed^for, discover, as a peculiar gift of Providence, some 
fault in the actions or opinions of a neighbor ; and run it down, 
crying and shouting .ifter it, with more alacrity and more clamoi 
than boys would a leveret or a squirrel in the play-ground. Aie 
our years and oui intellects, and the word of God itself, given us 
for this, O Timotheus? 

Timotheus. A certiin latitude, a liberal construction— 

Lucian. A y, ay I 'Phese “ liberal constructions ” let loose 
all the worst passions into those “ certain latitudes.” The priests 
themselves, who ought to be the poorest, are the richest; who 
ought to be the most obedient, are the most refractory and 
rebellious. All trouble and all piety arc vicarious. They send 
missionaiies, at the cost of otheis, into foreign lands, to teach 
observances which they supeisede at home. I -have ridiculed the 
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))U])|H*ts of all features, all colors, all sizes, by which an impudent 
cind niidarious set of impostors have been gaining an easy livelihood 
these two thousand years. 

Ttmotheus. Gently! gently! Oure have not been at it yet 
two hundred. We abolish all idolatry. We know that Jupiter 
was not the father of gods and men ; we know that Mars was 
not the Loi d of Hosts ; we know who is: we are quite at ease 
upon that question. 

Lucian. Aie you so fanatical, my good Timotheus, as to 
imagine that the Cieator of the woild cares a fig by what appella¬ 
tion you adore him ?—whether you call him on one occasion 
Jupiter, on another Apollo ? I will not add Mars or Lord of 
Hosts; for, wanting as I may be in piety, I am not, and never 
was, so impious as to call tlie Maker the Destroyei : to call him 
Lord of Hosts who, according to your holiest of books, declared 
so lately and so plainly that he pcimits no hosts at all; much less 
will he take the command of one against another. Would any 
man in his senses go down into the cellar, and seize first an 
amphora from the right, . nd then an amphora from the left, for 
the pleasure of breaking them in pieces, and of letting out the 
wine he had taken the trouble to put in. We aie not contented 
with attnbuting to the gods our own infirmities: we make them 
even more wayward, even more passionate, even more exigent 
and more malignant; and then some of us try to coax and cajole 
them, and others run away from them outright. 

Timotheus. No wonder; but only in regard to yours; and 
even those are types. 

Lucian. There are honest men who occupy their lives in 
discovering types for all things. 

Timotheus. Truly and rationally thou sjieakest now. Hon¬ 
est men and wise men above their fellows are they, and the 
greatest of all discoverers. There arc many types above thy 
reach, O Lucian! 

Lucian. And one which my mind, and perhajis yours also, 
can comprehend. There is in Italy, I hear, on the border of a 
quiet and beautiful lake,* a temple dedicated to Diana; the 
pnests of which temple have muidercd each Ins predecessor for 
unrecorded ages. 


* The lake ol Nemi. 
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Timotheus, What of that ? They were idolaters. 

Lucian, They made the type, however: take it home with 
you, and hang it up in your temple. 

Timotheus. Why! you seem to have forgotten on a sudden 
that I am a Christian ; you arc talking of the heathens. 

Lucian. True! tme! I am near upon eighty years of age, 
and to ray poor eyesight one thing looks very like another. 

Timotheus. You are too indifferent. 

Lucian. No indeed! 1 love those best who quarrel least, 

and who bring into public use the most civility and good- 
humor. 

Timotheus. Our holy religion inculcates this duty especially. 

Lucian. Such being the case, a pleasant story will not be 
thrown away upon you. Xenophanes, my townsman of Samo- 
sata, was resolved to buy a new horse; he h.id tried him, and 
liked him well enough. I asked him why he wished to dispose 
of his old one, knowing how suie-footed he was, how easy in his 
paces, and how quiet in his pasture. “Very tiuc, O Lucian,” 
said he; “the horse is a clever horse ; noble eye, beautiful 
figuie, stately step ; r.ither too fond of neighing and of sliuffling «i 
little in the vicinity of a marc ; but tractable and good tempered.” 
“ I would not have parted with him then,” s.hd I. “The fact 
is,” replied he, “ my grandfather, whom I am about to visit, likes 
no horses but what are Saiurm%ed. To-moirow I begin my 
journey : come .ind see me set out.” T went at the hour 
appointed. The new purchase looked quiet and demure; but 
he also pneked up his ears, and gave sundry other tokens of 
equinity, when the more interesting part of his fellow-creatures 
came near him. As the moining oats began to operate, he grew 
more and more unruly, .ind snajiped at one fiiend of Xenophanes, 
and sidled against another, and gave a kick at a third. “ All in 
play! all in play! ” s.iid Xenophanes; “his nature is more of a 
jamb’s tlian a horse’s.” However, these mute salutations being 
over, away went Xenophanes. In the evening, when my lamp 
had just been replenished for the commencement of my studies, my 
friend came in striding as if he still weie across the saddle. “ I am 
apprehensive, O Xenophanes,” s,iid [, “youi ni'w acquisition has 
disapjjointed you.” “ Not in the least,” answered he. “ 1 do 
assure you, O Lucian, he is the very horse 1 was looking out 
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for.” On my requesting him to be seated, he no more thought 
of doing so than if it had been in the presence of the Persian 
king. ] then handed my lamp to him, telling him (as was true) 
it contained all the oil I had in the house, and protesting I should 
be happier to finish my Dialogue in the morning. He took the 
lamp into my bedioom, and appeared to be much refreshed on his 
return. Nevertheless, he treated his chair with great delicacy 
and circumspection, and evidently was afraid of breaking it by 
too sudden a descent. I did not revert to the horse; but he 
went on of his own accord. “ 1 declare to you, O Lucian, it is 
impossible for me to be mistaken in a palfrey. My new one is 
the only one in iiamosata that could carry me at one stretch to 
my grandfather’s.” “But has he?” said I, timidly. “No; 
he has not yet,” answered my friend. “ To-morrow then, I am 
afraid, we really must lose you.” “No,” said he; “the honse 
does trot hard; but he is the better for that: 1 shall soon get 
used to him.” In fine, my worthy friend defened his visit to 
his grandfather; Ins rides were neither long nor frequent; he was 
ashamed to part with his purchase, boasted of him every where; 
and, humane as he is by natuie, could almost have broken on the 
cross the quiet, contented owner of old Bucephalus. 

Timotheus, Am 1 to understand by this, O Cousin Lucian, 
that I ought to be contented with the impurities of paganism ? 

Lucian. Unless you aie very unreasonable. A moderate man 
finds plenty in it. 

Timotheus, We abominate the deities who patronize them, 
and we hurl down the images of the monsters. 

Lucian. Sweet cousin ! be tenderer to my feelings ! In such 
a tempest as this, my spark of piety may be blown out. Hold 
your hand cautiously before it, until I can find niy way. Be¬ 
lieve me, no deities (out of their own houses) }>aironise immorality; 
none patronize unruly passions, least of all the iieice and ferocious. 
In my opinion, you are wrong in throwing down the images of 
those among them who look on you benignly : the others I give up 
to your discretion. But I think it impossible to sL.i'^d habitually 
in the presence of a sweet and open countenance, graven or 
depicted, without in some degree partaking of the character it 
expresses. Never tell any man that he can denvc no good, 
in his devotions, from this or from that: abolish neither hope nor 
gratitude. 
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Timotheus. God is offended at vain efforts to represent 
him. 

Lucian. No such thing, my dear Timotheus. If you knew 
him at all, you would not tdk of him so ii reverently. He is 
pleased, I am convinced, at every effort to resemble him, at every 
wish to remind both ourselves and others of his benefits. You 
cannot think so often of him without an effigy. 

Timotheus. What likeness is there in the perishable to the 
unperishable ? 

Lucian. I see no reason why there may not be a similitude. 
All that the senses can compiehend may be represented by any 
material; clay or fig-tree, bronze or ivory, porphyry or gold. 
Indeed, I have a faint remembrance that, according to your sacred 
volumes, man was made by God aftci his own image. If so, 
man's intellectual powers are worthily exercised in attempting to 
collect all that is beautiful, serene, and dignified, and to bnng him 
biick to earth again by showing him the noblest of his gifts, the 
work most like his own. Surely he cannot hate or .ibandon those 
who thus cherisli liis memory, and thus inijilore his regard. 
Pcrishcible and imperfect is every thing human; but in these very 
qualities I find the best reason for striving to attriin what is least 
so. Would not tiny father be gratified by seeing his child attempt 
to delineate his features? And would not the gratification be 
rather increased than diminished by his incapacity ? How long 
shall the narrow mind of in.in stand between goodness and 
omnipotence ? Perhaps the effigy of your ancestor, Isknos, is 
unlike him: whether it is or no, you cannot tell; but you keep 
it in your hall, and would be angry if anybody broke it to pieces 
or defaced it. Be quite sure theie arc many who think as much 
of their gods as you think of your ancestor, Isknos, and who see 
in their images as good a likeness. Let men have their own way, 
especially theii way to the temples. It is easier to drive them out 
of one load than into another. Our judicious and good-humored 
'Prajan has found it necessary on many occasions to chastise the 
law-breakers of your sect, indifferent as he is what gods are 
worshipped, so long as their followeis are ordoily and decoious. 
The fieuest of the Daci.iris never knocked oil .Jupitei’s beaid, oi 
broke an aim of Venus; and the emperoi will haidly tolerate in 
those who have leceived a liberal education what he would punish 
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in barbarians. Do not wear out his pticnce; try rather to imitate 
his equity, his equiinimity, and forbearance. 

Tmotheus, I have been listening to you with much attention, 
O Lucian, for I seldom have heard you speak with such gravity. 
And yet, O Cousin Lucian, I really do find in you a sad 
dclicicncy of that wisdom which alone is of any value. You talk 
of Trajan ! what is Trajan ? 

Lucian, A beneficent citizen, an impartial judge, a sagacious 
ruler; the comrade of every brave soldier, the friend and associate 
of every man eminent in genius throughout his empire, the empire 
of the world. All arts, all sciences, all philosophies, all 
religions, are protected by him. Wherefore his name will flourish, 
when the proudest of these have perished in the land of Egypt. 
Philosophies and religions will strive, struggle, and suffocate one 
another. Priesthoods, I know not how many, arc quarrelling and 
scuffling in the street at this instant, all calling on Trajan to come 
and knock an antagonist on the head; and the most peaceful of 
them, as it wishes to be thought, proclaiming him an infidel for 
turning a deaf car to its imprecations. Mankind was never so 
happy as under his guidance ; and he has nothing now to do but 
to put down the battles of the gods. If they must light it out, he 
will insist on our neutrality. 

Umotheus. He has no authority and no influence over us in 
matters of faith. A wise and upright man, whose senous thoughts 
lead him forward to religion, will never be turned aside from it by 
any worldly consideration or any human force. 

Lucian, True : but mankind is composed not entirely of the 
upright and tlie wise. I suspect that we may find some, here and 
there, who arc rather too fond of novelties in the furniture of 
temples; and I have observed tliat new sects are apt to warp, 
crack, and split, under the heat they generate. Our horn ’y old 
religion has run into fewer quarrels, ever since the Centaurs and 
Lapiths 2 (whose controversy was on a subject quite compre¬ 
hensible), than yours has engendered in twenty years. 

Timotheus. We shall obviate that inconvenience ’ y electing a 

[3 “And on the'same temple of Theseus (at Athens) is giaven the 
strife between the Centaurs and Lapithae (which arose at the marriage 
feast of Pitithoiis); tliere is J'Jieseus who has just slain a centaur; but 
among the rest the fray still goes on.” Pausanias, i., 17.5.] 
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supreme pontiff to decide all differences. It has been seriously 
thought about long ago; and latterly we have been making out 
an ideal scries down to the present day, in order that our suc¬ 
cessors in the ministry may have stepping-stones up to the foun¬ 
tain-head. At first the disseminators of our doctrines were 
equal in their commission ; we do not approve of this any longer, 
for reasons of our own. 

Lucian, You may shut, one after another, all our other 
temples; but, I plainly see, you will never shut the temple of 
Janus. The Roman empire will never lose its pugnacious char¬ 
acter while your sect exists. The only dangei is, lest the fever 
rage internally and consume the vitals. If you sincerely wish 
your religion to be long-lived, maintain in it the spint of its con¬ 
stitution, and keep it patient, humble, abstemious, domestic, and 
zealous only in the services of humanity. Whenever the higher 
of your priesthood shall attiin the riches they arc aiming at, the 
people will envy their possessions and revolt from their impos¬ 
tures. Do not let them seize upon the palace, and shove theii 
God again into the manger, 

Timotheus, Lucian ! Lucian ! I call this impiety ! 

Lucian, So do I, and shuddei at its consequences. Caverns 
which at first look inviting, the roof at the apeiture green with 
overhanging ferns and clinging mosses, then glittering with native 
gems and with water as spaikling and pellucid, freshening the air 
all around,—these c.ivems grow darker and closer, until you find 
yourself among animals that shun the daylight, adhering to tlie 
walls, hissing along the bottom, flapping, scieeclnng, gaping, 
glaring, making you sliiink at the sounds, and sicken at tlie 
smells, and afraid to advance or retreat. 

Timotheus. To what can this refer? Our caveins open on 
verdure, and terminate in veins of gold. 

Lucian, Veins of gold, my good Timotheus, such as your 
excavations have opened .ind are opening, in the spirit of ava¬ 
rice and ambition, will be washed (or as you would say purified') 
in streams of blood. Arrogance, intolerance, icsistance to 
authority and contempt of law, distinguish your aspiring sectarians 
from the other subjects of the empire. 

Timotheus, Blindness hath often a calm and composed coun¬ 
tenance ; but, my cousin Lucian, it usually hath also the advan- 
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tage of a cautious and a measured step. It hath pleased God to 
blind you, like all the other adversaries of our faith; but he has 
given you no staff to lean upon. You object against us the very 
vices from which we are peculiarly exempt. 

Lucian. Then it is all a story, a fable, a fabrication, about 
one of your earlier leaders cutting off with his sword a servant’s 
ear? If the accusation is true, the offence is heavy. For not, 
only was the wounded man innocent of any provocation, but he 
is represented as being in the service of the High Priest at Jeru¬ 
salem. Moreover, from the direction and violence of the blow, 
it is evident that his life was aimed at. According to law, you 
know, my dear cousin, all the party might have been condemned 
to death as accessories to an attempt at murder. I am unwilling 
to think so unfavorably of your sect; nor indeed do I see the 
possibility that, in such an outrage, the principal could be par¬ 
doned. For any man but a soldier to go about armed is against 
the Roman law, which, on tliat head, as on many others, is 
borrowed from die Arhenian; and it is incredible that in any 
civilized country so barbarous a practice can be tolerated. 
Travellers do indeed relate that, in certain parts of India, there 
aie princes at whose courts even civilians are armed. But 
traveller hath occasionally the same signification as liavy and India 
as fable. However, if the practice really does exist in that 
remote and rarely visited country, it must be in some region of it 
very far beyond the Indus or the Ganges; for the nations situ¬ 
ated between those rivers are, and were in the reign of Alexander 
and some thousand years before his birth, as civilized as the 
Europeans : nay, incomparably more courteous, more industrious, 
and more pacific,—the three grand criterions. 

But answer my question: is there any foundation for so mis¬ 
chievous a report ? 

Timotheus. There was indeed, so to say, an ear, or some¬ 
thing of the kind, abscinded; probably by mistake. But High 
Priests* servants are propense to follow the swaggering gait of 
their masters, and to carry things with a high hatiii, in suchwise 
as to excite the choler of the most quiet. If you knew the 
character of the eminendy holy man who punished the atrocious 
insolence of that bloody-minded wretch, you would be sparing 
of your animadversions. We take him for our model. 
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Lucian. I see you do. 

Timotheus, We proclaim him Prince of the apostles. 

Lucian, I am the Ins;; in the world to question his princely 
qualifications; but, if I might advise you, it should be to follow 
in preference him whom you acknowledge to be an unerring 
guide; who delivered to you his ordinances with his own hand, 
equitable, plain, explicit, compendious, and complete; who com¬ 
mitted no violence, who countenanced no injustice, whose com¬ 
passion was without weakness, whose love was without frailty, 
whose life was led in humility, in purity, in beneficence, and at 
the end laid down in obedience to his Father’s will. 

Timotheus, Ah, Lucian ! what strangely imperfect notions ! 
All that is little. 

Lucian, Knough to follow. 

Tmoiheus, Not enough to compel othem. I did indeed 
hope, O Lucian! that you would again come forwaid with the 
irresistible arrows of your wit, and unite with us ag.iinst our* 
adversaries. By what you have just sjioken, I doubt no longer 
that you .ippro^e of the doctrines inculcated by the blessed 
founder of our religion. 

Lucian, To the best of my understanding. 

Timotheus, So ardent is my desire for the salvation of your 
precious soul, O my cousin ! that I would devote niany houis of 
every day to disputation witli you, on the juincipal points of our 
(^hnstian controversy. 

Lucian. Many thanks, my kind Timotheus! But I think 
the blessed founder of your religion very strictly forbade that 
there should be any points of controversy. Not only has he 
prohibited them on the doctrines he delivered, but on every thing 
else. Some of the most obstinate might never have doubted of 
his divinity, if the conduct of his followers had not repelled them 
from tlie belief of it. How can they imagine you sincere wlien 
they see you disobedient ? It is in vain for you to protest that 
you worship the God of Peace, when you are found daily in the ^ 
courts and market-places with clenched fists and bloody noses. 

I acknowledge the full value of your offer; but really I am as 
anxious for the salvation of your precious time, as you appear to 
be for the salv.ition of my precious soul; paiticularly since I am 
come to the conclusion that souls cannot be lost, and that time can. 
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Tmotheus. We mean by sahation exemption from eternal 
torments. 

Lucian, Among all my old gods and their children, morose as 
some of the senior are, and mischievous as are some of the junidr, 
I have never represented the worst of them as capable of inflict¬ 
ing such atrocity. Passionate and capricious and unjust are several 
of them; but a skin stripped off the shoulder, and a liver tossed 
to a vulture, are among the worst of their inflictions. 

Tmotheus. This is scoffing. 

Lucian. Nobody but an honest man has a right to scoff at 
any thing. 

Timotheus. And yet people of a very different cast are usually 
those who scoff the most. 

Lucian, We are apt to push forward at that which we are 
without,-^the low-born at titles <ind distinctions, the silly at wit, 
the knave at the semblance of probity. But I was about to 
remark, that an honest man may fairly scoff at all philosophies and 
religions which arc prouif, ambitious, intemperate, and conti'adic- 
toiy. The thing most ac verse to the spiiit and essence of them 
all is falsehood. It is the business of the philosophical to seek 
truth ; it is the office of the religious to worship her: under what 
name, is unimportant. The falsehood that the tongue commits 
IS slight in comparison with what is conceived by the heart, and 
executed by the whole man, throughout life. If, professing love 
and charity to the human race at large, I quarrel day after day 
with my next neighbor; if, professing that the rich can never see 
God, I spend in the luxuries of my household a talent monthly; 
if, professing to place so much confidence in his word, that, in 
regard to worldly weal, I need take no care for to-morrow, I 
accumulate stores even beyond what would be necessary, as 
though I quite distrusted botli his providence and his veracity; 
if, professing that “ he who giveth to the poor Icndeth to the 
Lord,” I question the Lord’s security, and haggle with him 
about the amount of the loan; if, professing that 1 am tfieir steward, 
I keep ninety-nine parts in the hundred is the emolunient of my 
stewardship,— how, when God hates liars and jmnishes defrauders, 
shall I, and other such tliicves and hypocrites, f.ire heieafter ? 

Timotheus, Let us hojje there are few of them. 

Lucian, We cannot hope against what is: we may however 
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Jiope that in future these will be fewer; but never while the over¬ 
seers of a priesthood look for oHices out of it, taking the lead in 
politics, in debate, and strife. Such men bring to ruin all religion, 
but their own first, and raise unbelievers not only in divine pro¬ 
vidence, but in human faith. 

Timotheus, If they leave the altar for the market-place, the 
sanctuary for the senate-house^ and agitate })arty questions instead 
of Christian verities, everlasting punishments await them. 

Lucian, Everlasting ? 

Timotheus, Certainly: at the very least. I rank it next to 
heresy in the catalogue of sins; and the Church supports my 
opinion. 

Lucian, 1 have no measure for ascertaining the distance 
between the opinions and practices of men: I only know that 
they stand widely apart in all countries on the most important 
occasions; but this newly-hatched word heresy, alighting on my 
ear, makes me rub it. A beneficent God descends on earth in ' 
the human form, to redeem us fiom the slavery of sin, from the 
penalty of our passions: can you imagine he will punish an error 
in opinion, or even an obstinacy in unbelief, with everlasting 
torments? Sup^iosing it highly criminal to refuse to weigh a 
string of arguments, or to cioss-question a herd of witnesses, on a 
subject which no experience hath warranted and no sagacity can 
Comprehend; supposing it highly ciiminal to be contented with 
the religion which our parents taught us, which they bequeathed to 
us as the most precious of possessions, and which it would have 
broken their hearts if they had foreseen we should cast aside,—yet 
arc eternal pains the just retribution of what at worst is but 
indifference and supineness ? 

Timotheus, Our religion has clearly this advantage over youis: 
it teaches us to regulate our passions. 

Lucian, Rather say it tells us. 1 believe all religions do the 
same; some indeed more emphatically and primarily than others; 
but that indeed w'ould be incontestably of divine oiigin, and acknow¬ 
ledged at once by the most sceptical, which should thoroughly 
teach it. Now, my friend Timotheus, I think you are about 
seventy-five years of age. 

Timotheus, Nigh upon it. 

Lucian, Seventy-five years, according to my calculation, uie 
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equivalent to seventy-five gods and goddesses in regulating our 
passions for us, if we speak of the amatory, which are always 
thought in every stage of life the least to be pardoned. 

Timotheus, Execrable I 

Lucian. 1 am afraid the sourest hang longest on the tree. 
Mimnemius says ,—* 

In early youth we often sigh 
Because our pulses beat so high ; 

All this we conquer, and at last 
We sigh that we are grown so chaste. 

Timotheus, Swine! 

Lucian. No animal sighs oftener or louder. But, my dear 
cousin, the quiet swine is less troublesome and less odious than the 
grumbling and growling and fierce hyena, which will not let the 
dead rest in their graves. We may be merry with the follies and 
even the vices of men, without doing or wishing them harm: 
punishment should comt from the magistrate, not fiom us. If we 
are to give pain to any one because he thinks diffeicntly from us, 
we ought to begin by infli'.ting a few smart stiipes on ourselves; 
for both upon light and upon grave occasions, if we have thought 
much and often, oui' opinions must have varied. We are always 
fond of seizing and managing what appertains to others. In the 
savage state all belongs to all. Our neighbours the Arabs, who 
stand between barbarism and civilization, waylay travellers and 
plunder their equipage and their gold. The wilier marauders in 
Alexandria start up from under the shadow of temples, force us 
to change our habiliments for theirs, and strangle us with fingers 
dipped in holy water if we siiy they sit uneasily. 

Timotheus. This is not the right view of things. 

Lucian. Tha): is never the right view which lets in too much 
light. About two centuries have elapsed since your religion 
was founded. Show me the pride it has humbled ; show me the 
cruelty it has mitigated; show me the lust it has extinguished or 
repressed. 1 have now been living ten years in Alexandria; and 
you never will accuse me, 1 think, of any undue partiality for the 
system in which t was educated : yet, from all my observation, I 
find no priest or elder, in your community, wise, tranquil, firm, 
and sedate, as Epicurus, and Carneades, and Zeno, and Epictetus; 

* Query, tvhmf , 
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or indeed in the same degree as some who were often called forth 
into political and military life,—Epaminondaa, for instance, and 
Fhocion. 

Timotheus^ I pity them from my soul: they were ignorant of 
the truth: they are lost, my cousin! take my word for it, they are 
'lost men. 

Lucian, Unhappily, they are. I wish we had them back again; 
or that, since we have lost them, we could at least find among us 
the virtues they left for our example. 

Timotheus, Alas, my poor cousin ! you too are blind: you do 
not understand the plainest words, nor comprehend those verities 
which are the most evident and palpable. Virtues! if the poor 
wretches had any, they were false ones. 

Lucian. Scarcely ever has there been a politician, in any free 
state, without much falsehood and duplicity. 1 have named the 
most illustrious exceptions. Slender and irregular lines of a darker 
color run along the bright blade that decides the fate of nations, , 
and may indeed be necessary to the perfection of its temper. The 
great warrior hath usually his darker lines of character, necessary 
(it may be) to constitute his greatness. No two men possess the 
same quantity of the same virtues, if they have many or much. 
We want some which do not far outstep us, and which we may 
follow with the hope of reaching; we want others to elevate, and 
others to defend us. The order of things would be less beautiful 
without this variety. Without the ebb and flow of our passions, 
but guided and moderated by a beneficent light above, the ocean 
of life would stagnate; and zeal, devotion, eloquence, would become 
dead carcasses, collapsing and wasting on unprofitable sands. The 
vices of some men cause the virtues of others, as corruption is the 
parent of fertility. 

Timotheus. O my cousin ! this doctrine is diabolical. 

Lucian, What is it ? 

Timotheus. Diabolical: a strong expression in daily use among 
us. We turn it a liLtle from its origin. 

Lucian, Timotheus, I love to sit by the side of a clear water, 
although there is nothing in it but naked stones. Do not take the 
trouble to muddy the stream of language for my benefit: 1 am not 
about to fish in it. 

'Timotheus. Weil; we will speak about things which come nearer 
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to your apprehension. 1 only wish you were somewhat less indiffer¬ 
ent in your choice between the true and the false. 

Lucian, We take it for granted that what is not true must be 
false. 

Timotheus, Surely we do. 

Lucian. This is erroneous. 

Timotheus, Are you grown captious ? Pray explain. 

Lucian. What is not true, I need not say, must he untrue: but 
that alone is false which is intended to deceive. A witness may 
be mistaken, yet you would not call him a false witness unless he 
asserted what he knew to be false. 

'limotheus. Quibbles upon words ! 

Lucian, On words, on cjuibbles, if you please to call distinc* 
tions 80 , rests the axis of the intellectual world. A winged word 
hath stuck ineradicably in a million hearts, and envenomed every 
hour throughout their hard pulsation; on a winged word hath hung 
the destiny of nations; on a winged word hath human wisdom been 
willing to cast the immoi^al soul, and to leave it dependent for aU 
its future happiness. It 1 j because a word is unsusceptible of ex¬ 
planation, or because they who employed it were impatient of any, 
that enormous evils have prevailed, not only against our common 
sense, but against our common humanity. Hence the most per¬ 
nicious of absurdities, far exceeding in folly and mischief the wor¬ 
ship of thiee-score gods; namely, that .in implicit faith m what 
outrages our reason, which we know is God’s gift and bestowed 
on us for oui guidance,—that this weak, blind, stupid fiiith is surer 
of his favor than tlie constant practice of every human virtue. 
They at whose hands one prodigious lie, such as this, hath been 
accepted, may reckon on their influence in the dissemination of 
many smaller, and may turn them easily to their own accounts 
Be sure they will do it sooner or later. The fly floats on the 
surface for a while, but up springs the fish at last and swallows it. 

Tmotheus, Was ever man so unjust as you are? The 
abominable old pnesthoods are avaricious and luxurious; ours is 
willing to stand or fall by maintaining its ordinances of fellowship 
and frugality. Point out to me .1 priest of our religion whom 
you could, by any temptation or entreaty, so far mislead that he 
shall reserve for his own consumption one loaf, one plate of 
lentils, while another poor Christian hungers. In the meanwhile 
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the priests of Isis are proud and wealtiiy, and admit none of the 
indigent to their t.ibles. And now, to tell you the whole truth, 
my Cousin Lucian, I come to you this morning to propose that 
we should lay our heads together, and contrive a merry dialogue 
on these said priests of Isis. What say you ? 

Lucian. These said priests of Isis have already been with 
me, several times, on a similar business in regard to yours. 

Timotheus, Malicious wretches! What slyness! what 
(perfidy! 

Luctan. Beside, they have attempted to persuade me that 
your religion is borrowed from theirs, altering a name a little, and 
laying the scene of action in a corner, in tiic midst of obscurity 
and ruins. 

Timotheus, The wicked dogs! the hellish liars! We have 
nothing in common with such vile impostors. Are they not 
ashamed of taking such unfair means of lowering us in the 
estimation of our fellow-citizens ? And so, they artfully came to . 
you, craving any spare gibe to tlnow against us! They lie open 
to these wc.ipons,—^we do not: we stand above the malignity, 
above the sticngth, of man. You would do justly in turning 
their own devices against them: it would be amusing to see how 
they would look. If you lefuse me, I am resolved to write a 
Dialogue of the Dead^ myself, and to intioduce these hypocrite' 
in it. 

Lucian, Consider well first, my good Timotheus, whether 
you can do any such thing with propriety; I mean to say judici¬ 
ously in regard to composition. 

Timotheus. I always thought you generous and open-hearted, 
and quite inaccessible to jealousy. 

Lucian. Let nobody ever profess himself so much as that; 
for, although he may be insensible of the disease, it lurks within 
him, and only waits its season to break out. But really, my 
cousin, at present I feel no symptoms: and, to prove that I am 
ingenuous and sincere with you, these are my reasons for 
dissuasion. We believers in the Homeric family of gods and 
goddesses believe also in the locality of Tartarus and Elysium. 
We entertain no doubt whatever that tlie passions of men and 
demigods .ind gods are nearly the same above ground and below; 
and Uiut Achilles would dispatch his spear through the body of 
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any shade who would lead Briseis too far among the myrtlefi} or 
attempt to throw the halter over the cars of any chariot-horse 
belonging to him in the meads of asphodel. We admit no dou^t 
of these verities, delivcied down to us from the ages when Theseus 
and Hercules had descended into Hades itself. Instead of a few 
stadions in a cavern, with a bank and a bower at the end of it, 
under a very small portion of our diminutive Hellas, you Christians 
possess the whole cavity of the earth for punishment, and the 
whole convex of the sky for felicity. 

Timotheus, Our passions are burnt out amid the hres of 
purification, and our intellects are elevated to the enjoyment of 
perfect' intelligence. 

IMcian, How silly then and incongruous would it be, not to 
say how impious, to represent your people as no better and no 
wiser than they were before, and discoursing on subjects which no 
longer can or ought to concern them! Christians must think 
your Dialogue of the Dead no less irreligious than their opponents 
think mine, and infinitely more absurd. If indeed you are 
resolved on this form of comjiosition, there is no topic which may 
not, with equal facility, be discussed on earth; and you may 
intersperse as much ridicule as you please, without any fear of 
censure for inconsistency or irreverence. Hitherto such writers 
have confined their view mostly to speculative points, sophistic 
reasonings, and sarcastic interpellations. 

Ttmotheus. Ha ! you .ire always fond of throwing a little 
pebble at the lofty Plato, whom we, on the contrary, are ready to 
leceive (in a m.'inner) as one of ourselves. 

Lucian. To tlirow pebbles is a very uncertain way of showing 
where lie defects. Whenever I have mentioned him seriously, 
I have brought forward, not accusations, but passages from lus 
writings, such as no philosopher or scholar, or moralist, can 
defend. 

Timotheus. His doctrines are too abstruse and too sublime 
for you. 

Lucian. Solon, Anaxagoras, and Epicurus, are more sub¬ 
lime, if truth is sublimity. 

Timotheus. Truth is indeed ; for God is truth. 

Lucian. We are upon earth to learn what can be learnt upon 
earth, and not to speculate on what' can never be. This you. 
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O Timotheus, may call philosophy: to me it appears the idlest 
of curiosity; fur every othei kind may teach us something, and 
njay lead to more beyond. Let men le.irn what benefits men; 
above all tilings, to contract their wishes, to calm their passions, 
and, more especi.illy, to dispel their fears. Now these arc to 
be dispelled, not by collecting clouds, but by piercing and scatter¬ 
ing them. In the dark we may imagine depths and heights 
immeasurable, which, if a torch be carried light before us, we 
find it easy to leap across. Much of what we call sublime is 
only die residue of infancy, and the worst of it. 

The philosophers I quoted arc too capacious for schools and 
systems. Without noise, without ostentition, without mystery, 
not quarrelsome, not captious, not fnvolous, their lives were 
commenliirics on their doctrines. Never evapoiating into mist, 
never sugnating into mire, dieir limpid and broad morality runs 
parallel with the lofty summits of their genius. 

Timotheus, Genius ! was ever genius like Plato's ? 

Tucian, The most admired of his Dialogues, his Banquet, 
is beset )hoth such puerilities, deformed widi such pedantry, and 
disgraced with such impurity, that none but the thickest beards, 
and chiefly of the philosophers and the satyrs, should bend over 
it. On a former occasion he has given us a specimen of liistory,-' 
than which nothing in our language is worse: here he gives us 
one of poetry, in honor of Love, for which the god has taken 
ample vengeance on him, by pei verting his tiiste and feelings. 
The grossest of all the absuulitics in this dialogue is attributing 
to Aristophanes, so much of a scoffer and so little of a visional y, 
the silly notion of male and female having been originally com¬ 
plete in one person, and walking circuitously. He may be 
joking : who knows ? 

Timotheus, Forbear! forbear! do not call this notion a silly 
one: he took it from oui Holy Scriptures, but perverted it 
somewhat. Woman was made from man’s rib, and did not 
require to be cut asunder .ill the way down: this is no proof of 
bpd reasoning, but merely of misinterpretation. 

Lucian. If you would rather have bad reasoning, I will 
adduce a little of it. Farther on, he wishes to extol the wis¬ 
dom of Agathon by attributing to him such a sentence as this:— 

[® In the Timsus.] 
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** It is evident that is the most beautiful of the gode, 

because he is the youngest of them.” 

Now, even on earth, the youngest is not always the most 
beautiful; how infinitely less cogent then is the argument when 
we come to speak of the immortals, with whom age can have 
no concern ! There was a time when Vulcan was the youngest 
of the gods: was he also, at that time, and for that reason, the 
most beautiful? Your philosopher tells us, moreover, that 
**Love is of all deities the most liquid; else he never could 
fold himself about everything, and flow into and out of men’s 
souls.” 

The last three sentences of Agathon’s rhapsody are very 
hanionious, and exhibit the finest specimen of Plato’s style; 
but we, accustomed as we are to hear him lauded for his poet¬ 
ical diction, should hold that poem a very indifferent one which 
left on the mind so su])erficial an impression. The garden of 
Academus is flowery without fragrance, and dazzling without 
warmtli: I am ready to dream away an hour in it after dinner, 
but I think it unsalutary for a night’s repose. So satisfied was 
Plato with his Banquet^ that he says of himself, in the person 
of Socrates, “How can I or any one but find it difficult to 
speak after a discouise so eloquent ? It would have been won¬ 
derful if the brilliancy of the sentences at the end of it, and the 
choice of expression throughout, had not astonished all the 
auditors. I, who can never say any thing nearly so beautiful, 
would if possible have made my escape, and have fairly run off 
for shame.” He had indeed much better run off before he 
made so wretched a pun on the name of Gorgias. “ I dreaded,” 
says he, “ lest Agathon, measuring my discourse by the head of the 
eloquent Gorgias^ should turn me to stone for inability of utterance.” 

Was there ever joke moie frigid? What painful twisting of 
unelastic stuff! If Socrates was the wisest man in the world, 
it would require another oracle to persuade us, after this, that 
he was the wittiest. But surely a small share of common sense 
would have made him abstain from hazarding such failures. 
He falls on his face in very flat and very dry ground; and, 
when he gets up again, his quibbles are well-nigh as tedious as 
his witticisms. However, he has the presence of mind to throw 
them on the shoulders of Diotima, whom he calls a prophetess, 
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ai^d who, ten years before the Plague broke out in Athens, 
obtained from the gods (he tells us) that delay. Ah ! the gods 
were doubly mischievous: they sent her first. Read her words, 
my cousin, as delivered by Socrates; and if they have another 
Plague in store for us, you may avert it by such an act of ex¬ 
piation. 

Tmotheus. The world will haxie ended befoie ten years are 
over. 

Lucian. Indeed! 

Timotheus. It has been pronounced. 

Lucian. How the threads of belie! and unbelief run woven 
close together in the whole web of human life! Come, come; 
take courage! you will have time for your Dialogue. Enlarge 
the circle; enrich it with a variety of matter, enliven it with 
a multitude of characters, occupy the intellect of the thoughtful, 
the imagination of the lively; spread the board with solid viands, 
delicate rarities, and spaikling wines ; and throw along the whole 
extent of it geniality and festal crowns! 

Timotheus. What writer of dialogues hath ever done this, 
or undertaken, or conceived, or hoped it? 

Lucian. None whatever; yet suicly you yourself may when 
even your babes and sucklings arc endowed with abilities incom¬ 
parably greater than our niggardly old gods have bestowed on the 
very best of us. 

Timotheus. I wish, my dear Lucian, you would let our babes 
and sucklings he quiet, and say no more about them: as for 
your gods, I leave them at your mercy. Do not impose on me 
the performance of a task in which Plato himself, if he had 
attempted it, would, have failed. 

Ionian. No man ever detected false reasoning with more 
quickness; but unluckily he called in Wit at the exposure, and 
Wit, I am sorry to say, held the lowest place in his household. 
He sadly mistook the qualities of his mind in attempting the 
ficetious ; or rathei he fancied he possessed one quality more 
than belonged to him. But, if he himself had not been a worse 
quibbler than .my whose writings aie come down to us, we 
might have been gratified by the exposure of wonderful acuteness 
wretchedly applied. It is no small sei vice to the community to 
turn into ridicule the grave impostors, who aic contending which 
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of them shall guide and govern us, whether in politics or religion. 
There are always a few who will take the trouble to walk down 
among the sea-weeds and slippery stones, for the sake of showing 
their credulous fellow-citizens that skins filled with sand, and set 
upright at the forecastle, are neither men nor merchandise. 

Timotheus^ I can bring to mind, O Lucian, no writer pos¬ 
sessing so great a variety of wit as you. 

Lucian, No man evei possessed any variety of this gift; and 
the holder is not allowed to exchange the quality for another. 
Banter (and such is Platons) never grows, large, never sheds its 
bristles, and never do they soften into the humorous or the 
facetious. 

limotheus, I agree with you that banter is the worst species 
of wit. We have indeed no correct idea what pci sons those 
really were whom Plato drags by the ears, to undergo slow 
torture under Socrates. One sophist, I must allow, is precisely 
like another: no discrimination of character, none of manner, 
none of language. 

Lucian, He wanted the fancy and fertility of Aristophanes. 

Tmotheus, Otherwise, his mind was more elevated and more 
poetical. 

Lucian, Pardon me if I venture to express my dissent in 
both particulars. Knowledge of the human heart, and discrim¬ 
ination of character, aic requisites of the poet. Few ever have 
jxjssessed them in an equal degree with Aristophanes: Plato has 
given no indication of either. 

Tmotheus, But considei his imagination. 

Lucian, On what docs it rest? He is nowhere so imagi¬ 
native as in his Polity. Nor is there any State in the world that 
is, or would be, governed by it. One day you may find him at 
his counter in the midst of old-fashioned toys, which crack and 
crumble under his fingers while he exhibits and recommends 
them; another day, while he is sitting on a goat’s bladder, I may 
discover his bald head surmounting an enormous mass of loose 
chalF and uncleanly feathers, which be would persuade you is the 
pleasantest and*healthiest of beds, and that di earns descend on it 
from the gods. 

“ Open youi mouth and shut your eyes, and see what Zeus shall send youi** 
says Aristoph.nnes In his favorite metre. In this helpless condi- 
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tipn of closed optics and hanging jaw, wc find the followers of 
Plato. It is by shutting their eyes that they see, and by opening 
their mouths that they apprehend. Like certain broad-muzzled 
dogs, all stand equally stifi^ and staunch, although few scent the 
game, and their lips wag and water at whatever distance from the 
net. We must leave them with their hands hanging down before 
them, confident that they are wiser than we arc, weie it only for 
this attitude of humility. It is amusing to see them in it before 
the tall, well-robed Athenian, while he mis-spell's the charms and 
plays clumsily the tricks he acquired from the conjurers here in 
Egypt. I wish you better success with the same materials. But 
in my opinion all philosophers should speak clearly. The highest 
things are the purest and brightest; and the best wtiters arc 
those who render them the most intelligible to the world below. 
In the arts and sciences, and particularly in music and metaphysics, 
this IS difiicult; but the subjects not being such as he widiin the 
range of the community, 1 lay little stress upon them, and wish 
authors to deal with them as they best may; only beseeching that 
they recompense us, by bringing within our comprehension the 
other things with which they are intrusted for us. The followers 
of Plato fly off indign.intly from any such proposal. If I ask 
them the meaning of some obscure passage, they answer that I 
am unprepared and unfitted for it, and that his mind is so far 
above mine I cannot giasp it. I look up into the faces of these 
worthy men, who mingle so much commiseration with so much 
calmness, and wonder at seeing their look no less vacant than my 
own. 

Timotheus. You have acknowledged his eloquence, while you 
derided his philosophy and repudiated his morals. 

Lucian. Certainly ; thcie was never so much eloquence with 
so little animation. When he has heated his oven, he forgets to 
put the bread into it; instead of which, he throws in another 
bundle of fagots. His words and sentences are often too large for 
the place they occujiy. If a water-melon is not to be placed in 
an oyster-shell, neither is a grain of millet in a golden saiver. At 
high festivals a full band may enter; ordin>^ry conveisation goes 
on better without it. 

Timotheus. There is something so spiritual about him, that 
many of us Christians arc firmly of opinion he must have been 
partially enlightened from above^ 
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Lucian. I liope and believe we all are. His entire works are 
in our library : do me the favor to point out to me a few of those 
passages where in poetry he approaches the spirit of Aristophanes, 
or where in morals he comes up to Epictetus. 

Timotheus, It is useless to attempt it if you cairy your 
prejudices with you. Beside, my dear cousin, I would not offend 
you ; but really your mind has no point about it which could be 
brought to contact or affinity with Plato’s. ^ 

Lucian. In the univeisality of his genius there must surely be 
some atom coincident with another in mine. You acknowledge, 
as everybody must do, that his wit is the heaviest and lowest: 
pray, is the specimen he has given us of history at all 
bet*er ? 

Timotheus, I would rather look to the loftiness of his mind, 
and the genius that sustains him. 

Lucian. So would I. Magnificent words, and tlie pomp and 
procession of stately sentences, may accompany genius, but are 
not always nor frequent!/ called out by it. The voice ought not 
to be peq^etually nor much elevated in the ethic and didactic, nor 
to roll sonorously, as if it issued from a mask in the theatre. The 
horses in the plain under Troy are not always kicking and neighing; 
nor is the dust always raised in whirlwinds on the banks of Simois 
and Scamander ; nor are the rampires always in a blaze. Hector 
has lowered his helmet to the infant of Andromache, and Achilles 
to the embraces of Briseis. I do not blame the prose-writer who 
opens his bosom occasionally to a breath of poetry ; neither on the 
contrary can I pniisc the gait of that pedestrian who lifts up his 
legs as high on a bare heath as in a corn-field. , Be authority as 
old and obstinate as it may, never let it persuade you that a man 
is the stronger for being unable to keep himself on the ground, or 
the weaker for breatliing quietly and softly on ordinary occasions. 
Tell me over and over that you find every great quality in Plato: 
let me only once ask you in return, whether ho evei is ardent and 
energetic, whether he wins the affections, whether he agitates the 
heart ? Finding him deficient in ever/ one of thesv faculties, I 
think his disciples have extolled him too highly. Where power 
is absent, we may find the robes of genius, but we miss the throne. 
He would acquit a slave * who killed another in si'If-defence j but 

Laws, ix., 868.] 
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he killed any free man even in self-defence, he was not only 
to be punished with death, but to undergo the cruel death of a 
parricide. This effeminate philosopher was more severe than the 
manly Demosthenes, who quotes a law against the striking of a 
slave; and Diogenes, when one ran away from him, remarked 
that it would be hoiriblc if Diogenes could not do without a slave, 
when a slave could do without Diogenes. 

Timotheus. Surely^hc allegories of Plato arc evidences of his 
genius ? 

Lucian. A great poet in the hours of his idleness may 
indulge in allegory; but the highest poetical character will never 
rest on so unsubstantial <i foundation. I'he poet must take man 
from God’s hands, must look into every fibre of his heart and 
brain, must be able to take the magnificent work to pieces, and to 
reconstiuct it. When this labor is completed, let him throw 
himself composedly on the earth, and care little how many of its 
ephemeral insects cieep over him. In regard to these allegories 
of Plato, about which I have heard so much, pray what and 
where aie they? You hesitiite, iny fair cousin Timotheus! 
Employ one morning in transcribing them, and another in noting 
all the passages which are of practical utility in tlie commerce of 
social life, or purify our affections at home, or excite and elevate 
our enthusiasm in the prosperity and glory of our countiy. Use¬ 
ful books, moral books, instructive books, are easily composed, 
and surely so great a writer should present them to us without 
blot or blemish: I find among his many volumes no copy of a 
similar composition. My enthusiasm is not easily raised indeed ; 
yet such a whirlwind of a poet must carry it away with him; 
nevertheless, here I st.ind, calm and collected, not a hair of my 
beard in commotion. Declamation will find its echo in vacant 
places; it beats ineffectually on the well-furnished mind. Give 
me proof; bring the work; show the passages; convince, con¬ 
found, oveiwhelm me. 

Timotheus. I may do th.it another time with Plato. And 
yet, what effect can I hope to produce on an unhappy man who 
doubts even that the world is on the point of extinction ? 

Lucian. Arc there many of your association who believe tliat 
this catastrophe is so near at hand 
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Timotheus. We all believe it; or, rather, we all are certain 
of it. 

Lucian. How so ? Have you observed any fracture in the 
disk of the sun ? Are any of the sbirs loosened in their orbits ? 
Has the beautiful light of Venus ceased to pant in the heavens, or 
has the belt of Oiion lost its gems ? 

Timotheus, Oh for shame ! 

Lucian. Rather should I be ashamei^f indifference on so 
important an occasion. 

Timotheus. We know the fact by surer signs. 

Lucian. These, if you could vouch for them, would be sure 
enough for me. The least of them would make me sweat as 
prx^fusely as if 1 stood up to the neck in the hot preparation of a 
mummy. Surely no wise or benevolent philosopher could ever 
have uttered what he knew oi believed might be distorted into 
any such interpretation. For if men are pcrsu.uled that they 
‘and their works are so soon about to perish, what piovident care 
are they likely to tAr in the education and welfare of their 
families ? What sciences will they improve, what learning will 
they cultivate, what monuments of past ages will they be studious 
to preserve, who are certain that there can be no future one?? 
Poetry will be censured as rank profaneness, eloquence will be 
converted into howls and execrations, statuary will exhibit only 
Midases and Ixions, and all the coloi s of painting will be mixed 
together to produce one grand conflagration: Jlammanlui mania 
mundi,^ 

Timotheus. Do not quote an atheist; especially in Latin. 
I hate the language: the Romans are beginning to differ from us 
already. 

J.ucian. Ah ! you will soon split into smaller fractions. But 
pardon me my unusual fault of quoting. Before I let fall a 
quotation I must be taken by suqirise. 1 seldom do it in con¬ 
versation, seldomer in composition ; for ii mars the beauty and 
unity of style, especially when it invades it fiom a foreign 
tongue.' A quoter is either ostentatious of his acquirements or 
doubtful of Ms cause. And, moreover, he never walks grace¬ 
fully who leans upon the shoulder of anotlier, however gracefully 
that other may walk. Herodotus, Plato, Aristotelcs, Demos- 
£0 «The flaming rampartb of the universe.” Lucietius.] 
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*henes, are no quotcrs. Tliucydides, twice or thrice, inserts a 
few sentences of' Pericles; but Thucydides is an emanation of 
Pericles, somewhat less clear indeed, being lower, although at no 
great distance from that purest and most pellucid source. The 
best of the Romans, I agree with you, are remote from such 
originals, if not in power of mind, or in acuteness of remark, or in 
sobriety of judgment, yet in the graces of composition. While I 
admired, with a spcci||^ of awe such as not Homer himself ever 
impressed me with, the majesty and sanctimony of Livy, I have 
been informed by leained Romans that in the structure of his 
sentences he is often inharmonious, and sometimes uncouth. I 
can imagine such uncouthness in the goddess of battles, confident 
of power and victory, when part of her hair is waving round the 
helmet, loosened by the rapidity of her descent or the vibration of 
her spear. Comjwsition may be too adorned even for beauty. In 
painting, it is often i equisite to covci a bright color with one less 
bright; and in language, to relieve the ear from the tension of 
high notes, even at the cost of a discoid. There are urns of 
which the borders aie too prominent and too decorated for use, 
and which appear to be biought out chiefly for state, at grand 
carousals. The author who imitates the artificers of these shall 
never have my custom. 

Tmotheus. I think you judge rightly: but 1 do not under- 
stand languages ; 1 only understand leligion. 

Lucian. He must be a most accomplished, a most extraor¬ 
dinary man, who compiehends them both together. We do not 
even talk clearly when we aie walking in the dark. 

Timotheus. Thou art not merely walking in the dai k, but fast 
asleep. 

Lucian. And thou, my cousin, wouldst kindly awaken me 
with a red-hot pokei ! I have but a few paces to go dong the 
corridor of life: piythce let me turn into my bed again and he 
quiet. Never was any man less an enemy to religion than I am, 
whatever may be said to the contiary: and you shall judge of me 
by the soundness of my advice. If your leaders aie in earnest, as 
many think, do persuade them to abstain from quarrelsomeness and 
contention, and not to declare it necessary that there should per¬ 
petually be a religious as well a political war between east and 
west. No honest and considerate man will believe in their 
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doctrines who, inculcating peace and goodwill, continue all the 
time to assail their fellow-citizens with the utmost rancor at every 
divergency of opinion, and, forbidding the indulgence of the 
kindlier affections, exercise at full stretch the fiercer. This is 
certain: if they obey any commander, they will never sound a 
charge when his order is to sound a retreat; if they acknowledge 
any magistrate, they will never tear down the tablet of his edicts. 

Timotheus, We have what is all-sufficient. 

Lucian, I see you have. 

Timotheus. You h.ive ridiculed all religion and all philosophy. 

Lucian. I have found but little of either. I have cracked 
many a nut, and have come only to dust or maggots. 

’limotheus. To say nothing of the saints, are all philosophers 
fools or impostors ? And, because you cannot rise to the ethcieal 
heights of Pl.ito, nor comprehend the real magnitude of a man so 
much above you, must he be a dwaif? 

Lucian. The best '’ight is not that which sees best in the dark 
01 the twilight, for no objects aic then visible in theii tiue colors 
and just propoitions; but it is that which presents to us things as 
they arc, and indicates what is within our leach and what is 
beyond it. Never were any three writers of high celebrity so 
little undetstood in the main character, as Plato, Diogenes, and 
Ppicums. Plato is a perfect master of logic and rhetoi ic; and 
whenever he errs in eithei, .is I have proved to you he does 
occasionally, he eris through perveiscness, not through unwanness. 
His langu.ige often settles into clear and most beautiful piosc, 
often takes an imperfect and incoheicnt shape of jioetiy, and often, 
cloud against cloud, bursts with a vehement deton.ation in the air. 
Diogenes was h.Ued both by the vulgar and the philosophers. By 
the philosophers, because he exposed their ignorance, ridiculed 
their jealousies, and rebuked their pride; by the vulgar, because 
they never ciui endure a man, apparently of their own class, 
who avoids their society and paitakes in nunc of then humors, 
prejudices, and animosities. What light has he *^o be gieater or 
better than they are?—he who wea.s older clothes, who eats 
staler fish, and possesses no vote to imprison or banish anybody. 
I am now ashamed that I mingled in the rabble,*^ and that I 

[0 In Lucian's Vitarum Auctio ” Diogenes is thus made to describe 
tlie way in which he will instruct a disciple:—“ I shall take you and strip 
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C3uld not resist the childish mischief of smoking him in his tub. 
He was the wisest man of his time, not excepting Aristoteles; 
for he knew that he was gieatcr than Philip or Alexander. 
Aristoteles did not know that he himself was, or, knowing it, 
did not act up to his knowledge; and here is a deficiency of 
wisdom. 

Timotheus, Whether you did or did not strike the cask, 
Diogenes would have closed his eyes equally. He would never 
have come forth and seen tlic truth, had it shone upon the world 
in that day. But, intractable as was this recluse, Epicurus I fear 
is quite as lamentable. What hornble doctnnes! 

Lucian. Enjoy, said he, the ])leasant walks where you are; 
repose and eat gratefully the fruit that falls into your bosom; do 
not weary your feet with an excursion, at the end whereof you 
will find no resting-place; reject not the odor of roses for the 
fumes of pitch and sulphur. What horrible doctnnes ! 

Timotheus. Speak seriously. He was much too b:id for 
ridicule. 

Lucian. 1 will then speak as )Ou desire me, seriously. His 
smile was so unaffected and so graceful, that I should have 
thought it very injudicious to set my laugh against it. No 
philosopher ever lived with such uniform purity, such abstinence 
from censoriousness, from controveisy, fiom jealousy, and from 
arrogtince. 

Timotheus. Ah, poor mortal! I pity him, as far as may be ; 
he is in hell: it would be wicked to wish him out; we are not 
to murmur against the all-wise dispensations. 

Lucian. I am sure he would not; and it is therefore I hope 
he is more comfortable than you believe. 

off all }Our fine clothes and bar you in with poverty, and put on you a 
little cloak; and then I shall make you labour and toil, sleeping on the 
ground all the time, and drinking only water, and eating the first victuals 
that come In youi way, .... your abode shall he a tomb, or a lonely 
tower, or a tub. On ycuii hack sliall he a hag full of lupins and books 
written all over, 'riius living, you shall think yourself better olf than the 
Persian king, . . . And a most impoitant thing is to curse every¬ 
body, kings and common men alike, in this w'ay you will attract 
attention, and men will think you a fine Icllow. . Oo into all the 
most public jilaces. but he alone in tlicm, with no coiripanioii, allowing no 
friend or guc'st to come near you. For that would rum all youi influence,’* 
&c. Vitarum Auctio, 9. 10.] 
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Ttmotheus, Never have I defiled my fingers, and never will 1 
defile them, by turning over his writings. But in regard to 
Plato I can have no objection to take your advice. 

Lucian, He will reward your assiduity; but he will assist 
you very little if you consult him principally (and eloquence for 
this should principally be consulted) to strengthen your humanity. 
Grandiloquent and sonorous, his lungs seem to play the better for 
the absence of the heart. His imagination is the most con¬ 
spicuous, buoyed uj) by swelling billows over unsounded depths. 
There arc his mild thunders, there are his glowing clouds, his 
traversing coruscations, and his shooting stars. More of true 
wisdom, moic of tiustworthy manliness, more of promptitude and 
power to keep you steady and straightforward on the perilous 
road of life, may be found in the little manual of Epictetus, 
which I could write in the palm of my left hand, than there is in 
all the lolling and redundant volumes of this mighty rhetorician, 
—which you may begin to transcribe on the summit of the 
great Pyramid, cairy dnwn over the Sphynx at the bottom^ and 
continue on the sands half-way to Memphis. And indeed the 
materials are appropriate ; one pait being far above oui sight, and 
the other on what, by the most befitting epithet, Homer calls the 
no-com-beartng. 

Timotheus. Thcie are many who will stand against you on 
this ground. 

Lucian, With what perfect ease and fluency do some of the 
dullest men in existence toss over and discuss the most elaborate 
of all works! How many myriads of such creatures would be 
insufficient to furnish intellect enough for any single p.iiagraph in 
them! Yet, “wc thinh “wc advise thni^^ are expressions 
now become so customary, that it would be difficult to turn them 
into ridicule. We must pull the creatures out while they are in 
the very act, and show who and what they are. One of these 
fellows said to Cams Fuscus in my hearing, that theic was a time 
when it was permitted him to doubt occasionaMv on particulai 
points of criticism, but that the time \ ms now over 1 

Imotheus. ' And what did you think of such arrogance ? 
What did you reply tr) such impertinence ? 

Lucian, Let me answer one question at a time. First; I 
thought him a legitimate fool, of the purest breed. Secondly • I 
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promised him I would always be contented with the judgment he 
had rejected, leaving him and his friends in the enjoyment of the 
rest. 

Timotheus, And what said he ? 

Lucian. I forget. He seemed pleased at my acknowledg¬ 
ment of his discrimination, at my deference and delicacy. He 
wished, however, I had studied Pl.ito, Xcnojihon, and Cicero 
more attentively; without which preparatory discipline no two 
persons could be introduced advantageously into a dialogue. I 
agreed with him on this position, remarking that we ourselves 
were at that very time giving our sentence on the fact. He 
suggested a slight misUike on my side', and expressed a wish that 
he were convei sing with <i wiitei .ible to sustain the opposite part. 
With his expenence and skill in rhetoric, his long habitude of 
composition, his knowledge of life, of moials, and of character, he 
should be less verbose th.in Ciceio, less gorgeous th.in Plato, and 
less trimly attired than Xenophon. 

Timotheus. Tf he spoke in that mannci, he miglit indeed be 
ridiculed for con ceiled ness and piesunijilion ; but his language is 
not altogether a fool’s. 

Lucian. I di'liver his sentiments, not his words: for who 
would read, or who would listen to me, if such fell fiom me .is 
from him? Poetry has its piobabilitii's, so has prose: when 
peojrle cry out against the repiesi’ntation of a dullard. Could he 
have ypol-en all that “ Ccrt.iinly no,” is the leply ; neither did 
Pritim imploie, in harmonious verse, the pity of Achilles. We 
say only what might he said, when gicat jrostulates .11 e conceded. 

Timotheus. Wc will pretermit these absuid and silly men : but, 
Cousin r.uci.in ! Cousin I^iician ! the name of Plato will be 
dumblc as that of Sesostris. 

Lucian. So will the pebbles and bucks whicli gangs of slaves 
erected into a pyiainid. I do not hold Sesosins in much higher 
estimation than those quieter lumps of mattei. They, O Tirao- 
theus, who survive tJie wreck of .iges, are by no means, as a body, 
the woithiest of our adniiiation. It is in lliese wiccks, as in 
those at se.!,—the best things are not always saved. Hen-coops 
and empty bands bob upon the surface, under a serene and 
smiling sky, when the graven or depicted im.igcs of the gods 
arc scatteied on invisible rocks, and when those who most re- 
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semble them in knowledge and beneficence are devoured by cold 
monsters below. 

Timotheus. You now talk reasonably, seriously, almost re¬ 
ligiously. Do you ever pray ? 

Lucian, T do. It was no longer than five years ago that I 
was deprived by death of my dog Melanops. He had uniformly 
led an innocent life ; for I never would let him walk out with 
me, lest he should bring home in his mouth the remnant of some 
god or other, and at last get bitten or stung by one. I reminded 
Anubis of this : and moreover I told him, what he ought to be 
aware of, that Melanops did honour to his relationship. 

Timotheus. I cannot ever call it piety to pray for dumb and 
dead beasts. 

Lucian. Timotheus ! Timotheus ! have you no heart ? have 
you no dog ? Do you always pray only for youi self ? 

Timotheus. We do not believe that dogs can live again. 

Lucian. More shame for you ! If they enjoy and suffer, if 
they hope and fear, if calamities and wrongs befall them such 
as agitate their hearts md excite their ap})iehcnsions; if they 
possess the option of being grateful or malicious, and choose 
the worthier; if they exercise the same sound judgment on 
many other occasions, some for their own benefit anil some for 
the benefit of their masteis,—they have <is good ii chance of a 
future life, and a better chance of a happy one, than half the 
priests of all the religions in the world. Wherever theic is the 
choice of doing well or ill, and that choice (often against a first 
impulse) decides for well, there must nor only be a soul of the 
same nature as man’s, although of less compass and comprehension, 
but, being of the same nature, the same immortality must apjier- 
tain to it; for spirit, like body, may change, but cannot be 
annihilated. 

It was among the prejudices of former times that pigs aie un¬ 
cleanly animals, and fond of wall>ming in ihe muc for mire’s 
sake. Philosophy has now discovered that, when they roll in 
mud and ordure, it is only from an ex^^essivc love i.f cleanliness, 
and a vehement desire to rid themselves of scabs and vermin. 
Unfortunately doubts keqp pace with discoveries. They are 
like warts, of which the blood that springs from a gieat one 
extirpated makes twenty little ones 
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Timotheus. The Hydra would be a more noble simile. 

Lucian. I was indeed about to illustrate my position by the 
old Hydra, so ready at hand and so tractable ; but 1 will never 
take hold of a hydra, when a wart will serve my turn. 

Timotheus, Continue then. 

Lucian. Even children aiv now taught, in despite of ^sop, 
that animals never spoke. The uttermost that can be advanc^ 
with any show of confidence is that, if they spoke at all, they 
spoke in unknown tongues. Supposing the fact, is this a reason 
why they should not be respected ? Quite the contiaiy. If the 
tongues were unknown, it tends to demonsti.ite our ignorance not 
theirs. If we could not understand them, while they possessed 
the gift, heie is no proof that they did not s])eak to the purpose, 
but only that it was not to our pui'pose: which may likewise be 
said with equal ceit.iinty of the wisest men that ever existed. 
How little liLive we learned fiom them, foi the conduct of life or 
the avoidance of ealaiTiity ! Unknown tongues indeed! yes, so . 
are all tongues to the vulgar and the negligent. 

Timotheus. It comfoits me to hear you talk m this manner, 
without a glance .it our gifts and juivilcgcs. 

Lmtan. 1 .im less incredulous tli.in you supiiosc, my cousin I 
Indeed, 1 have been giving you what ought to be a sufficient pi oof 
of it. 

Timotheus. You have spoken at last with becoming gravity, 

I must confess. 

Lucian. I .et me then submit to your judgment some fragments 
of history which have l.itcly f.illen into my hands. There is 
among them .1 Hymn, of which the metre is so incondite, and the 
phraseology so ancient, lJi.it the grammarians have attiibutcd it to 
Linus. But the Hymn will inteicst you less, and is less to our 
purpose, than the tiadition ; by which i^ appeals th.it ceitiin priests 
of high antiquity weie of the biiitc cication. 

Timotheus. No bettei, ,iny of them ! 

Lucian. Now you have polished the jialms of your hands, 

I will commence my narrative from the manuscn])t. 

Timotheus. I’l.iy, do. 

Lucian. There existed in the city of Nephosis a fratcinity of 
priests, reverenced by the appellation of Ga.teres. It is reported 
that they were not alw.iy8 of their jircsent form, but were birds, 
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aquatic and migratory, a species of cormorant. The poet Linus, 
who Jived nearer the transfoi mation (if there indeed was any), 
sings thus, in his Hymn to Zeus;— 

“Thy power is manifest, O Zeus! in tlie Gasteres. Wild 
birds were they, strong of talon, clanging of wing, and clamorous 
of gullet. Wild birds, O Zeus I wild birds; now crojjping the 
tender glass by the river of Adonis, and bicaking the nascent 
iced at the root, and depastuiing the sweet nymiiha’a; now again 
picking up serpents and other creeping things on each hand of old 
iEgyptos, whose head is hidden in the clouds. 

“ Oh that Mnemosyne would command the staidest of her three 
daughters to stand and sing befoie me I to sing cleaily and strongly 1 
How befoie thy thione, Saturnian, shaqi voices arose, even the 
voices of Her6 and of thy childien ! How they ciicd out that 
innumerable moital men, vaiious-tongued, kid-ioastcrs in ‘ent and 
tibernacle, devising in their many-tuining hisuts and thoughtful 
minds how to f.ibricate w<‘ll-roiinded sjuis of bccch-tree,—how such 
men, having been changi*fl into biute animals, it behoved thee to 
trim the balance, and in tl y wisdom to change sundry brute animals 
into men, in order that they might jioiir out flame-colored wine unto 
thee, and spnnkic the white flower of the sea ujion the thighs of 
many bulls, to plcasuie thee. Then didst thou, O storm-driver I 
ovei shadow far lanils with thy daik eyebrows, looking down on 
them, to accomplish thy will. And tlien didst thou behold the 
Gasteres, fit, tall, piominent-crcstcd, purple-legged, d?cdal-])lumed, 
white and black, changeable in color as Iris. And lo I thou didst 
will it, and they weie men.” 

Timolheus. No doubt whatever can be enteitaincd of this 
Hymn’s antiquity. But what farther say^s the historian ? 

Lucian. I will read on to gratify you. 

“ It is recoided that this ancient order of a most lordly priest¬ 
hood went through m<iny changes of customs and ceremonies, which 
indeed they were always ready to accommodate to the maintenance 
of the!I authority and the enjoymi'nt of their nehes. It is recorded 
that, in the beginning, they kept various tame animais, and some 
wild ones, within.the precincts of the temple; ncvcithclcss, after 
a time, they ajiplied to their own uses every thing they could lay 
their hands on, whatever might have been the vow of those who 
came forward with the offering. And when it was expected of 
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them to make sacniices, they not only would make none, but 
declared it an act of impiety to cx]K'ct it. Some of the people, 
who feared the immortals, were dismayed and indignant at this 
backwardness ; and the discontent at last grew universal. Where¬ 
upon, the two chief priests held a long conference together, and 
agreed that something must be done to pacify the multitude. But it 
was not until the greater of them, ticknowlcdging his despondency, 
called on the gods to answer for him that his grief was only 
because he never could abide l)<i(l pioccdcnts; and the other, on 
his side, protested that he was overruled by his sujicrior, and, 
moreover, had a serious objection (founded on principle) to be 
knocked on the head. Meanwhile, the elder was looking down 
on the folds of his lobe, in deep melancholy. After long con¬ 
sideration, he sjirang upon his feet, pushing his ch.iir behind him, 
and said,‘Well; it is grown old, and was always too long foi 
me; I am resolved to cut off a fingei’s breadth.’ 

“ ‘ Having, in your wisdom and piety, well contemplated the 
bad jirecedent,’ said the other, with much consternation in his 
countenance at seeing so elastic a spring in .1 heel by no means 
bearing any lesemblancc to .1 stag’s—‘I have, I have,’ leplied 
the other, mtcniipting him; ‘say no moie; lam sick at lie.iit; 
you must do the same.’ 

“ ‘ A cursed dog has torn a hole in mine,’ answered the other; 
‘and, if I cut anywhere about it, 1 only make bad woise. In 
regaid to its length, 1 wish it wcie as long again.’ ‘Biother! 
brother! never be woildly-minded,* said the scnioi. ‘Follow 
my example; snip off it, not a finger’s bicadtJi, h.'lf a finger’s 
breadth.* 

“ ‘ But,* expostulated the other, ‘ will that satisfy the gods! ’ 

‘ Who talked about them ' * placidly said the senior. ‘ It is very 
unbecoming to hiive them iilways in our mouths; surely there are 
appointed times for them. Let us be contented with laying the 
snippings on the altar, and thus showing the jieojilc our piety and 
condescension. They, and the gods also, will be just as well 
satisfied as if we offered uj) .1 buttock of beef, with a bushel of 
salt, and the same qu.intity of wheaten flour on it.* 

“‘Well, if that will do—and you know best,* replied the 
otlier,‘so be lu’ Saying which woids, hi carefully and con¬ 
siderately snipped oil as much in proportion (for he was shorter 
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by an inch) as the elder had done, yet leaving on his shoulders 
quite enough of materials to make handsome cloaks for seven or 
eiglit stout built generals. Away they both went, arm-in-arm, 
and then, holding up their skiits a great deal higher than was 
neccssaiy, told the gods what they two had been doing for them 
and their glory. About the court of the temple the sacred swine 
were lying in indolent composiiie; seeing which, the brotherly 
twain began to commune with themselves afresh; and the senior 
said repentantly, ‘ What fools we have been ! The populace 
will laugh outright at the curtailment of our vestures, but would 
gladly have seen these animals eat daily a quarter less of the 
lentils.* The words wcie sjiokcn so eai neatly and emphatically 
th.'*" they were overhcaid by the quadrupeds. Suddenly there 
was a nsing of all the pnncip.il ones in the sacred inclosuic; and 
many that were in the streets took up, each according to his 
temperament .ind condition, the gravest or shiillest tone of rejuo- 
bation. The thinner, and therefoie the more desperate, of the 
creatures, pushing theii snouts under the curtailed habiliments of 
the priests, assailed then, with lidicule and reproach. For it had 
])leased the gods to woik a miiaclc in theii behoof, <md they 
became as loquacious as those who governed them, and who were 
appointed to speak in the high places. ‘ J.et the worst come to 
the worst, we at least have our tails to oin hams,* said they. ‘ For 
how long ! * whined others piteously ; othcis incessantly ejaculated 
tremendous imprecations ; othcis, moie seiious and sedate, gro.mctl 
inwaidly; and, although under theii hearts there lay a huge mass 
of indigestible sourness leady to rise up against the chief priests, 
they ventured no faithcr than expostulation. ‘Wc shall lose our 
voices,* said they, ‘ if we lose our complement of lentils; and 
then, most reveiend lords, what will you do for choristers!* 
Finally, one of giand dimensions, who seemed almost half-human, 
imposeil silence on every debater. He lay stretched out apart 
fiom his brethren, covering with his aide the greater portion of a 
noble dunghill, and all its verdure, native and Imported. He 
crashed a few measures of peascods to ' ool his tusks; then turned 
his pleasurable longitudinal eyes f.ir toward the outer extremities 
of their sockets, and leered fixedly and sarcastically at the high 
priests, showing every tooth in each jaw. Other men might have 
feared them; the high priests envied them, seeing what order 
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they wore in, and what exploits they were capable of. A gieat 
painter, who flourished many Olympiads ago, has, in his volume 
entitled the Canon, defined the line of beauty! It was here in 
its perfection ; it followed with winning obsequiousness every 
member, but delighted more especially to swim along that placid 
and pliant curvatuic on which Nature had ranged the implements 
of mastication. Pawing with his cloven hoof, he suddenly 
changed his countenance from the contemplative to the wrathful. 
At one effort he rose up to his whole length, breadth, and height; 
and they who had never seen him in earnest, nor separate from 
the common swine of the inclosure, with which he w.is in the 
habit of husking what was thrown to him, could form no idea 
what a prodigious beast he was. Ternble were the expressions 
of choler and comminations which buist foith fiom his fulminat¬ 
ing tusks. Erimanthus ^ would have hidden his puny offspring 
before them ; and Heicules would have paused at the encounter. 
Thrice he called aloud to tjie high priests; thnee he swore in 
their own sacred langu.ige that they were a couple of thieves .md 
impostors; thrice he impreciited the worst maledictions on his 
own head if they had not violated the holiest of' their vows, and 
were not ready even to sell their gods. A tremor ran through¬ 
out the whole body of the united swine, so awful was the ad¬ 
juration ! Even the Gasteres themselves in some sort shuddcicd, 
not perliaps altogether, at the solemn tone of its impiety, for they 
had much experience in these matters. But among them was a 
Gaster who w.is calmei tJian the swe.iier, and more prudent and 
conciliating than those he swore against. Hearing this objur¬ 
gation, he went blamlly up to the sacied porker, and, lifting the 
flap of his right car between forefinger and thumb with all 
delicacy and gentleness, thus whispered into it: ** You do not 
in your heait believe that any of us arc such fools as to sell 
our gods, at least while wc have such a reserve to fall back 
upon.' 

“ ‘ Are we to be devoured ? * cried the noble porkei, twitch- 


E“Hi;re Hercules at the bidding of Eiirystli'-ns lame to hunt on 
Erymantluis a boar of huge size and stiength above all others. And the 
Cumans show some teeth m the temple of Apollo which they say are the 
tusks of the Evymanthian boar. But in faet this is not very probable.” 
Pausanias, viii., 24. 5.] 
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ing his cnr indignantly from under the hand of the monitor. 

* Hush! * said he, laying it again most soothingly rather farther 
from the tusks; * hush ! sweet friend! Devoured i Oh, certainly 
not; that is to say, not all; or, if all, not all at once. Indeed, 
the holy men, my brethren, may perhaps be contented with 
taking a little blood from each of you, entirely for the advan¬ 
tage of your healtli and activity, and merely to comjiosc a few 
slender black-puddings for the inferior monsters of the temple, 
who bitterly arc growing very exacting, and either are, or pre¬ 
tend to be, hungiy after they have eaten a whole handful of 
acorns, swallowing, I am ashamed to say, what a quantity of 
water to wash them down. We do not grudge them it, as they 
w II know; but they appear to have forgotten how recently no 
inconsiderable portion of this bounty has been conleired. If 
we, as they object to us, eat more, they ought to be aware 
that it is by no merins for our gratification, since we have ab¬ 
jured it before the 'j;ods, but to maintain the dignity of the 
priesthood, and to e\^ibit the beauty and utility of subordina- , 
tion.* 

“ The noble porker had beaten time with his muscular tail at 
many of these periods; but again his heart panted visibly, and he 
could bear no more. 

“ ‘ All this for our good! for our activity! for our health; 
Let us alone; we have health enough; we want no activity. Let 
us alone, I say again, or by the immortals! ’—‘ Peace, my son ! 
Your breath is valuable; evidently you have but little to spare ! 
and what mortal knows how soon the gods may demand the last 
of it ? * 

“At the beginning of this exhortation, the woithy high priest 
had somewhat repressed the ebullient cholcr of his refractory and 
pertinacious disciple, by applying his flat, soft palm to the signet- 
formed extremity of the snout. 

“ ‘ We are ready to hear complaints at A\ times,* added he, 
‘and to redress any grievance at our own. Rut, beyond a 
doubt, if you continue to raise youi abominable outenes, some 
of the people *are likely to hit upon two discoveries: first, that 
your lentils would be sufficient to make daily for every poor 
family a good wholesome porridge; and, secondly, that your 
fiesh, properly cured, might hang up nicely aga^st tlie forth- 
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coming bean-season/ Pondering these mighty words, the noble 
porker kept his eyes fixed upon him for some instants, then 
leaned forward dejectedly, tlien tucked one foot under him, 
then another, cautious to descend with dignity. At last he 
grunted (it must for ever be ambiguous whether with despond- 
,ency or with resignation), pushed his wedgy snout far within 
the straw subjacent, and sank into that repose which is granted to 
the just.” 

I'imoiheus. Cousin! there are glimmerings of truth and 
wisdom in sundry parts of this discourse, not unlike little broken 
shells entangled in dai k m^isses of seaweed. But 1 would rather 
you had continued to adduce fresh arguipents to demonstrate the 
beneficence of the Deity, proving (if you could) that our horses 
and dogs, faithful servants and companions to us, and often 
treated cruelly, may recognize us hereafter, and we them. We 
have no authority for any such belief. 

Lucian. We have authority for thinking and doing what- ‘ 
ever is humane. Speaking of humanity, it now occurs to me, 

I have heard a report that some well-intentioned men of your 
religion so iiiteipret the words or wishes of its founder, they 
would abolish slavery throughout the empire. 

Timotheus. Such deductions have been drawn indeed from 
our Master’s doctrine; but the s.mer part of us receive it meta¬ 
phorically, and would only set men free from the bonds of sin. 
For if domestic slaves weie m.miimitted, we should neither 
have a dinner dressed nor a bed m.tde, unless by our own chil- 
dien; and as to labour in the fields, who would cultivate them 
in this hot climate? We must imjiort slaves from il^thiopia 
and elsewhere, wheresoever they can be piocurcd; but the 
hardship lies not on them; it lies on us, and bears heavily; 
for we must first buy them with our money, and then feed them; 
and not only must we maintain them while they are hale and 
hearty and can serve us, but likewise in sickness and (unless 
we can sell them for a tiifle) in decrepitude. Do not imagine, 
my cousin, that we are no better th.in enthusiasts, visionaries, 
subverters of older, and leady to loll society down into one flat 
surface. 

Lucian. 1 thought you were maligned : I said so. 

Timotheus. When the subject was discussed in our congre- 
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gation, the mc.iner part of the people were much in favor of the 
abolition ; but the chief priests and ministers absented themselves, 
and gave no vote at all, deeming it secular, and siiying that in 
such matters the laws and customs of the country ought to be 
observed. 

Lucian. Several of these chief priests and ministers are robed 
in purjile and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day. 

limotheus. 1 have hopes of you now. 

Lucian. Why so suddenly ? 

Timotheus. Because you have repeated those blessed words, 
which are only to be found in our scriptures. 

Lucian. Theie, indeed, I found them. But I also found in 
the same volume words of the same speaker, declaring that the 
ric.i shall never see his face in heaven. 

Timotheus, He does not always mean what you think he 
does. 

Ijucian. How is this ? Did he then direct his discourse to 
none but men more intelligent than I am ? 

Timotheus. Unless i 2 gave you understanding for the occa¬ 
sion, they might mislcaa you. 

Lucian. Indeed! 

Timotheus. Unquestionably. For instance, he tells us to 
take no heed of to-morrow ; he tells us to sh.ne equally all our 
worldly goods; but we know that we cannot be lespected unless 
we bestow due caie on oui possessions, and that not only the 
vulgar but the well-eduCiitcd esteem us m propoi tion to the gifts 
of fortune. 

Lucian. The eclectic philosophy is most flourishing among 
you Christians. You take whatever suits your appetites, and 
reject the rest. 

Timotheus. Wc are not half so rich as the pnests of Isis. 
Give us their possessions, and we will not sit idle as they do, but 
be able and ready to do incalculable good to our fellow-creatures. 

Lucian. I have never seen great possessioiis excite too great 
alacrity. Usually they enfeeble the sympathies, and often over- 
lie and smother them. 

Timotheus. Dur religion is founded less on sympathies than 
on miracles. Cousin! you smile most when you ought to be 
most serious. 
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/' ZfUeioH, I was smiling at the tliought of one whom I would 
iccommend to your especial notice, as soon as you disinherit the 
priests of Isis. He may, perhaps, be refractory; for he pretends 
(the knave ! ) to work nuracles. 

Timotheus, Impostor! who is he ? 

Lucian. Aulus of Pclusium. Idle and dissolute, he never 
gained any thing honestly but a scourging, if, indeed, he ever 
made, what he long merited, this acquisition. Unable to run 
into debt where he was known, he came over to Alexandria. 

Timotheus. I know him; I know him well. Here, of his 
own accord, he has betaken himself to a new and regular life. 

Lucian. He will presently wear it out, or make it sit easier 
on his shoulders. My metaphor brings me to my story. 
Having nothing to carry with him beside an empty valise, he 
resolved on filling it witli somewhat, however worthless, lest, 
seeing his utter destitution, and hopeless of payment, a receiver 
of lodgers should refuse to admit him into the hoatlery. 
Accordingly, he went to a tailor’s, and began to joke about his 
poverty. Nothing is more apt to bring people into good humor; 
for, if they are poor themselves, they enjoy the pleasure of 
discovering that others arc no better off; and, if not poor, 
there is the consciousness of superiority. 

** The favor I am about to ask of a man so wealthy and 
so liberal as you are,” said Aulus, “ is extremely small: you can 
immaterially serve me, without the slightest loss, hazard, or 
inconvenience. In a few words, my valise is empty j and, to 
some ears, an empty valise is louder and more discordant thcin a 
bagpipe : I cannot say I like the sound of it myself. Give 
me all the shreds and snippings you can spare me. They will 
feel like clothes; not exactly so to me and my person, but to 
those who are inquisitive, and who may be importunate.” 

The tailor laughed, and distended both arms of Aulus with 
his munificence. Soon was the valise well filled and rammed 
down. Plenty of boys were in readiness to carry it to the boat. 
Aulus waved them off, looking at some angrily, at others suspici¬ 
ously. Boarding the skiff, he lowered his treasure with care and 
caution, staggering a little at the weight, and shaking it gently on 
deck, with his ear against it ; and then, finding all safe and com¬ 
pact, he sat on it, but as tenderly as a pullet on her first eggs 
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When he was landed, his care was even greater, and whoever 
came near him was warned off with loud vociferations. Anxi¬ 
ously as the other passengers were invited by the innkeepers t6 
give their houses the preference, Aulus was importuned most; 
the others were only beset, he was borne on in triumphant 
captivity. He ordered a bed-room, and carried his valise with 
him; he ordered a bath, and carried with him his valise. He 
started up from the company at dinner, struck his forehead, and 
cried out, “ Where is my valise ? ” “We are honest men here,^' 
replied the host. “You have left it, sir, in your chamber: where 
else, indeed, should you leave it ?" 

“ Honesty is seated on your brow,” exclaimed Aulus; “ but 
there are few to be trusted in the world we live in. 1 now 
believe I can eat.” And he gave a sure token of the belief that 
was in him, not without a start now and then and a finger at his 
ear, as if he heard somebody walking in the direction of his bed¬ 
chamber. Now began his first miracle; for now he contrived to 
pick up, from time to time, a little money. In the presence of 
his host and fellow-lod^’ers, he threw a few obols, negligently and 
indifferently, among the beggars. “ These poor creatures,” said 
he, “ know a new comer as well as the gnats do: in one half- 
hour I am half ruined by them; and this daily.” 

Nearly a month had elapsed since his arrival, and no account 
of board and lodging had been delivered or called for. Suspicion 
at length arose in the host whether he really was rich. When 
another man’s honesty is doubted, the doubter’s is sometimes in 
jeopardy. The host was tempted to unsew the valise. To his 
amazement and hoiror he found only shreds within it. However, 
he was determined to be cautious, and to consult his wife, who, 
although a Christian like Aulus, and much edified by his dis¬ 
courses, might dissent from him in regard to a community of 
goods, at least in her own household, and might defy him to 
prove by any authority ‘hat the doctrine was meant foj innkeepers. 
Aulus, on M-i letun* in the evening, found out that his valise had 
been opened. Hi, < urried back, threw its contents into the 
canal, and, borrowing an old cloak, he tucked it up under his 
dress, and retuhied. Nobody had seen him enter or come back 
again, nor was it immediately that his host or hostess were willing 
to appear. But, after he had called them loudly for seme 
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dme, they entered his apartment, and he thus addressed the 
woTpan;— 

** O Eucharis! no words are requisite to convince you (firm 
as you are in the faith) of eternal verities, however mysterious. 
But your unhappy husband has betrayed his incredulity in regard 
to the most awful. If my prayers, offered up in our holy temples 
all day long, have been heard,—anil that they have been heaid I 
feel within me the blessed certainty,—something miraculous has 
been vouchsafed for the conversion of this miserable sinner. 
Until the present hour, the valise before you was filled with 
precious relics from the apparel of saints and martyrs, fresh 
as when on them.” “ True, by Jove! ” said the husband 
to himselfl “Within the present hour,** continued Aulus, “they 
are united into one raiment, signifying our own union, our own 
restoration.” 

He drew foith the cloak, and fell on his face. Eucharis 
fell also, and kissed the saintly head prostrate Iwfore her. The 
host's eyes were opened, and he bewailed his hardness of heart. 
Aulus is now occupied in strtngthening his faith, not without 
an occasional support to the wih \ : all three lived together in 
unity. 

Timotheus. And do you make a joke even of this? Will you 
never cease from the habitude ? 

Lucian. Too soon. Th*' faither we descend into the vale 
of years, the fewer illusions accomjiany us: we have little in¬ 
clination, little time foi |U(ul.iruy and laughter. Light things 
are easily detached from us, and we shake off heavier as we can. 
Instead of levity, we aie liable to moroseness: for always near 
the grave there are mori* bnius than flowers, unless we plant them 
ourselves, or our fi lends supply ^hem. 

Timotheus, Thinking thus, do you continue to dissemble or to 
distort the truth ? The shieds are become a cable for the faith¬ 
ful. That they weic miraculously turned into one entire garment, 
who shall gainsay ? How many hath it already clothed with 
righteousness ? Happy men, casung their doubts away before it! 
Who knows, O Cousin Lucian, but on some future day you 
yourself will invoke the meiciful interposition of Aulus ? 

Lucian, Possibly ; for if ever I fall among thieves, nobody is 
likelier to be at the head of them. 
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Timotheus^ Uncharitable man! how auspicious! how iin'^ 
generous! how hardened in unbelief! Reason is a bladder on 
which you may paddle like a child as you swim in summer 
waters; but when the winds lise and the waves roughen, it 
slips from under you, and you sink: yes, O Lucian, you sink 
into a gulf whence you never can emerge. 

Lucian, 1 deem those the wisest who exert the soonest their 
own manly strength, now with the stream and now against it, 
enjoying the exercise in fine weather, venturing out in foul if need 
be, yet avoiding not only rocks and whirlpools, but also shallows. 
In such a light, my cousin, 1 look on your dispensations. I 
shut them out as we shut out winds blowing from the desert; 
hot, debilitating, oppressive, laden with impalpable sands and 
pungent salts, and inflicting an incurable blindness. 

Timotheui, Well, Cousin Lucian ! 1 can bear all you say 
while you are not witty. Let me bid you farewell in this happy 
interval. 

Lucian, Is it not serious and sad, O my cousin, that what the 
Deity hath willed to !ie incomprehensible in his mysteries, we 
should fall upon with tooth and nail, and ferociously growl over, 
or ignorantly dissect ? 

Timoikeuc, Ho! now you come to be serious and sad, there 
are hopes of you. Truth always begins or ends so. 

Lucian, Undoubtedly. But 1 think it more reverential to 
abstain from that which, with whatever effort, 1 should never 
understand. 

Timotheus, You are lukewarm, my cousin, you are lukewarm. 
A most dangerous state ! 

Lucian, For milk to continue in, not for men. I would not 
fain be frozen or scalded. 

Timotheus. Alas! you are blind, my sweet cousin ! 

Lucian, Well; do not open my eyes with pincers, nor com¬ 
pose for them a collyrium of spurge. 

May not men eat and drink and talk together, and perform in 
relation one to another all the duties of social life, ’-'hose opinions 
are different op things immediately under their eyes ? If they' 
can and do, surely they may as easily on things equally above the 
comprehension of each party. The wisest and most virtuous 
man in the whole extent of the Roman empire is Plutarch of 
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Choionsea; yet Plutarch holds a firm belief In the existence of I 
knpw not how many gods, eveiy one of whom has committed 
notorious misdemeanors. The nearest to the Cheronsean in virtue 
and wisdom is Trajan, who holds all the gods dog-cheap. These 
two men are friends. If either of them were infiuenc^ by your 
religion, as inculcated and practised by the priesthood, he would 
be the enemy of the other, and wisdom and virtue would plead 
for the delinquent in vain. When yoi " religion had exist^, as 
you tell us, about a century, Caius Csecilius,^ of Novum 
Comum, was Proconsul in Bithynia. Trajan, the mildest and 
most equitable of mankind, desirous to remove from them, as far 
as might be, the hatred and invectives of those whose old religion 
was assailed by them, applied to Ctecilius for information on their 
behavior as good citizens. The reply of Cxcilius was flivorable. 
Had Tiajan applied to the most eminent and authoritative of the 
sect, they would certainly have brought into jeopardy all who 
differed in one tittle from any point of their doctrine or discipline. 
For the thorny and bitter aloe of dissension required less than a 
century to flower on the steps of your temple. 

Timotheus, You arc already half a Christian, in exposing to 
the world the vanities both of philosophy and of power. 

Lucian. I have done no such thing: I have ex]) 08 ed the 
vanities of the philosophizing and the powerful. Philosophy is 
admirable; and Power may be glorious: the one conduces to 
truth, the other has nearly all the means of conferring peace and 
happiness, but it usually, and, indeed almost always, takes a con- 

* The younger Pliny. 

[Lucian is thinking of the younger Pliny’s letter to Trajan and Trajan’s 
answer f x., 97 and 98), hut his knowledge of the circumstances was imper¬ 
fect. Pliny, writing to Tiajan, informs him that he has made it a rule 
never to punish a man as a Christian, unless the accused declared that he 
was one, and refused to conform to the received religion. He never 
listened to any accusations directed against Christians by informers, and 
if ^obliged to proceed against one, did everything in his power to avoid 
punishing them. He gives a favourable account of their character as 
citizens, and would clearly be willing to leave them altogether undisturbed. 
In fact his tone suggests that he was altogether unable to understand why 
they thought it necessary to refuse to conform to the ceremonies of the 
State religion. If they had done so, Pliny would have allowed them to 
bold whatever creed tliey might choose in privatt In his reply, Trajan 
fully approves oi Pliny’s policy.] 
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trary direction. I have ridiculed the futility of speculative ipindSt 
only when they would pave the clouds instead of the sti^eets. 
To see distant things brtter than near is a certain proof of a 
defective sight. The people I have held in derision never turn 
their eyes to what they can see, but direct them continually where 
nothing is to be seen. And this, by their disciples, is called tjie 
sublimity of speculation ! There is little merit acquired, or force 
exhibited, in blowing off a feather that would settle on my nose: 
and this is all 1 have done in regard to the philosophers; but 1 
claim for myself the approbation of humanity, in having shown 
the true dimensions of the great. The highest of them are no 
higher than my tunic ; but they are high enough to trample on 
the necks of those wretches who throw themselves on the ground 
before them. 

Timotheus, Was Alexander of Macedon no higher ? 

Lucian. What region of the earth, what city, what theatre, 
what libi.'iry, what private study hath he enlightened ? If you are 
silent, I may well be. It is neither my j)hilosophy nor your 
religion which casts t he blood and bones of men in their faces, 
and insists on the most reverence for those who have made the 
most unhappy. If the Romans scourged by the hands of children 
the schoolmaster who would have betrayed them, how greatly 
more deserving of flagellation, from the same quarter, are those 
hundreds of pedagogues who deliver up the intellects of youth to 
such immoral revellers and mad murderers ! They would punish 
a thirsty child for purloining a bunch of grapes from a vineyard, 
and the same men on the same day would insist on his reverence^ 
for the subvertcr of Tyre, the plunderer of Babylon, and the 
incendiaiy of Persepolis. And are these men teachers ? are these 
men philosophers ? are these men priests ? Of all the curses that 
ever afflicted the earth, I think Alexander was the worst. Never 
was he in so little mischief as when he was murdering his friends. 

Itmothus. Yet he built this very city,—a noble and opulent 
one when Rome was of hurdles and rushes. 

Lucian, He built it ? I wish, O Timotheu^'. he had been as 
well employqfi as the stone-cutters or the plastei ers. No, .no: 
the wisest of architects planned the most beautiful and qom^ 
modious of cities, by which, under a rational government and , 
equitable laws, Africa might have been civilized to the cen^e,, 
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and the palm have extended her conquests through the remotest 
desert* Instead of which, a dozen of Macedonian thieves rifled 
a dying drunkard and murdered his children. In process of time, 
another drunkard reeled hitherward from Rome, made an easy 
mistake in mistaking a palace for a brothel, permitted a stripling 
boy to beat him soundly, and a serpent to receive the last caresses 
of his paramour. 

Shame upon historians and pedagogues for exciting the worst 
passions of youth by the display of such false glories! If your 
religion hath any tnith or influence, her professois will extinguish 
the promontory lights, which only allum to breakers. They will 
be assiduous in teaching the young and ardent that great abilities 
do not constitute great men, without the right and unremitting 
application of them; and that, in the sight of Humanity and 
Wisdom, it is better to erect one cottage than to demolish a 
hundred cities. Down to the present day we have been taught 
little else than falsehood. We have been told to do this thing 
and that: we have been told we shall Itc punished unless we" 
do; but at the same time wc are shown liy the finger that 
prosperity and glory, and the esteem of all about us, rest upon 
other and very different foundations. Now, do the ears or the 
eyes seduce the most easily and lead the most directly to the heart ? 
But both eyes and ears arc won over, and alike are persuaded to 
corrupt us. 

Ttmoiheus. Cousin I^ucian, T was leaving you with the 
strangest of all notions in my head. I began to think for a 
moment that you doubtetl my sincei ity in the religion I profess ; 
and that a man of your admirable good sense, and at your advrinced 
age, could reject that only sustenance which supports us through 
the grave into etei'nal life. 

Lucian. I am the most docile and practicable of men, and 
never reject what people set before me; for if it is bi'ead, it is 
good for nry own use ; if bone or bran, it will do for my dog or 
mule. But, althoi'gh you know my weakness and facility, it is 
unfair to expect I should have admitted at once what the followers 
and personal friends of your M.istei for a long time hesitated to 
receive. I remember to have read in one of the early commen¬ 
tators, that his disciples themselves'*^ could not swallow the miracle 

* Mark vi. 
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of the loaves; and one who wrote more recently says that even 
his brethren did not believe* in him. 

Timotbeus. Yet hnally, when they have looked over each 
other’s accounts, they cast them up, and make them all tally in 
the main sum; and if one omits an article, the next supplies its 
place with a commodity of the same value. What would you 
have ? But it is of little use to argue on religion with a man who, 
professing his readiness to believe, and even his credulity, yet 
disbelieves in miracles. 

Lucian, I should be obstinate and perverse if 1 disbelieved in 
the existence of a thing for no better re.ison than because 1 never 
saw it, and cannot understand its operations. Do you believe, O 
Timotheus, that Perictione, the mother of Plato,^ became his 
mether by the sole agency of Apollo’s divine spirit, under tho 
phantasm of that god ? 

limotheus, I indeed believe such absurdities? 

Lucian, You touch me on a vital part, if you call an absurdity 
the religion or philosophy in which I was educated. Anaxalides, 
and Clearagus, and Spcisippus, his own nephew, assert it. Who 
should know better than they ? 

Timotheus, Where are their pi oofs? 

Lucian, 1 would not be so indelicate as to require them on 
suth an occasion. A short time ago 1 conversed with an old 
centurion, who was in service by the side of Vespasian, when 
Titus, and many ofHcers and soldiers of the army, <incl many 
captives, were piesent, and who saw one Eleazar put a ring to the 
nostril of a demoniac (as the patient was called) and draw the 
demon out of it.^ 

Timotheus. And do you pretend to believe this nonsense ? 

Lucian, I only believe that Vespasian and Titus had nothing 

* John vii. 

E ^Diog. Laert., Life of Plato, iii., i. 1.] 

s <‘I saw one of my countrymen, nimed Elearar, in the presence of 
Vespasian, his sons, his officers, and his soldiers, cas*'ing out demons from 
those possessed by them. . . He put a ring, under thi seal of which 
was set one of the roots named by Solomon to the nose 01 the demoniac, 
and drew out tbe demon out of his nostrils. The patient fell down 
fainting, and Eleazar straitly chared the demon never to re-enter the 
demoniac, speaking the name of Solomon, and reciting the charms com¬ 
posed by him.” Josephus. The Antiquity of the Jew<:, viiJ., 11. 5.] 
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to gain or accomplish the miracle; and that Eleazar, if he 
had been detected in a trick by two acute men and several thou¬ 
sand enemies, had nothing to look forward to but a cross; the 
only piece of upholstery for which Judea seems to have either 
wood or workmen, and which are as common in that country as 
direction-posts are in any other. 

Tmotheus, The Jews are a stiff-necked people. 

Lucian, On such occasions, no doubt. 

Timotheus, Would you, O Lucian, be classed among the 
.atheists, like Epicurus ? 

Lucian. It lies not at my discretion what name shall be 
given me at present or hereafter, any more than it did at my 
birth. But I wonder at the ignorance and precipitancy of 
those who call Epicurus an atheist. He saw on the same 
earth with himself a great variety of inferior creatures, some 
possessing more sensibility and more thoughtfulness than others. 
Analogy would lead so contemplative a reasoner to the con¬ 
clusion, that, if many were inferior and in sight, others might * 
be superior and out of sight. He never disbelieved in the 
existence of the gods; he only disbelieved that they troubled 
' their heads with opr conceins. Have they none of their own ? 

If they are happy, does their happiness depend on us, com-' 
paratively so imbecile and vile? He believed, as nearly all 
nations do, in diffcient ranks and orders of super-human beings: 
and perhaps he thought (but I never was in his confidence or 
counsels) that the higher were rather in communication with 
the next to them in intellectual faculties, than with the most 
remote. To me the suggestion appears by no means irrational, 
that, if we are managed or cared for at all, by beings wiser than 
ourselves (which in truth would be no sign of any great wisdom 
in them), it can only be by such as are very far from perfection, 
and who indulge us in the commission of innumerable faults and 
follies for their own speculation or amusement. 

Timotheus. There is only one such : and he is the Devil. 

Lucian. If he delights in our wickedness, which you believe, 
he must he incomparably the happiest of beings, which you do 
not believe. No god of Epicurus rests his elbow on his arm¬ 
chair with less energetic exertion or discomposure. 

Timotheus. We lead holier and purer lives than such ignorant 
mortals as are not living under Grace. 
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Lucian, I also live under Grace, O Timotheus! and I vene¬ 
rate her for the pleasures I have received at her hands. I do' 
not believe she has quite deserted me. If my gray hairs are un¬ 
attractive to her, and if the trace of her fingeis is lost in the 
wrinkles of my forehead, still I sometimes am told it is discern¬ 
ible even on the latest and coldest of my writings. 

Timotheus, You are wilful in misjipprehension. The Grace 
of which I speak is adverse to pleasure and imjiurity. 

Lucian, Rightly do you separate impurity and pleasure, which 
indeed soon dy asunder when the improvident would unite them. 
But never believe that tenderness of heart signifies corruption 'of 
morals, if you happen to find it (which indeed is unlikely^ in 
the direction you have taken : on the contrary, no two qualities 
aic oftener found together, on mind as on matter, than hardness 
and lubricity. 

Believe me. Cousin Timotheus, when we come to eighty years 
of age we are all Essenes.^*^ In our kingdom of heaven there is no 
marrying or giving in marriage; .and austerity in ourselves, when 
Nature holds over us the sharp instrument with which Jupiter 
operated on Saturn, makes us austere to others. But how happens 
it that you, both old and young, break every bond which connected 
you anciently with the Essenes? Not only do you many ^a 
height of wisdom to which I never have attained, although in 
others I commend it), but you never share your substance with 
the poorest of your community, as they did, nor live simply and 
frugally, nor refuse rank and offices in the State, nor abstain from 
litigation, nor abominate and execiate the wounds and cruelties of 
war. The Essenes did all this, and greatly more, if .Josephus and 
Philo, whose political and religious tenets arc opposite to theirs, 
are credible and trustworthy. 

Timotheus. Doubtless you would also wish us to retire into 
the desert, and eschew the conversation of mankind. 

Lucian, No, indeed; but I would wish the greater part of 
your people to eschew mine, for they bring all the worst of the 
desert with them wherever they enter,—^its smothering heats, its 
blinding sands, its sweeping sufrocatiun. Return to the pure spirit 
of the Essenes, without their asceticism; cease from controversy,, 

[t** A sect of Jewish ascetics. John the Baptist was fui a time their 
head. Shortly after hia death most of the Essenes became Christians.^ 
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and drop party designations. If you will not do thisf do less, and 
be merely what you profess to be which is quite enough for an 
honest, a virtuous, and a religious man. 

Timotheus. Cousin Lucian, I did not come hither to rj^eive 
a lecture from you. 

Lucian. I have often given a dinner to a friend who did not 
come to dine with me. 

Timotheus. Then, I trust, you gave him something better for 
dinner than bay-salt and dandelions. If you will not assist us in 
nettling our enemies a little for their absurdities and impositions, 
let me entreat you however to let us alone, and to make no remarks 
on us. I myself run into no extravagances, like the Essenes, 
washing and fasting, and roaming into solitude. I am not called to 
them: when I .im, I go. 

Lucian. I am a])pichensive the Lord may afflict you with 
deafness in that ear. 

Timotheus, Nevertheless, I am indifferent to the world, and 
all things in it. This, I trust, you will acknowledge to be true ■ 
religion and true philosophy. 

I^ucian. That is not philosophy which betrays an indifference 
to those for whose benefit philosophy was designed; and those arc 
the whole human race. But I hold it to be the most unphilo- 
sophical thing in the world to call away men from useful occupations 
and mutual help, to profitless speculations and aciid controversies. 
Censurable enough, and contemptible too, is that supercilious 
philosopher, sneeringly secLite, who narrates in full and flowing 
periods the persecutions and tortures of a fellow man led astray by 
‘his credulity, and ready to die in the assertion of what in his soul 
he, believes to be the truth. But hardly less censurable, hardly 
less contemptible, is the tranquilly arrogant sectarian, who denies 
that wisdom or honesty can exist beyond the limits of his own ill 
lighted chamber. 

Timotheus, What! is he sanguinary ? 

Lucian, Whenever he can be, he is: and he always has it in 
his power to be even worse than that; for he refuses his custom 
to the industrious and honest shopkeeper who has been taught to 
think differently from himself in matters which he has had no 
leisure to study, and by which, if he had enjoyed that leisure, he 
would have been a less industrious and a less expert artificer. 
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Timotheus. We cannot countenance those hard-hearted men 
who refuse to hear the word of the Lord. 

Lucian. The hard-hearted knowing this of the tender-hearted!* 
and receiving the declaration from their own lips* will refuse to 
hear the word of the Lord all their lives. 

Imotheus. Well, well; it cannot be helped. 1 see, cousin, 
my hopes of obtaining a little of your assistance in your own 
pleasant way arc disappointed; but it is something to have con¬ 
ceived a better hope of saving your soul, from your readiness to 
acknowledge your ^lief in miracles. 

Lucian, Miracles have existed in all ages, and in all religions. 
Witnesses to some of them have been numerous; to others of 
them fewer. Occasionally the witnesses have been disinterested in 
t’ e result. 

Timotheus. Now, indeed, you speak truly and wisely. 

Lucian. fiut sometimes the most honest and the most 
quiescent bivc either been unable or unwilling to push them¬ 
selves so forward as tu see clearly and distinctly the whole of the 
operation ; and have listened to some knave who felt a pleasure 
in deluding their credulity, or some other who himself was either 
an cntliusiast or a dupe. It also may have happened in the ancient 
religions,—of Egypt, for instance, or of India, or even of Greece, 
—that narratives have been attributed to authors who never heard 
of them ; and have been circulated by honest men who firmly 
believed them; by half honest, who indulged their vanity in 
becoming members of a novel and bustling society ; and by 
utterly dishonest, who, having no other means of rising above the 
shoulders of the vulgar, threw dust into their eyes and made 
them stoop. 

Timotheus. Ha! the rogues! It is nearly all over with 
them. 

Lucian. Let us hope so. Parthenius and the Roman poet, ' 
Ovidius Naso, have related the transformations of sundry men, 
women, and gods. 

TmStheus. Idleness! Idleness! I never re^d such lying 
authors. 

Lucian. 1 ^myself have seen enough to incline me towards 
a belief in them. 

Tmotheus. You ? Why ! you have always been thought an 
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ttttet inlidet; and now you are ruDning, hot and heedleea aa any 
niad di^ to the onpodte extreme! 

Ihicm I hare lived to tee, not indeed one man, but cer< 
tainly one animal turned into another: nay, great numbers. 1 
have seen sheep with the most placid faces in the morning, one 
mbbling the tender herb with all its dew upon it; another, negli* 
pt of its own sustenance, and giving it copiously to the tottering 
lamb aside it 

TmAtiu, How pretty! half poetical! 

Lvtim, In the heat of the day I saw the same veiy sheep 
tearing gif each other’s fleeces with long teeth and longer claws, 
and imitating so admirably the howl of wolves, that at last the 
wolves came down on them in a body, and lent their best assist¬ 
ance at the general devouring. What is more remarkable, the 
people of the villages seemed to enjoy the sport; and instead of 
attacking the wolves, writed until they had filled their stomachs, 
ate the Utde that was left, said piously and from the bottom of 
their hearts what you caU ^aci, and went home singing and piping. 
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I. MARCELLUS AND HANNIBAL.i 

Hannibal. Could a Numidian horseman ride no faster.^ 
Marcellus! ho! Marcellus! He moves not—^he is dead. 
Did he not stir his fingers ? Stand wide, soldiers—wide, forty 

G ees—^give him air—bring water—^halt! Gather those broad 

ives, and all the rest, growing under the brushwood—unbrace 
his armour. Loose the helmet first—his breast rises. I fancied 
his eyes were fixed on me—they have rolled back again. Who 
presumed to touch my shoulder i This horse i It was surely 
the horse of Marcellus! Let no man mount him. Ha! ha! 

Appian, “ De Bello Annibalico,” go, thus describes the skirmish in 
which Marcellus was killed. At Venusia, “Claudius Marcellus, the 
conqueror of Sicily, then for the fifth time Consul, and Titus Crispinus 
pitched their camps opposite to Hannibal’s, but declined battle. But 
Marcellus, seeing some of the Numidians canying off some plunder, and 
thinking that there were but few of them, charged them with only three 
hundred men, tiding at the head of his men with his wonted courage and 
impetuosity. But, unexpectedly, the Carthaginian troops attacked die 
Romans on all sides, and put the rear rank of tliem to flight. But 
Marcellus, thinking that his men still followed him, fought on bravely 
until he fell, pierced by a javelin. And when Hannibal came up to the 
body and saw him lying with his wounds all in front, he praised him for 
a good soldier though a bad general. He took the ring from the Roman's 
finger, gave his body a noble funeral, and sent the ashes to die dead 
man’s son in the Romaa camp.” Plutarch, Life of Marcellus, adds the 
detail that when Marcellus fell, those soldiers who had remained with 
him up to that point, turned and fled, carrying away with them his son 
who had been wounded. (Imag. Convers., iii., iSzS. Works,!., 1846. 
Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1S53. Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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the Romans too sink into luxury: here is gold about the 
charger. 

Gaulish Chieftain. Execrable thief I The golden chaiik of 
our king under a beast's grinders 1 The vengeance of the gods 
hath overtaken the impure— 

Hannibal. We will talk about vengeance when we have en¬ 
tered Rome, and about purity among the priests, if they will hear 
us. Sound 2 for the surgeon. That arrow may be extracted from 
the side, deep as it is.—The conqueror of Syracuse lies before 
me.—Send a vessel off to Carthage. Say Hannibal is at the 
gates of Rome.—Marcellus, who stood alone between us, fallen. 
Brave man ! 1 would rejoice and cannot.—How awfully serene 

a countenance! Such as we hear are in the islands of the Blessed. 
And how glorious a form and stature! Such too was theirs! 
They also once lay thus upon the earth wet with their blood— 
few other enter there. And what pkiin armour! 

Gaulish Chiefteun. My party slew him—indeed 1 think 1 
slew him myself. 1 claim the chain: it belongs to my king;^ 
the glory of Gaul requiios it. Never will she endure to see' 
another take it: rather would she lose her last man. We swear! 
we swear 

Hannibal. My friend, the glory of Marcellus did not require 
him to wear it. When he suspended the arms of your brave 
king in the temple, he thought such a trinket unwortliy of himself 
and of Jupiter. The shield he battered down, the breast-plate 
he pierced with his sword,—these he showed to the people and to 
the gods; hardly his wife and little children saw this, ere his 
horse wore it. 

Gaulish Chieftain. Hear’ me, O Hannibal! 

Hanmbai. What! when Marcellus lies before me? when his 
life may perhaps be recalled ? when 1 may lead him in triumph 

[3 First ed. rezuls: “Send for.” Two lines below, ist ed. reads: “mfe. 
The most formidable of my enemies is dead or dying. . . . Send,” &c.] 

[* The defeat, whieh Marcellus inflicted upon the Gauls at dastldium, 
Is described at some length by Plutarch, and in particiiLr the single 
combat between Vefedomarus, the king of the Gauls, and Marcellus. ^ 
his victory in this encounter Marcellus gained those spoils “ honoured ‘ 
with the name of which a general takes in a pitched battle when 
he kills the enemy’s general with his own hand.” Two lines below, froip 
“ rather ” to “ swear ” added in and ed.] 
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JO Carthage ? when Italy, Sicily, Greece, Asia, wait to obey me ? 
Content thee! I will give thee mine own bridle, worth ten such. 

Gauhh' Clneftmn, For myself? 

HemmbaL For thyself. 

Goi^h Chirftam» And these rubies and emeralds, and that 
scarlet— 

' HannibaL Yes, yes. 

GauVuh Chieftain. O glorious Hannibal! unconquerable hero 1 
O my happy country! to have such an ally and defender. I 
swear etemu gratitude-^es, gratitude, love, devotion, beyond 
eternity. 

Hanmbal. In all treaties we hx the time: I could hardly ask 
a longer. Go back to thy station.—I would s&e what the surgeon 
is about, and hear what he thinks. The life of Marcellus! the 
triumph of Hannibal! what else has the world in it ? Only 
Rome and Carthage: these follow. 

Surgeon, Har^y an hour of life is left. 

Marcellus, I must die then ? The gods be praised! The 
commander of a Roman army is no captive.^* 

Hannibal {to the Surgeon). Could not he bear a sea-voyage ? 
Extract the arrows 

Surgeon, He expires that moment. 

Marcellus, It pains me: extract it. 

Hannibal, Marcellus, I see no expression of pain on your 
countenance, and never will I consent to hasten the death of an 
enemy in my power. Since your recovery is hopeless, you say 
truly you are no captive. 

[To the Surgeon.) Is there nothing, man, that can assuage 
the mortal pain ? for, suppress the signs of it as he may, he must 
feel it. Is there nothing to alleviate and allay it ? 

Marcellus. Hannibal, give me thy hand—thou hast found it 
and brought it me, compassion. 

(7b the Surgeon.) Go, friend; others want thy aid; several 
fell around me. 

Hannibal, Recommend to your country, O Marcellus, while 
time permits it, reconciliation and peace with me, informing' 
the Senate of my superiori^ in force, and the impossibility 

[4 First ed. reads: captive. Surgeen. Hardly an hour of life is left. 
ffoHtiiM” &c.] 
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of reaistance. The tablet ia ready: let me take off*' thb 
ring—try to write, to sign it at least. Oh, what satiafactidu 
I reel at seeing you able to rest upon the elbow, and even to 
smile! 

Marcallut, Within an hour or less, with how severe a brow 
would Minos say to me, '* Marcellus, is this thy writing ? ’’ 

Rome loses one man: she hath lost many such, and she still 
hath many left. 

Hanmbal, Afraid as you are of falsehood, say you this ? I 
confess in shame the ferocity of my countiymen. Unfortunately, 
too, the nearer posts are occupied by Gauls, infinitely more cruel. 
The Numidians are so in revenge; the Gauls both in revenge 
and in sport. My presence is required at a distance, and I 
apprehend the barbarity of one or other, learning, as they must 
do, your refusal to execute my w'ishes for the common go(^, and' 

their country, 

after so long an absence. 

MarceUus, Hannibal, thou art not dying. 

Hanmhal. What then i What mean you ? 

MarccUus, That thou mayest, and very justly, have many 
things yet to apprehend: I can have none. The barbarity of 
thy soldiers is nothing to me: mine would not dare be cruel. 
Hannibal is forced to be absent; and his authority goes away 
with his horse. On this turf lies defaced the semblance of a 
general; but Marcellus is yet the regulator of his army. Dost 
^ou abdicate a power conferred on thee by thy nation i Or 
wouldst thou acknowledge it to have become, by thy own sole 
fault, less plenary than thy adversary's ? 

I hav6 spoken too •much: let me rest; this mantle oppresses 
me. 

Hantttbd, I placed my mantle on your head when the helmet 
was first removed, and while you were lying in the sun. Let me 
fold it under, and then rralace the ring. 

Marcellus* Take it, Hannibal. It was given me Ijty a poor 
woman who flew to me at Syracuse, and who covered it with her 
hair, torn off in desperation that she had no other gift to ofler. 
Litde thought f that her gift and her words should be mine. 
How suddenly may the most powerful be in the situation of the 
most helnleas! Let that ring and the mantle under my head be 


feeling that by this refusal you depnve them of 
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the exchange of guests at parting. The time may come, Hanni¬ 
bal, when thou (and the gods alone know whether as conqueror 
or conquered) mayest sit under the roof of my children» and in 
either case it shall serve thee. In tliy adverse fortune, they will 
remember on whose pillow their father breathed his last; in thy 
prosperous (Heaven grant it may shine upon thee in some other 
country !) it will rejoice thee to protect ® them. We feel ourselves 
the most exempt from affliction when we relieve it, although we 
are then the most conscious that it may befall us. 

There is one thing here which is not at the disposal of either. 

HanmbaU What i 

Marcellus^ This body. 

Hannibal. Whither would you be lifted ? Men are ready. 

Marcellus, 1 meant not so. My strength is failing. I seem 
to hear rather what is within than what is without My sight 
and my other senses are in confusion. I would have said—This 
body, when a few bubbles of air shall have left it, is no more 
worthy of thy notice than of mine; but thy glory will not let 
thee refuse it to the piety of my family. 

Hannibal. You would ask something else. 1 perceive an 
inquietude not visible till now. / 

Marcellus, Duty and Death make us think of home some¬ 
times. 

Hannibal, Thitherward the thoughts of the conqueror and of 
the conquered fly together. 

Marcellus, Hast thou any prisoners from my escort ? 

Hannibal, A few dying lie about—and let them lie— 
they are Tuscans. The remainder I saw at a distance, flying, 
and but one brave man among tliem—he appeared a Roman 
—a youth who tui ned back, though wounded. They 
surrounded and dragged him away, spurring his horse wiUi 
their swords. These Etrurians measure their courage carefully, 
and tack it well together before they put it on, but throw it off 
s^ain with lordly ease. 

Marcellus why think about them ? or does aught else disquiet 
your thoughts ? 

Mareelhts. 1 have suppressed it long enough. My son—my 
beloved son! 

1^0 por « protect ” ist ed. reads : “ comfort and console.’*] 
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Hannibal, Where is he ? Can it be ? Was he with you f 
Marcellas, He would have shared my fate—and has' not. 
Gods of my country! beneficent throughout life to mei'in, 
death surpassingly beneficent: I render you, for the last time, 
thanks. 


II. P. SCIPIO -®MILIANUS, POLYBIUS, 
PANiETIUS.1 

Scifio. Polybius, if you have found me slow in rising to you, 
if 1 lifted not up my eyes to salute you on your entrance, do not 
hold me ungrateful. Proud there is no danger that you will ever 
call me: this d^ of all days would least make me so; it shows 
me the power of the immortal gods, the mutability of fortune, the 
instability of empire, the feebleness, the nothingness of man. The 
earth stands motionless; the grass upon it bends and returns, the 
same to-day as yesterday, the same in this age as in a hundred 
past; the sky darkens and is serene again; the clouds melt away, 
but ^ey are clouds another time, and float like triumphal pageants 
along the heavens. Carthage is fallen, to rise no more I The 
funereal horns have this hour announced to us, that, after eighteen 

In Cicero’s “De Republica,” i., zi. Lxlius says to Scipio: “1 
remembered also that you used very often to talk with Panxtius and 
Polybius, two Greeks of great learning.” Pausanias, viii., 30. 8, cites the 
epitaph of Polybius, whi^ calls him ** the friend of the Romans, and the 
mediator >with them for the Greeks.” The same author mentions his 
friendship with Scipio, and adds: ^‘And as long as Scipio listened to 
Polybius’ advice, all went well with him; but whenever he did not 
hearken to him, he is said to have.blundered.” The Conversation between 
the three friends is supposed to take place just after the fall of Carthage. 
The description of the fall of the city, and the courage of Hasdruhal’a 
wife, are t^en in part from Appian, De Rebus Punicis, 129, seq. There, 
too, will be found the story, how, as Scipio watched the city burning, the 
words of Homer broke from his lips —** I'he day shall come when holy 
llion will fall, and,Priam and the people of mighty Priam.” Polybius 
heard him, and asked him why he spoke so. Carthage has fallen” 
answered Scipio, ** shall not Rome fall some day ?” (Cambridge Philological 
Museum, il., 1833. Ablett’s Literary Hours, 1837. Works, ii., 184(1, 
Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1853. Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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days land eighteen nights of conflagration, her last embers are ex« 
tinguished. 

Pdyinus, Perhaps, O ^milianus, I ought not to have come 
in. 

Seifno. Welcome, my friend. 

Polybius, While you were speaking, 1 would by no means 
interrupt you so idly as to ask you to whom you have been proud, 
or tb whom could you be ungrateful P 

Scipio, To him, if to any, whose hand is in ^ mine; to him on 
whose shoulder I rest my head, weary with presages and vigils. 
Collect my thoughts for me, O my friend! the fall of Carthage 
hath shaken and scattered them. There are moments when, if 
we are quite contented with ourselves, we never can remount to 
what we were before. 

Polybius, Panaetius is absent. 

Scipio, Feeling the necessity, at the moment, of utter loneli¬ 
ness, I despatched him toward the city. There may be (yes, 
even there) some sufferings which the Senate would not censure 
us for assuaging. But behold he returns! ^ We were speaking of 
you, PanxtiuB! 

Panatius, And about what beside ? Come, honestly tell me, 
Polybius, on what are you reflecting and meditating with such 
sedately intense enthusiasm ? 

Polybius, After the burning of some village, or the overleap¬ 
ing of some gaiden-wall, to exterminate a few pirates or highway¬ 
men, I have seen the commander’s tent thronged with officers; I 
have heard as many trumpets ^und him as would have shaken 
down the places of themselves r%^aye seen the horses start from 
the prsetorium, as if they would fly ifKi^under their trappings, and 
spurred as if they were to reach the east and west before sunset, 
that nations might hear of the exploit, and sleep soundly. And 
now do I behold in solitude, almost in gloom, and in such silence 
that, unless my voice prevents it, the grasshopper is audible, him 
who has levelled to the earth the strongest and most populous of 
cities, the wealthiest and most formidable of empires. 1 had seen 
Rome; 1 had seen (what those who never saw never wi// see) 

First ed. reads: «is on my heart; to,” &c.] 

First ed. reads: “ returns. Come tell me Polybius on what are you 

iecting and meditating. Polyinus” &c.] 
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Carthage! 1 thought I had seen Scipio; it was but the image ' 
him: here 1 find him. , . 

Sc^, There are many hearts that ache this day; there are 
many that never will ache more: hath one man done it? one" 
man’s breath ? What air upon the earth, or upon the waters, or 
in the void of heaven is lost so quickly ? It Hies away at the point 
of an arrow, and returns no more! the sea-foam stifles it! the 
tooth of a reptile stops it! a noxious leaf suppresses it. What are 
we in our greatness ?—whence rises it ? whither tends it ? 

Merciful gods! may not Rome be what Carthage is ? May not 
those who love her devotedly, those who will look on her with 
fondness and affection after life, sec her in such condition as to 
wish she were so ? 

Polybius, One of the heaviest groans over fallen Carthage 
burst from the breast of Scipio! who would believe this tale ? 

Scipio, Men like my Polybius: others must never hear it. 

Polybius, You have not ridden forth, iEmilianus, to survey 
the ruins ? 

Scipio, No, Polybius: since I removed my tent to avoid the 
heat from the conflagration, 1 never have ridden nor walked 
nor looked toward them. At this elevation, and three miles 
ofl^ the temperature of the season is altered. 1 do not believe, 
as those about me would have persuaded me, that the gods' 
were visible in the clouds; that thrones of ebony and gold 
were scattered in all directions ; that broken chariots, and 
flaming steeds, and brazen bridges, had cast their fragments 
upon the earth ; that eagles and lions, dolphins and tridents, 
and other emblems of power and empire, were visible at one 
moment and at the next had vanished; that purple and scarlet 
over-spread the mansions of the gods; that their voices were 
heard at first confusedly and discordantly ; and that the appari¬ 
tion closed with their high festivals. I could not keep my eyes 
on the heavens: a crash of arch or of theatre or of tower, 
a column of flame rising higher than they were, or a universal 
cry as if none until then had perished, drew them thitherward. 
Such were the dismal sights and sounds, a fresh city seemed to 
have been taken every hour for seventeen days. This is the 
nineteenth since the smoke arose from the level roofs and from' 
the loiiy temples; and thousands died, and tens of thousands ran 
in search of death. 
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tJaTamity moves me ; heroism move's me more. That a 
oaflaoa whose avarice we have so often reprehended should have 
cast into the furnace gold and silver, from the insufficiency of 
brass and iron for arms; that palaces the most magnificent riiould 
‘''have been demolished by the proprietor for their beams and 
rafters, in order to build a fleet against us; that the ropes whereby 
the slaves hauled them down to the new harbor should in part 
be composed of hair, for one lock of which kings would have 
laid down their diadems; that Asdrubal should have found 
equals, his wife none,—^my mind, my very limbs, are unsteady 
with admiration! 

O Liberty! what art thou to the valiant and brave, when 
thou art thus to the weak and timid ?—dearer than life, stronger 
than death, higher than purest love. Never will I call upon 
thee where thy name can be profaned, and never shall my soul 
acknowledge a more exalted Power than thee. 

Panatius, The Carthaginians and Moors have, beyond other" 
nations, a delicate feeling on female chastity. Rather than that 
their women should become slaves and concubines, they slay 
them: is it certain that Asdrubal did not observe, or cause to be 
observed, the custom of his country ? 

Polybius* Certain : on the surrender of his army his wife 
thfew herself and her two infants into the flames. Not only 
memorable acts, of what the dastardly will call desperation, were 
performed, but some also of deliberate and signal justice. 
Avaricious as we called the people, and unjustly, as you have 
proved, .£milianus, I will relate what I myself was witness to. 

In a part of the city where the fire had subsided, we were 
excited by loud cries, rather of indignation, we thought, than 
of such as fear or lament or threaten or exhort; and we pressed 
forward to disperse the multitude. Our horses often plunged in 
the soft dust and in the holes whence the pavement had been 
removed for missiles, and often reared up and snorted violendy 
at smells which we could not perceive, but which we discovered 
to rise from bodies, mutilated and half-burned, of soldiers and 
horses laid bare, some partly, some wholly, by the march of the 
troop. Although the distance from the place whence we parted 
to dut where we heard the cries was very short, yet from the 
, incumbrances in that street, and from the dust and smoke issuing 
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'if . ’ 

oat of others, it was some time before we reached it. Oo .our 
near approach, two old men threw, themselves on the ground 
before us, and the elder spake thus : <*Our age, O I^maira,' 
neither will nor ought to be our protection. We are, or rather 
we have been, judges of this land; and to the uttermost of ouf 
power we have invited our countrymen to resist you. The laws 
are now yours ” , 

The expectation of the people was intense and silent; we had 
heard some groans, and now the last words of the old man were 
taken up by others, by men in agony. 

Yes, O Romans! ” said the elder, who accompanied him 
that had addressed us, the laws are yours; and none punbh 
more severely than you do treason and parricide. L^t your 
horses turn this corner, and you will see before you traitors. 
and parricides.” 

We entered a small square: it had been a market-place; the 
roofs of the stalls wci^ demolished, and the stones of several 
columns (thrown down to extract the cramps of iron and the 
lead that fastened them) served for the spectators, male and 
female, to mount on. Five men were nailed on crosses; two 
others were nailed against a wall from scarcity (as we were told) 
of wood. 

“Can seven men have murdered their parents in the same 
year ? ” cried I. 

** No, nor has any of the seven,” replied the first who had 
spoken. ** But when heavy impositions were laid upon those who 
were backward in voluntary contributions, these men, amoUg the 
richest in our city, protested by the gods that they had no gold or 
silver left. They protested tnily.” 

“ And they die for this ? inhuman, insatiable, inexorable 
wretch! ” 

“ Their books,” added he, unmoved at my reproaches, “ were 
seized by public authority and examined. It was discovered 
that, instead of employing their riches in external or internal 
commerce, or in manufactures, or in agricultuie,-—instead of 
reserving it for the embellishment of the city, or the utility 
of the citizens,—instead of lending it on interest to the in¬ 
dustrious and the needy,—they had lent it to foreign kings and 
tyrants, some of whom were waging unjust wars by these vmy 
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ineaiM, and others were enslaving their own country. For so 
hanous a crime the laws had appointed no q)ecilic punishment. 
On such occasions* the people and elders vote in what manner 
the delinquent shall be prosecuted, lest any oflroder should 
escape widi impunity, from their humanity or improvidence. 
Some voted that these wretches should be cast amid the panthers; 
the majority decreed them (I think wisely) a more lingering and 
more ignominious death.*’ 

The men upon the crosses held down their heads, whether 
from shame, or pain, or feebleness. The sunbeams were strik¬ 
ing them fiercely; sweat ran from i!hem, liquefying the blood 
that had blackened and hardened on their hands and feet. A 
soldier stood by the side of each, lowering the point of his spear 
to the ground; but no one of them gave it up to us. A cen¬ 
turion asked the nearest of them how he dared to stand armed 
before him. 1 

« Because the city is in ruins, and the laws still live,” said he* 
** At the first order of the conqueroi or the ciders, I surrender 
my spear.** 

“ What is your pleasure, O commander ? ** said the elder. 

** That an act of justice be the last public act performed by 
the citizens of Carthage, and that the suncriogs of these wretches 
be not abridged.** 

Such was my reply. The soldiers piled their spears, foi 
the points of which the hearts of the crucified men thirsted; 
and the people hailed us as they would have hailed deliverers. 

Sc^o, It is wonderful that a city, in which private men are 
BO wealthy as to furnish the armories of tyrants, should have 
existed so long, and flourishing in power and freedom. 

Panattus, It survived but shortly this flagrant crime in its 
richer citizens. An admirable form of government, spacious 
and safe harbors, a fertile soil, a healthy climate, industry and 
science in agriculture, in which no nation is equal to the Moor¬ 
ish, were the causes of its prosperity: there are many of its 
decline. 

Se^io, Enumerate them, Fanxtius, with your wonted clear¬ 
ness. 

Patuttius. We arc fond, O my friends, of likening power 
and greatness to the luminaries of heaven; and we think our- 
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selves quite moderate when we compare the agitations of elevated 
souls to whatever is highest and strongest on the earth, Kable 
alike to shocks and sufferings, and aUe alike to survive and 
overcome them. And truly thus to reason, as if all things 
around and above us sympathized, is good both for heart am 
intellect. 1 have little or nothing of the poetical in my char¬ 
acter ; and yet, from reading over and considering these omili- 
tudes, I am fain to look upon nations with somewhat of the 
same feeling; and, dropping from the mountains and disentan¬ 
gling myself from the woods and forests, to fancy I see in States 
what 1 have seen in cornfields. The green blades rise up vigor¬ 
ously in an inclement season, and the wind itself makes them 
shine against the sun. There is room enough for all of them: 
none wounds another by collision, or weakens by overtopping it; 
but, rising and bending simultaneously, they seem equally and 
mutually supported. No sooner do the ears of com upon them 
lie close together in their full maturity, than a slight inundation 
is enough to cast them down, or a faint blast of wind to shed 
and scatter them. In Carthage we have seen the powerful fami¬ 
lies, however discordant among themselves, unite against the 
popular; and it was only when their lives were at stake that the 
people co-operated with the Senate. 

A mercantile democracy may govern long and widely; a 
mercantile aristocracy cannot stand. What people will endure 
the supremacy of those, uneducated and presumptuous, from 
whom they buy their mats and faggots, and who receive their 
money for the most ordinaiy and vile utensils ? If no conqueror 
enslaves them from abroad, they would, under such disgrace, 
welcome as their deliverer, and acknowledge as their master, the 
citizen most distinguished for his military achievements. The 
rich men who were crucified in the weltering wilderness beneath 
us would not have employed such criminal means of growing 
richer, had they never been persuaded to the contrary, and that 
enormous wealth would enable them to commit another and a m<Me 
flagitious act of treason against their c(*untry, in raising them above 
the pe^le and*enabliog them to become its taxers and opinessork 

Cl JEmilianus, what a costly beacon here hath Rome befwe 
her, in this awful conflagration 1 the greatest (I hope) ever to be, 
until that wherein the world must perish. 
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PofyUus, How many Sibylline books are legible in yonder 

eiil^rs! 

The causes, O Panartius, which you have stated, of Carthage’s 
former most flourishing condition, are also those why a hostile 
Senate hath seen the necessity of her destruction, necessary not 
Ofdy to the dominion, but to the security, of Rome. Italy has 
the fewest and the worst harbors of any country known to us ; a 
third of her soil is sterile, a third of the remainder is pestiferous : 
and her inhabitants are more addicted to war and rapine than to 
industry and commerce. To make room for her few merchants 
on the Adriatic and Ionian seas, she burns Corinth ; to leave no 
rival in traflic or in power, she burns Carthage. 

Panstius, If the Carthaginians had extended their laws and 
language over the surrounding States of Africa, which they 
might have dpne by moderation and equity, this ruin could not 
have been effected. Rome has been victorious by having been 
the first to adopt a liberal policy, which even in war itself is * 
a wise one. The parricides who lent their money to the petty 
tyrants of other countries would have found it gready more 
^vantageous to employ it in cultivation nearer home, and in 
feeding those as husbandmen whom else they must fear as 
enemies. So litde is the Carthaginian language known, that 
I doubt whether we shall in our lifetime see any one translate 
their annals into Latin or Greek: and within these few days 
what treasures of antiquity have been irreparably lost! The 
Romans will repose at citrean tables for ages, and never know 
at last, perhaps, whence the Carthaginians brought their wood. 

Sc^io» It is an awful thing to close'as we have done the 
history of a people. If the intelligence brought this morning to 
Polybius be true,t in one year* the two most flourishing and most 
beautiful cities in the world have perished, m comparison wii.j 

* The trais eitrea is not citron •wooe/ as we understand the fruit tree. It * 
WM often of great din>ensions ■ it appears from the description of its color 
to have been mahogany. The trade to the Atlantic continent and islands 
most have been possessed by a company bound to secrecy by oath and 
interest. The prodigious price of this wood at Rome proves that it had 
ceased to be imported, or perhaps found, in the time of Cicero. 

t Corinth in fact was not burned until some months after Carthage; but 
as one success is always followed by the rumor of another, the relation Is 
not improbable. 
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which our Rome presents but the pent-house^ of ardsans or the 
sheds of shepherds With whatever celerity the messenger lied 
from Corinth and arrived here, the particmars must have been 
known at Rome as early, and 1 shall receive them ere many di^ 
are past. 

Panatius. 1 hardly know whether we are not less affected at 
the occurrence of two or three momentous and terrible events 
than at one; and whether the gods do not usually place them 
together in the order of things, that we may be awe-stricken by 
the former, and reconciled to their decrees by the latter, frbm an 
impression of their power. I know not what Babylon may have 
been ; but I presume that, as in the case of all other great Ariatic 
capitals, the habitations of the people (who are daves^ were 
wretched, and that the magnificence of the place consistea in the 
property of the king and priesthood, and in the walls erected for 
the defence of it. Many streets probably were hardly worth a 
little bronze cow of Myron, such as a stripling could steal and 
carry off. The case of Corinth and of Carthage was very 
different. Wealth overspread the greater part of them, com¬ 
petence and content the whole. Wherever there are despotical 
governments, poverty and industry dwell together ; Shame dogs 
them in the public walks ; Humiliation is among their housmld 
gods. 

Scif>io, I do not remerpber the overthrow of any two other 
great cities within so short an interval. 

Panmtws. 1 was not thinking so much of cides or their in¬ 
habitants, when 1 began to speak of vwhat a breath of the gods 
removes at once from earth. I was recollecting, O jEmtlianus, 
that in one Olympiad the three greatest men that ever appeared 
together were swept off. What is Babylon, or Corinth, or 
Carthage, in comparison with these! what would their deshruc- 
tion be, if every haii on the head of every inhabitant had become 
a man, such as most men are! First in order of removal was be 
whose steps you have followed, and whose labors voa have emn- 
pleted,—^Africanus; then Philopcemen,* whose task was more 

[*The <*last of the Greeks.” He was the mneral of the Achaean 
league, which attained to its greatest power onoer his guidance. The 
league consisted of nearly all the cities in the Peloponnesus and under 
Philop<£inen was able to keep the power of Macedonia in check. See 
Plutarch, Life of Phtlopoemen.] , 
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ntiore complex, rtjoie perfect; and lastly, Hannibal. 
Wliat he was you know better than any. 

, Se^, Had he been supported by his country, had only his 
losses been filled up, and skimil engineers sent out to him with 
niachin^ and implements for sieges, we should not be discoursing 
here on what he was: the Roman name had been extinguished. 

.Polybius* Since ^milianus is as unwilling to blame an enemy 
as a friend, I take it on myself to censure Hannibal for two 
things; subject, however, to the decision of him who has con- 
que^ Cai^ge. 

Scijfio, The first 1 anticipate: now what is the second ? 

Panatiusi, I would hear both stated and' discoursed on, 
although the knowledge will be of little use to me. 

Polybius, I condemn, as eVery one does, his inaction after 
the battle of Cantise ; and, in his last engagement with Africanus,^ 
X condemn no less his bringing into tlie front of the centre, as 
became some showy tetrarch rather than Hannibal, his eighty 
elephants, by the rchictoriness of which he lost the battle. 

Sdpio, What would you have done with them, Polybius ? 

Polybius. Scipio, 1 think it unwise and unmilitary to employ 
any force on which we can by no means calculate. 

Setfio, Gravely said, and worthy of Polybius. In the first 
book of your history, which leaves me no other wish or desire 
than that you should continvie as you begin it, we have, in three 
different engagements, three difterent effects produced by the 
employmeot of elephants. The first, when our soldiers in Sicily, 
under Lucius Postumius and Quinctus Mamilius, drove the 
Carthaginians into Heraclea; in which battle the advanced 
guard of the enemy, being repulsed, propelled these animals 
before it upon the main body of the army, causing an irreparable 
disaster: the second, in the ill-conducted engagement of Atilius 
Regulus, who, fearing the shock of tliem, condensed his centre, 
and was outflanked. He should have opened the lines to them 
and have suffered them to pass through, as the enemy’s cavalry 
was in the wings, and the infantry not enough in advance to profit 
by such an evolution. The third was evinced at Panormus, 
when Metellus gave orders to the light-armed troops to harass 
thenf and retreat into the trenches, from which, wounded and 
Polybius, XV., IX, gives this account of the batde of Zama.] 
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confounded, and finding no way open, they rudied back (as nuiny 
as could) against the Carthaginian army, and accelerated its dia* 
comfiture. 

Polybius, If I had employed the elephants at all, it should 
rather have been in the rear or on the fiank; and even there not 
at the beginning of the engagement, unless 1 knew that the horses 
or the soldiers were unused to encounter them. Hannibal must 
have well remembered (being equally great in memory and inven¬ 
tion) that the Romans had been accustomed to them in the war 
with Pyrrhus, and must have expected more service from them 
against the barbanans of the two Gauls—against the Insubres and 
Taunni—than against our legions. He knew that the Romans 
hpd on more than one occasion made them detrimental to their 
masters. Having with him a large body of troops collected by 
force from various nations, and kept together with difficulty, he 
should have placed the elephants where they would have been a 
teiror to these soldiers, not without a threat that they were to 
trample down such of them as attempted to fly or declined to 
fight. 

Scipio. Now, what think you, Pansetius ? 

Panatius, It is well, O ^milianus, when soldiers would be 

? hilo8ophers; but it is ill when philosophers would be soldiers. 
)o you and Polybius agree on the point ? if you do, the question 
need be asked of none other. 

Sepio. Truly, O Pansetius, I would rather hear the thing from 
him dian that Hannibal should have heard it: for a wise man will 
Bay many things which even a wiser man may not have thought 
of Let me tell you both, however, what Polybius may perhaps 
know already, that combustibles were placed by Afneanus both in 
flank and rear, at equal distances, with archers from among the 
light horsemen, whose arrows had liquid fire attached to than, 
and whose movements would have irritated, distracted, and 
wearied down the elephants, even if the wounds and scorching^ 
had been ineffectual. But come, Polybius, you roust talk now as 
others talk; we all do sometimes. 

Polybtus. i am the last to admit the authority of the vulgar; 
but here we all meet and unite. Without asserting oi believing 
that the general opinioif is of any weight against a captain like 
Hannibal; agreeing on the contrary with Panastius, and firmly 
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persuaded that myriads of little men can no more compensate 
a^great one than they can make him,—you will listen to me if 1 
adduce the authority of Lsellus. 

Seiph^ Great authority! and perhaps, as living and conversing 
with those who remembered the action of Cannse, preferable even 
to your own. 

Poiyhtus* It was his opinion ^ that, from the consternation of 
Rome, the city might have been taken. 

Scitio. It suited not the wisdom or the experience of Hannibal 
to rely on the consternation of the Roman people. I too, that we 
may be on equal terms, have some authority to bring forward. 
The son of Anicanus, he who adopted me into the family of the 
Scipios, was, as you both remember, a man of delicate hedth and 
sedentaiy habits, learned, elegant, and retired. He related to me, 
as having heaid it fiom his father, that Hannibal after the battle 
sent home the rings of the Roman knights, and said in his letter: 
** If you will instantly give me a soldier for each nng, together 
with such machines as aie already in the arsenal, I will replace 
them surmounted by the statue of Capitoline Jupiter, and our 
supplications to the gods of our country shall be made along the 
streets and in the temples, on the robes of the Roman Senate.’* 
Could he doubt of so moderate a supply ? he waited for it in 
vain. 

And now I will relate to you another thing, which I am per¬ 
suaded you will accept as a sufficient reason of itself why Hannibal 
did not besiege our city after the battle of Cannae. His own loss 
was so severe, that, in his whole army, he could not muster ten 
thousand men.'’*' 

But, my friends, as I am certain that neither of you will ever 
think me invidious, and as the greatness of Hannibal does not 
diminish the reputation of Africanus, but augment it, I will 
venture to remark that he had little skill or practice in sieges; 
that, after the battle of Thrasymene, he attacked (you lemember) 

Plutarch (Lite of Fabius) expresses something like the same opinion. 
Livy, xxii., 51, records that Maharbal, the commandei'of Hannibal’s horse, 
b egg ^ to be allowed to advance on Rome Hann.bal would not consent, 
*‘The gods,” said Maharbal, “ taught you how to gain, not how to use a 
victory,”] 

* Plutarch says, and undoubtedly upon some ancient authority, that both 
armies did not contain that number. 
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Spoletum 'unsuccesafully; and that, a short tame before th^ 
unhappy day at Cannae, a much smaller town than Spoletum 
resuted and repulsed him. Perhaps he rejoiced in his heaif thtt' 
he was not*-supplied with matenals requisite for the capture^of 
strong places; since in Rome, he well knew, he would haver 
found a body of men, partly citizens who had formerly borne arms, 
partly the wealthier of our allies who had taken refuge there, 
toge^er with their slaVes and clients, exceeding his »iny in 
number, not inferior in valor, compensating the want of generalship 
by the advantage of position and by ^e desperation of their 
fortunes, and possessing the abundant means of a vigorous and long, 
defence. Unnecessary is it to speak of its duratiop. When 
a garrison can hold our city six months, or even less, the besieger 
must' retire. Such is the humidity of the air in its vicinity, that 
the Carthaginians, who enjoyed here at home a very dry and 
salubrious climate, would have penned utterly. The Gauls, I 
imagine, left us unconquered on a former occasion from the same 
necessity. Beside, tlioy are impatient of inaction, and would have 
been most so under a general to whom, without any cause in 
common, they were but liired auxiliaries. None in any age hath 
performed such wonderful exploits as Hannibal; and we ought 
not to censure him for deficiency in an art which we ourselves 
have acquired but lately. Is there, Polybius, any proof or record 
that Alexander of Macedon was master of it ? 

Polybius, I have found none. We know that he exposed 
his person, and had nearly lost his life, by leaping from the 
walls of a city; which a commander-in-chief ought never to 
do, unless he would rather hear the huzzas of children thaft 
the approbation of military men, or any men of discretion or sense. 
Alexander was without an excuse for his temerity, since he was 
attended b^ the generals who had taken Thebes, and who, there¬ 
fore, he might well know, would take the weaker and less bravely 
defended towns of Asia. ^ 

Sci/io. Here agam you must observe the superiority of Hanni- 
baL He was accompanied by no general of extraordinary talents, 
resolute as wete many of them, and indeed all. His irruption into 
and through Gaul, with so inconsiderable a force; liis fi^rma^iim 
of allies out pf enemies, in so brief a space of time; and then his / 
holding them together so long,—are such miracles, that, cutting j 
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tlirough eternal snows, and marching through'paths which seem 
to us suq>ended loosely and hardly poised in the heavens, are less* 
And these too were )us device and work. Drawing of parallels, 
captab against captain, is the occupation ot a trifling and scholas¬ 
tic mind, and seldom is commenced, and never conducted, in^ar- 
tially. Yet, my fnends, who of these idlers in parallelograms is 
80 idle, as to compare the invasion of Persia with the invasion of 
Gaul, the Alps, and Italy, — Moors and Carthaginians with 
Macedonians and Greeks; Danus and his hordes and satraps 
with Roman legions under Roman consuls ? 

While Hannibal lived, O Polybius and Panaetius, although his 
city lay Sefbre us smouldering in its ashes, ours would be ever 
insecure. 

Panatius. You said, O Scipio, that the Romans had learned 
but recently the business of sieges; and yet many cities in Italy 
appear to me very stiong, which your aimics took long ago. , 

Scipo. By forte and patience. If Pyiihus had never invaded 
us, we should scarcely have excelled the Carthaginians, or even 
the Nomadcs, in castrametation, and have been inferior to both in 
cavalry. Whatever wc know, we have learned fiom your county, 
whether it be useful in peace or w^.—I say your country; for 
the Macedonians wcie instructed by the Greeks. The father of 
Alexandei, the (11 st of his family who was not as barbarous and 
Ignorant as a Canin or Aimenian sLive, received his rudiments in 
the house of Epaminondas.^ 

Panattuf. Pcimit me now to letuin, O Scipio, to a question 
not unconnected with philosophy. Whether it was piudent or 
not in Hannibal to invest the city of Rome after his victory, he 
might somewheie have employed his army, where it should not 
waste away with luxury. 

Scipio. Philosophcis, O Panstius, seem to know more about 
luxury than we militaiy men do. I cannot say uixm what 
their apprehensions of it aie founded, but certainly they sadly 
fear it. 

Polypus, For us. 1 wish I could as easily make you smile 
to-day, O ^milianus, as 1 shall our good-tempered and liberal 
Panaedus,—a philosopher, as we have experienced, less inclined to 

Philip of Macedon, in his boyhood, was dtiained as a hostage at 
1 hebes.} 
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apeak ill or ludicfoualy of others, be the sect what it may^, thtti 
any I know or'have heard of. 

Ifi my early days, one of a diderent land* and whose alanhs at 
luxury were (as we discovered) subdued in some degree, in some 
places, was invited by Critolaus to dine with a party of us, all then 
young officers, on our march from Achaia into Elis. His doiid 
and (^cn countenance made his company very acceptable: and 
the more so, as we were informed by Critolaus that he never was 
importunate with his morality at dinner-time. 

Philosophers, if they deserve the name, are by no means indifi^- 
ent as to the places in which it is their intention to sow the seeds 
of virtue. They choose the ingenuous, the modest, the sensible, 
the obedient. We thought rather of where we should place our 
table. Behind ^ us lay the forest of Pholbe, with its many glens 
opening to the plain; before us the Temple of Olympian Zeus, 
indistinctly discernible, leaned against the azure heavens; and 
the rivulet of Selinus ran a few stadions from us, seen only 
where it received a smaller streamlet, originating at a fountain 
close by. 

The cistus, the pomegranate, the myrtle, the serpolet, bloomed 
over our heads and beside us; for we had chosen a platform where 
a projecting rock, formerly a stone-quarry, shaded us, and where 
a little rill, of which the mring was there, bedimmed our goblets 
with the purest water. Ine awnings we had brought with us to 
protect us from the*sun were unnecessary for that purpose: we 
rolled them therefore into two long seats, hllihg them with moss, 
which grew profusely a few paces below. “ When our guest arrives,” 
said Critolaus, “ every one of these flowers will serve him for some 
moral illustration; every shrub will be the rod of Mercury in 
his hands.” We were ii^atient for the time of his coming.' 
Thelymnia, the beloved of Critolaus, had been instructed 1^ him, 
in a stratagem, to subvert, or shake at least and stdgger, the' 
philosophy of Euthymedes. Has the name escaped me? no 
matter—^perhaps he is dead—^if living, he would smile at a re¬ 
coverable lapse as easily as we did. 

Thelymnia *wore a dress like ours, and acceded to every advice 
of Critolaus, excepting that she would not consent so rradily td' 
entwine her head with ivy. At first she objected that there lyaa 
Prom Behind " to “ by ** (6 lines) added in and ed,] ' j 
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enough of it for all. Instantly two or three of ua pulled 
(iown (for nothing is more brittle) a vast quantity from the rockf 
which loosened some stones, and 'brought down together with 
them a bird’s nest of the last year. Then she said, " 1 dare not 
use this ivy: the omen is a bad one.” 

<«Do you mean the nest, Thelymnia ? ” said Critolaus. 

** No, not the nest so much as the stones,” replied she, ialter- 
ing. 

** Ah! those signify the dogmas of Euthymedes, which you, 
my lovely Thelytpnia, are to loosen and throw down.” 

At this she smiled faintly and briefly, and began to break off 
some of the more glossy leaves; and we who stood around her 
were ready to take them and place them in her hair; when sud¬ 
denly she held them tighter, and let her hand drop. On her 
lover’s asking her why she hesitated, she blushed deeply, and said, 
** Phoroneus told me I look best in myrtle.” 

Innocent and simple and most sweet (I remember) was her 
voice; and, when she had spoken, the traces of it were remain¬ 
ing on her lips. Her beautiful throat itself changed colour ; it 
seemed to undulate; and the roseate predominated in its pearly 
hue. Phoroneus had been her admirer: she gave the pre¬ 
ference to Critolaus; yet the name of Phoroneus at that 
moment had greater effect upon him than the recollection 
of his defeat. 

Thelymnia recovered herself sooner. We ran wherever we 
saw myrtles, and there were many about, and she took a part 
of her coronal from every one of us, smiling on each; but it 
Was only of Critolaus that she asked if he thought that myrtle 
became her best. ** Phoroneus,” answered he, not without 
melancholy, “is infallible as Paris.” There was something in 
the tint of the tender sprays resembling that of the hair they 
encircled: the blossoms, too, were white as her forehead. She 
reminded me of those ancient fables which represent the favour¬ 
ites of the gods as turning into plants; so accordant and identified 
was her beauty with the flowers and foliage she had chosen to 
adorn it. 

In the midst of our felicitations to her we heard the approach 
of horses, for the ground was dry and solid; and Euthymedes 
was presently with us. The mounted slave who led off his 
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master’s charger, for such he appeared to be in all pomts, sud* 
denly disappeared. I presume lest the sight of luxury should 
corrupt him. I know not ^here the groom rested, nor where 
the two animals (no neglected ones certainly, for they were plump 
and stately) found provender. 

Euthymedes was of lofty stature, had somewhat passed the 
middle age, but the Graces had not left his person, as they 
usually do when it begins to bear an impression of authority. 
He was placed by the side of Thelymnia. Gladness and ex¬ 
pectation sparkled from every eye. the beauty of Thelymma 
seemed to be a light sent fiom heaven for the festival,—a light 
the pure radiance of which cheered and replenished the whole 
he It. Desire of her was chastened, I may rather say was re¬ 
moved, by the confidence of Cntolaus in our fnendship. 

Panattus, Well said' The story begins to please and in¬ 
terest me. Where love finds the soul he neglects the body, and 
only turns to it in his idleness as to an afterthought. Its best 
allurements aie but the nuts and figs of the divine repasL 

Polybius* We exulted in the felicity of our fnend, and wished 
for nothing which even he would not have granted Happy 
was the man from whom the glancing eye of Thelymnia seemed 
to ask some advice, how she should act or answer. happy he 
who, offering her an apple in the midst of her discourse, fixed 
his keen survey upon the next, mxious to mark where she had 
touched iL For it was a calamity to doubt upon what streak 
or speck, while she was inaL^entive to the basket^ she had placed 
her finger. 

PaMitus* 1 wish, jEmilianus, you would look rather more 
severely than you do—upon my life' I cannot—and put an end 
to these dithyrambics. The ivy runs about us, and may infuriate 
us. 

Scipto, The dithyrambics, 1 do assure you, Panartius, aie 
not of my composing. We are both in danger trom the same 
thyrsus. we will parry it as well as we can, or Wnd our heads 
before it. 

PoMtius* Come, Polybius, we must follow you then, I see, 
or fly you 

Pofybnu. Would you rather hear the remainder anothei 
time? 
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Paiuetitu, By Hercules! I have more curiosity than becomes 

me. 

Polybiuf* No doubt, in the course of the conversation, 
Eathymedes had made the discovery we hoped to d:)viate. 
Never was his philosophy more amiable or more impressive. 
Pleasure was treated as a friend, not as a master; many things 
were found innocent that had long been doubtful: excesses alone 
were condeitincd. Thelymnia was enchanted by the frankness 
and liberality of her philosopher, although, in addressing her, 
more purity on his part and more rigor were discernible. His 
delicacy was exquisite. When his eyes met hers, they did not 
retire with rapidity and confusion, but softly and conmlacently, 
and as though it were the proper time and season of reposing 
fcom the splcndois they had encountered. Hers from the begin¬ 
ning were less governable: when she found that they were so, 
she contrived scheme after scheme for diverting them from the 
table, and entertaining his unobservedly. 

The higher pait of the quany, which had protected us always 
from the western sun, was covered with birch and hazel; the 
lower With innumerable shrubs, principally the arbutus and myrtle. 
** Look at those goats above us,” said Thelymnia. “ What has 
tangled their hair so ? tiiey seem wet.” 

** They have been lying on the cistus in the plain,” replied 
Euthymedes: “ many of its broken flowers are sticking upon 
them yet, resisting all the efforts, as you see, of hoof and 
tongue.” 

** How beauteous,” said she, are the flexible and crimson 
branches of this arbutus,” taking it in one hand and beating with 
it the back of the other. It seems only to have come out of 
its crevice to pat my shoulder at dinner, and twitch my myrtle 
when my head leaned back. 1 wonder how it can grow in such 
a rock.” 

“ The arbutus,” answered he, “ clings to the Earth with the 
most jfbndness where it finds her in the worst poverty, and covers 
her bewintered bosom with leaves, berries, and flowers. On the 
saipe branch is unripe fruit of the most vivid green ; ripening, of 
the richest orange; ripened, of perfect scarlet The maidens of 
Tyre could never give so brilliant and sweet a lustre to the fleeces 
of Miletus; nor did they ever string such even and graceful 
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pearls as the blossoms are, for the brides of Assyrian or Ferrian'^ 
kings.*’ 

*<And yet the myrtle is preferred to the arbutus,” said 
Thelymnia, with some slight uneasiness. 

«I know why,” replied he: may I tell it ? ” She bowed 
and smiled, perhaps not without the expectation of some compli¬ 
ment. He continued,^** The myrtle has done what the arbutus 
comes too late for. 

“ The myrtle has covered with her stany crown the beloved 
of the reaper and vintager; the myrtle was around the head of 
many a maiden celebrated in song, when the breezes of autumn 
scattered the first leaves, and rustled among them on the ground; 
and when she cried timidly. Rise, rise! people are coming! here! 
there I many! ” 

Thelymnia said, “That now is not true. Where did you 
hear it?” and in a softer and lower voice, if I may trust 
Androcles, “ O Euthymedes, do not believe it! ” 

Either he did not heai her, or dissembled it; and went on: 
“This deserves preference; this deserves immortality; this 
deserves a place in the Temple of Venus; in her hand, in her 
hair, in her breast: Thelymnia herself wears it.” 

We laughed and applauded; she blushed and looked grave and 
sighed,—for she had never heard anyone, I imagine, talk so long 
at once. However it was, she sighed: I saw and heard her. 
Critolaus gave her some glances: she did not catch them. One 
of the party clapped his hands longer than the rest, whether in 
approbation or derision of this rhapsody delivered with glee and 
melody, and entreated the philosopher to indulge us with a few 
of his adventures. 

“You deserve, young man,” said Eutliymedes gravely, **to 
have as few as I have had,—you whose idle curiosity would thus 
intemperately reveal the most sacred mysteries. Poets a|id 
philosophers may reason on love, and dream about it, but rarely 
do they possess the object; and, whenever they do, that inject is 
the invisible deity of a silent worshipper.” 

“ Reason then, pr dream,” replied the other, breathing an air 
of scorn to soothe the soreness of the reproof. 

“When we reason on love,” said Euthymedes, “we often talk 
as if we were dreaming: let me tiy whether the recital of my 
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dcauD can make you think 1 talk as if I were reaaonmg* You 
may call it a dream, a viaioii, or what you will. 

** I was in a place not very unlike this, my head lying back 
against a rock, where its crevices were tuii«d with soft and 
odoriferous herbs, and where vine leaves protected my fece 
from the sun, and from the bees; which, however, were less 
Hkely to molest me, being busy in their first hours of honey- 
making among the blossoms. Sleep soon fell upon me; for 
of all philosophers I am ceitainly the drowsiest, though per¬ 
haps there are many quite of equal ability in communicating the 
gin of drowsiness. Presently I saw three figures, two of which 
were beautiful; very differently, but in the same degree: the 
other was much less so. The least of the three, at the first 
glance, 1 recognised to be Love; although I saw no wing^ nor 
arrows, nor quiver, nor torch, nor emblem of any kind desig¬ 
nating his attributes. The next was not Venus, nor a grace, 
nor a nymph, nor goddess of whom in worship or meditation 
I had ever conceived an idea; and yet my neart persuaded 
me she was a goddess, and from the manner in which she 
spoke to Love, and he again to her, I was convinced she must 
be. Quietly and unmovedly as she was standing, jier figure, I 
perceived, was adapted to the perfection of activity. With all 
the succulence and suppleness of early youth, scarcely beyond 
puberty, it however gave me the idea, from its graceful and 
ea^ languor, of its being possessed by a fondness for repose. 
Her eyes were large and serene, and of a quality to ei^bit 
the intensity of thought, or even the habitude of reflection, 
but incapable of expressing the plenitude of joy ; and her 
countenance was tinged with so delicate a color, that it appeared 
an effluence from an irradiated cloud passing over it in the 
heavens. The third figure—who sometimes stood in one place 
and sometimes in another, and of whose countenance I could 
only distinguish that it was pale, anxious, and mistrustful— 
interrupted her perpetually. I listened attentively and with 
curiosity to the conversation, and by degrees 1 caught the 
appellations they interchanged. The one I found was Hope,— 
and I wondered I did not find it out sooner; the other was 
Fear, which I should not have found out at all; for she did not 
look terrible nor aghast, but more like Sorrow or Despoadency. 
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The first words I could collect of Hope were these^ spoken 
very mildly, and rather with a look of appeal than of accusation i 
*Too surely you have forgotten—for never was child more 
forgetful or more ungrateful—how many times I have carried you 
in my bosom, when even your mother drove you from her, and 
when you could find no other resting-place in heaven or earth.* 

** * O unsteady, unruly Love! ’ cried the pale goddess with 
much energy, * it has often been by my intervention that thy 
wavering authority was fixed. For this I have thrown alarm 
after alarm into the heedless breast that Hope had once beguiled, 
and that was growing insensible and torpid under her feebler 
influence. 1 do not upbraid thee; and it never was my nature 
to caress thee; but I claim from thee my portion of the human 
heart,—-mine, ever mine, abhorrent as it may be of me. Let 
Hope stand on one side of thy altars, but let my place be on the 
other; or, I swear by all the gods! not any altars shalt thou 
possess upon the globe.* 

“ She ceased—and I*ove trembled. He turned his eyes upon 
Hope, as if in his turn appealing to her. She said, * It must be 
so; it was so from the beginning of the world: only let me 
never lose you from my sight.* She clasped her hands upon her 
breast, as she said it, and he looked on her with a smile, and was 
going up (I thought) to kiss her, when he was recalled, and 
stopped. 

*♦ ‘ Where Love is, there will I be also,* said Fear; * and even 
thou, O Hope! never shalt be beyond my power.* 

** At these woids, I saw them both depart. I then looked 
toward Love ; I did not see him go ; but he was gone.’* 

The narration being ended, there were some who lemarked 
what very odd things dreams are ; but Thelymnia looked 
almost as if she herself was dreaming; and Alcimus, who sat 
opposite, and fancied she was pondering on what the visioh 
could mean, said it appeared to him a thing next to certainty, 
that it signified how love cannot exist without hope or without 
fear. Euthymedes nodded assent, and assured lum that a 
soothsayer in great fepute had given him the same inteipie- 
tation. Upon which the younger friends of Alcimus immedi¬ 
ately took the'ivy from his forehead, and crowned him with 
laurel, as being worthy to serve Apollo. But they did it with 
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80 much noise and festivity, that, before the operation was 
completed, he began to suspect they were in jest, Thelymnia 
had listened to many stories in her lifetime, yet never had she 
heai^ one from any roan before, who had been favored by the 
deities with a vision. Hope and Love, as her excited imagination 
represented them to her, seemed still to be with Euthymedes. 
She thought the tale would have been better without the mention 
of Fear ; but perhaps this part was only a dreanf, all the rest a. 
really true vision. She had many things to ask him: she did 
not know when, nor exactly what, for she was afraid of putting 
too hard a question to him in the presence of so many, lest it 
might abash him if he could not answer it; but she wished to 
ask him something, anything. She soon did it, not without 
faltering, and was enchanted by the frankness and lil^rality of her 
philosopher. 

“ Did you evei love ? ** said she, smiling, though not Inclined 
to smile, but doing it to conceal (as in hci simplicity she thought 
it would) her blushes; and looking a little aside, at the only 
cloud in the heavens, which crossed the moon, as if adorning her 
for a festival, with a iillet of pale sapphiie and intei lucent gold. 

I thought I did,’* replied he, loweiing his eyes, tJ^t she 
might lower hers to rest upon him. 

“ Do then people ever doubt this ? ” she asked in wonder, 
looking full in his face with earnest curiosity. 

Alas ! ” said he softly, “ until a few houis ago, until The¬ 
lymnia was placed beside me, until an ungeneious heart exposed 
the treasure, that should have dwelt within it, to the tainish of a 
stranger, if that stranger had the baseness to employ the sophistry 
that was in part expected fiom him, never should I have known 
that I had not loved before. We may be uncertain if a vase or 
an image be of the nchest metal, until the nchest metal be set 
right against it. Thelymnia ! if 1 thought it possible at <iny time 
hereafter, that you should love me as I love you, I would exert 
to the uttermost my humble powers of persuasion to avert it.” 

** Oh ! there is no danger,” said she, disconcerted ; ** I did 
not love any one : I thought 1 did, just like you ; but indeed, 
indeed, Euthymedes, I was equally in an erior. Women have 
dropped into the grave from it, and have declared to the last 
moment that they never loved: men have sworn they should die 
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with de^radon, atid have lived merrily, and have dared to ttm * 
into the peril fifty times. They have hard, cold hearts, itocom- 
municative and distrustful.*’ 

“ Have I, too, Thelymnia ? '* gently he expostulated. 

** No, not you,” said she ; you may believe 1 was not think* 
ing of you when I was speaking. But the idea does really make 
me smile and almost laugh, that you should fear me, supporing it 
posable, if you could suppose any such thing. Love does not kill 
men, take my word for it.” 

He looked rather in sorrow than in doubt, and answered: 

** Unpropitious love may not kill us always, m^ not deprive ns 
at once of what at their festivals the idle and inconsiderate call 
life ; but, O Thelymnia ! our lives are truly at an end when we 
are beloved no longer. Existence may be continued, or rather 
may be renewed, yet the agonies of death and the chilliness of the 
grave have been passed through ; nor are there Elysian fields, nor 
the sports that delighted in former times, awaiting us,—nor 
pleasant converse, nor walks with linked hands, nor intermitted 
songs, nor vengeful kisses for leaving them off abruptly, nor looks 
that shake us to assure us afterward, nor that bland inquietude, 
as gently tremulous as the expansion of buds into blossoms, which 
hurries us from repose to exercise and from exercise to repose.” 

Oh! I have been very near loving 1 ** sighed Thelymnia. 

** Where in the world can a philosopher have learned dl this 
about it • ” 

The beauty of Thelymnia, her blushes, first at the deceit, 
afterward at the encouragement she received in her replies, and 
lastly from some other things which we could not penetrate, highly 
gratified Critolaus. Soon however (for wine always brings back 
to us our last strong feeling) he thought again of Phoroneus, as 
young, as handsome, and once (is that the word as dear to her. 
He saddened at the myrtle on the head of his beloved $ it threw 
shadows and gloom upon his soul: her smiles, her spints, her wit, 
and, above all, her nods of approbation, wounded hits. He 
sighed when she covered her face with her hand; when she dis^ 
closed it he sigh^ again. Every glance of pleasure, every turn 
of surprise, every movement of her body, pamed and oppressed 
him. He cursed in his heart whoever it was who had stuiffied 
that portion of the couch: there was so little moss, thought bff 
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between Thelytnnia and Euthymedes. He might have seen 
AthoB part them, and would have murmured still. 

The rest of us were in admiration at the facility and grace 
with which Thelymnia sustained her pait, and observing less 
Critolaus than we did in the commencement, when he ac¬ 
knowledged and enjoyed our transports, indifferently and con¬ 
tentedly saw him rise from the table and go away, thinking his 
departure a preconcerted section of the stratagem. He retir^ as 
he told us afterward, into a grot. So totally was his mind 
abstracted from the entertainment, he left the table athirst, 
covered as it was with fruit and wine, and abundant as ran 
beside us the clearest and sweetest and most refreshing rill. He 
related to me that, at the extremity of the cavern, he applied his 
parched tongue to the dripping rock, shunning the light of day, 
the voice of friendship, so violent was his desire of solitude and 
concealment; and he held his forehead and his palms against it 
when his lips had closed. We knew not and suspected not his 
feelings at the time, and rejoiced at the anticipation of the silly 
things a philosopher should have whispeied, which Thelymnia in 
the morning of the festival had promised us to detail the next 
day. Love^ is apt to get entangled and to trip and stumble when 
he puts on the garb of Friendship: it is too long and loose for 
him to walk in, although he sometimes finds it convenient for a 
covering. Euthymedes the philosopher made this discovery, to 
which perhaps others may lay equal claim. 

After the lesson he had been giving her, which amused her in 
the dictation, she stood composed and thoughtful, and then said 
heritatingly, **But would it be quite pioper? would there be 
nothing of insincerity and falsehood in it, to my Critolaus?” 
He caught her up in his arms, and, as in his enthusiasm he had 
raised her head above his, he kissed her bosom. She reproved 
and pardoned him, making him first declare and protest he would 
never do the like again. ** O soul of truth and delicacy! ” cried 
he aloud; and Thelymnia, no doubt, trembled lest her lover 
should in a moment be forsworn; so imminent and inevitable 
seemed the repetition of his offence. But he observed on her 
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eyelashes, what had arisen from hb precipitation in nur 
presence,— 

A hesitatin?, long-suspended tear, 

Like that which hangs upon the vine fresh-pruned, 

Until the morning kisses It away. 

The nymphs, who often drive men wild (they tell us), have 
led me astray: I must return with you to the grot. We gave 
every facility to the stratagem. One slipped away in one direc¬ 
tion, another in another; but, at a certain distance, each was 
desirous of joining some comrade, and of laughing together; yet 
each reprov^ the laughter, even when far off, lest it should do 
harm, reserving it for the morrow. While they walked along, 
conve'^inp, the words of Kuthymedes fell on the ears of 
Thelymnia softly as cistus-petals, fluttering and panting for a 
moment in the air, fall on the thirsty sand. She, in a voice 
that makes the brain dizzy as it plunges into the breast, leplied 
to him,— 

“0 Euthymedcs! you must have lived your whole life-time 
in the hearts of women, to know them so thoioughly: 1 never 
knew mine before you taught me.** 

Euth3rmede8 now was silent, being one of the few wise men 
whom love ever made wiser. But, in his silence and abstraction, 
he took especial care to press the softer part of her arm against 
his heart, that she might be sensible of its quick pulsation ; and, 
as she rested her elbow within the curvature of his, the slenderest 
of her Angers solicited, flist one, then another, of those beneath 
them, but timidly, briefly, inconclusively, and then clung around 
it pressingly for countenance and suppoit. Pansetius, you have 
seen the mountains on the left hand, eastward, when you are in 
Olympia, and perhaps the little stream that runs fiom the nearest 
of them into the Alpheus, Could you have seen them that 
evening! the moon never shone so calmly, so brightly, upon 
Latmos, nor the torch of Love before her. ..Vnd yet many of 
the stars weie visible ; the most beautiful were among them ; and 
as Euthymedes taught Thelymnia their names, their i^iance 
seemed more joyous, more efliilgent, moie beneficent. If you 
have ever walked forth into the wilds and qpen plains upon such 
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m^nlight nights, cautious as you are, 1 will venture to say, 
Pansedus, you have often tripped, even though the stars were not 
your study. There was an arm to support or to catch Thelymnia: 
yet she seemed incorrigible. Euthymedes was patient: at last he 
did I know not what, which was followed by a reproof, and a 
wonder how he could have done so, and another how he could 
answer for it. He looked ingenuously and apologetically, for¬ 
getting to correct his fault in the meanwhile. She listened to 
him attentively, pushing his hand away at intervals, yet less 
frequently and less resolutely in the course of his remonstrance, 
particularly when he complained to her that the liner and more 
delicate part of us, the eye, may wander at leisure ovef' what is in 
its way ; yet that its dependents in the corporeal system must not 
follow it; that they must hunger and faint in the service of a 
power so rich and absolute. **This being hard, unjust, and 
cruel,” said he, “ never can be the ordinance of the gods. Love 
alone feeds the famishing ; Love alone places all things, both of 
matter and of mind, in perfect harmony: Love hath less to learn 
from Wisdom than Wisdom hath to learn from Love.” 

Modest man ! " said she to herself, ** there is a great deal of 
truth in what he says, considering he is a philobopher.** She 
then asked him, after a pause, why he had not spoken so in the 
conversation on love, which appeared to give animation, mirth, 
and wit, to the dullest of the company, and even to make the 
wbes of Chios, Crete, and Lesbos, sparkle with fresh vivacity in 
their goblets. 

“ I who was placed by the fountain-head,” replied he, “ had 
no inclination to follow the shallow and slender stream, taking its 
course towards streets and lanes, and dipped into and muddied by 
unhallowed and uncleanly hands. After dinner such topics are 
usually introduced, when the objects that ought to inspire our 
juster sentiments are gone away. An indelicacy worse than 
Thracian!' The purest gales of heaven, in the most perfect 
solitudes, should alone lift up the aspiration of our souls to the 
divinities all men worship.” 

** Sensible creature! ** sighed Thelymnia in her bosom, ** how 
rightly he does think! ’’ 

** Come, fairest of wanderers,” whispered he, softly and per¬ 
suasively, <*8uch will I call you, though the stars hear me, and 
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though the gods too in a night like this pursue their lovss upon 
eaitl^the moon has no little pools filled with her light under 
the rock yonder; she deceives us in the depth of these hollow^ 
like the limpid sea. Beside, we are here among the pinks and 
sand-roses: do they never prick your ankles with their stems and 
thorns ? Even their leaves at this late season are enough to hurt 
you.” 

** 1 think they do,” replied she, and thanked him, with a 
tender, timid glance, for some fresh security his arm or hand had 
given her in esc^ing from them. “ Oh, now we are quite out 
of them all! How cool is the saxifrage' how cool the ivy- 
leaves ! ” 

I ^cy, my sweet scholar,—or shall 1 rather say (for you 
Imvc boen so oftener) my sweet teacher,—they are not ivy-leaves: 
to me they appear to be periwinkles.” 

** I will gather some and see,” said Thelymnia. 

Periwinldcs cover wide and deep hollows: of what are they 
incapable when the convolvulus is in league with them! She 
slipped from the arm of Euthymedes, and in an instant had dis¬ 
appeared. In an instant too he had followed. 

Panatius, These are mad pranks, and always end ill. 
Moonlights! cannot we see them quietly from the tops of our 
houses, or from the plain pavement ? Must we give challenges 
to mastiffs, make appointments with wolves, run after asps, and 
languish for stone^quarries ? Unwary philosopher and simple 
girl! Were they found again ? 

Polybius, Yea, by Castor' and most unwilling. 

Sci^, I do not wonder. When the bones are broken, 
without the consolation of some great service rendered in such 
misfortune, and when beauty must become deformity, I can well 
believe that they both would rather have perished. 

Polybius, Amaranth on the couch of Jove and Hebe was 
never softer than the bed they fell on. Critolaus had advanced 
to the opening of the cavern; he had heard tlie exclamation of 
Thelymnia as she was falling—he forgave her—he r m to her for 
her forgiveness—he heard some low sounds—he smote his heart, 
else it had fainted in him—^he s^ped. 

Euthymedes was raising up Thelymnia, foigetfiil (as was too 
apparent) of himself. ** Traitor! ” exclaimed the fiery Critolat^ 
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**thy blood shall pay for this. Impostor! Whose lesson this 
very day was, that luxury is the worst of poisons.** 

** Critolaus,** answered he calmly, drawing his robe about him 
(for,^^ falling in so rough a place, his vesture was a little disordered), 
** we will not talk of blo^; but as for my lesson of to-day, I 
must defend it. In a few words, then, since I think we are none 
of us disposed for many, hemlock does not hurt goats, nor luxury 
plSlosophers.** 

Thelymnia had risen more beautiful from her confusion; 
but her colour soon went away, and, if any slight trace of it 
were remaining on her cheeks, the modest moonlight and the 
severer stars would let none show itself. She looked as the 
statue of Pygmalion would have looked, had she been destined 
the hour after animation to return into her inanimate state. Of¬ 
fering no excuse, she was the worthier of pardon : but there 
is one hour in which paidon never entered the human breast, 
and that hour was this. Critolaus, who always had ridiculed 
the philosophers, now hated them from the bottom of his heart. 
Every sect was detestable to him,—the Stoic, the Platonic, 
the Epicurean,—all equally ; but especially those hypocrites and 
impostors in each, who, under the cloak of philosophy, come 
forward with stately figures, prepossessing countenances, and 
bland discourse. 

Panatius. Wc do not desire to hear what such foolish men 
think of philosophers, true or false ; but pray tell us how he acted 
on his own notable discovciy: foi 1 opine he was the unlikeliest 
of the three to grow quite calm on a sudden. 

Polybius. He went away; not without fierce glances at the 
stars, reproaches to the gods themselves, and serious and sad 
reflections upon destiny. Being, however, a pious man by 
constitution and education, he thought he had spoken of the 
omens unadvisedly, and found other interpretations for the 
stones we had thrown down with the ivy. ** And, ah ! ** said 


From “ For ” to “ disordered ” added in znd ed.] 
u Fir<«t ed. reads: “ Epicurean, the eclectic; all f qu 
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First ed. reads: Epicurean, the eclectic; all equally; but one above 
the rest, which he would not designate to his most intimate friend, and 
this sect is denominated, not from poitico, or grove or garden, but from a 
single plant, and we know it by the name of the robust. 


1 . 
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he^ sighing, ** the bird’s nest of last year too ! I now know what 
that 18 ! ” 

PoMtius. Polybius, I considered you too grave a man to re¬ 
port such idle stories. The manner is not yours: 1 rather tlunk 
you have' torn out a page or two from some love-feast (not gener¬ 
ally known) of Plato. 

Polylim, Your judgment has for once deserted you, my 
friend. If Plato had been present, he might then indeed hSve 
described what he saw, and elegantly ; but if he had feigned the 
story, the name that most interests us would not have ended with 
a vowel. 

Scipio, You convince me, Polybius. 

Pametius. I join my hands, and give them to you. 

Polybius, My usual manner is without variety. I endeavour 
to collect as much sound sense and as many solid facts as 1 
can, to distribute them as commodiously, and to keep them as 
clear of ornament If any one thought of me or my style in 
reading my history, I should condemn myself as a defeated man. 

Sci^o. Polybius, yoi are by far the wisest that ever wrote 
history, though many wise have written it; and, if your facts are 
sufficiently abundant, your work will be the most interesting and 
important 

Polybius, Live then, Scipio! 

Panstius, The gods grant it! 

Polybius, I know what I can do and what I cannot (the 
proudest words perhaps that ever man uttered)—I say it plainly 
to you, my sincere and judicious monitor; but you must also let 
me say that, doubtful whether I could amuse our ^milianus in 
his present mood, I would borrow a tale, unaccustomed as I am 
to such, from the libraries of Miletus, or snatch it from th^ bosom 
of Elephantis. 

ScMo, Your friendship comes under various forms to me, my 
dear Polybius, but it is always warm and always welcome. No¬ 
thing can be kinder or more delicate in you, than to diverrify as 
much as possible our conversation this day. Fanxi.js would be 
more argumentapve on luxury than 1: even Euthymedes (it 
appears) was unanswerable. 

Panstius, Oh the knave! such men bring reproaches upon 
philosophy 
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Sci/io, 1 Bee no more reason why they should, than Why 
a slattern, who empties a certain vase on your head in the 
street, should make you cry, Jupiter! what a curse is 
water! ” 

Panstiuj. I am ready to propose almost such an exchange 
with you, JEmilianus, as Diomedes with Glaucus— my robe for 
yours. 

* Scipio. Panaetius, could it be done, you would wish it undone. 
The warfare you undertake is the more difficult: we have not 
enemies on both sides, as you have. 

Patuttius. If you had seen straight, you would have seen that 
the offer was to exchange my philosophy for yours. You need 
less meditation, and employ more, than any man. Now if you 
have aught to say on luxury, let me hear it. 

Seijno. It would be idle to run into the parts of it, and to 
make a definition of that which we agree on; but it is not so 
to remind you that we were talking of it in soldiers, for the 
pleasant tale of Thelymnia is enough to make us forget them, 
even while the trumpet is sounding. Believe me, my ^iend (or 
ask Polybius), a good general will turn this formidable thing 
luxury to some account. He will take care that, like the strong 
vinegar legionaries carry with them, it should be diluted, and thus 
be useful. 

Panaiius. Then it is luxury no longer. 

Scipio, True; and now tell me, Panstius, or you Polybius, 
what city was ever so exuberant in riches, as to maintain a great 
army long together in sheer luxury ? I am not speaking of cities 
that have been sacked, but of the allied and fnendly, whose in¬ 
terests are to be observed, whose affection is to be conciliated and 
retained. Hannibal knew this, and minded it. 

Polybius. You might have also added to the interrogation, 
if you had thought proper, those cities which have been 
sacked; for there plenty is soon wasted, and not soon sup¬ 
plied again. 

Scipio, Let us look closer at the soldier’s board, and see what 
is on it in the rich Capua. Is plentiful and wholesome food 
luxury ? or do soldiers run into the market-place for a pheasant ? 
or do those on whom they are quartered pray and press them to 
eat i( ? Suppose they went hunting qucils, haies, partridges; 
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would it render them less active? There are no wild-boars'in 
that neighbourhood, or we might expect from a boar-hunt a visita¬ 
tion of the gout. Suppose men drew their idea of pleasure 
from the school or from the practices of Euthymedes. One vice 
is corrected by another, where a higher principle does not act, and 
where a man does not exert the proudest dominion over the most 
turbulent of states—himself. Hannibal, we may be sure, never 
allowed his army to repose in utter inactivity; no, nor to remain 
a single day without its exercise—a battle, a march, a foraging, a 
conveyance of wood or water, a survey of the banks of rivers, a 
fathoming of their depth, a certification of their soundness or un¬ 
soundness at bottom, a measurement of the greater or less extent 
of their fords, a review, or a castrametation. The plenty of his 
camp at Capua (for you hardly can imagine, Pansetius, ^at the 
soldiers had in a military sense the freedom of the city, and took 
what they pleased without p^ and without restriction) attached 
to him the various nations of which it was composed, and kept 
together the heterogeneous and discordant mass. It was time 
that he should think of this; for probably there was not a soldier 
left who had not lost in battle or by fatigue his dearest friend and 
comrade. 

Dry bread and hard blows are excellent things in themselves, 
and military requisites,—to those who converse on them over 
their cups, turning their heads for the approbation of others on 
whose twsom they recline, and yawning from sad disquietude at 
the degeneracy and effeminacy of the age. But there is finally a 
day when the cement of powei begins to lose its strength and co¬ 
herency, and when the fabric must be kept together by pointing it 
anew, and by protecting it a little from that rigor of the^ seasons 
which at first compacted it. 

The story of Hannibal and his army wasting away in luxui^ is 
common, general, universal: its absurdity is remark^ by few, or 
rather by none. 

Polybius, The wisest of us are slow to disbelieve what we 
have learned early; yet this story has always beer to me in¬ 
credible. 

Scipio, Beside* the reasons I have adduced, is it necessary to 
remind you that Campania is subject to diseases which incapacitate 
the soldier ? Those of Hannib^ were afflicted by them few 
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indeed perished, but they were debilitated by their malady, ^d 
while they were waiting for the machinery which (even if 
had had the artificers among them) could not have been con*^ 
structed in double the time requisite for importing it, the period 
of dismay at Rome, if ever it existed, had elapsed. The wonder 
is less that Hannibal did not take Rome than that he was able to 
remain in Italy, not having taken it. Considering how he held 
together, how he discipline how he provisioned (the most diffi¬ 
cult thing of all, in the fiice of such enemies) an army in great 
part, as one'would in^agine, so intractable and wasteful; what 
commanders, what soldiers, what rivers, and what mountains, 
opi^sed him,—I think, Polybius, you will hardly admit to a 
parity or comparison with him, in the rare union of political and 
military science, the most distinguished of your own countrymen: 
not Philopcemen, nor Philipp of Macedon; if indeed you can hear 
me, without anger and indignation, name a barbarian king with 
Greeks. 

Polybius, When kings are docile, and pay due respect to those 
who are wiser and more virtuous than themselves, I would not point 
at them as objects of scorn or contumely, even among the fiee. 
There is little danger that men educated as we have been should 
value them too highly, or that men educated as they have been 
should eclipse the glory of Philopcemen. People in a republic 
know that their power and existence must depend on the zeal 
and assiduity, the courage and integrity, of those they employ in 
their first offices of state ; kings on the contrary lay the founda¬ 
tions of their power on abject hearts and prostituted intellects, 
and fear and abominate those whom the breath of God hath 
raised higher than the breath of man. Hence, fiom being the 
dependants of their own slaves, both they and their slaves become 
at last the dependants of free nations, and alight from their cars 
to be tied by the neck to the cars of better men. 

Sci^o, Deplorable condition ! if their education had allowed 
any sense of honor to abide in them. But we must consider 

Philip ot Macedon, the contemporary of Hannibal and Philopcemen, 
Is probably meant here, not the father of Alexander the Great. First ed. 
reads: Philopcemen nor Timoleon (the man who approaches more nearly 
to the gods than any) nor,*' &c. Nine lines below, ist ed. reads: “ of 
Timoleon and Philopcemen,” &c.] 
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them as the tulips and anemones and other gaudy flowers that 
shoot from the earth to be looked upon in idleness, and to be 
snapped by the stick or broken by the wind without our interest, 
care, or notice. We cannot thus calmly contemplate the utter 
subversion of a mighty capital; we cannot thus indifferently 
stand over the strong agony of an expiring nation, after a gasp of 
years in a battle of ages to win a world, or be for ever fellen. 

Seldom are we prone to commiseiate the misfortunes of diir 
enemies. The reason is, they are seldom great or virtuous men; 
and, when they are, we are apt to think otherwise. But Han¬ 
nibal hath shown greatness both in prosperity and adversity. He 
hath conciliated both the most barbarous and the most civilized 
of mankind, the most frugal and the most luxurious,—^the 
mountaineers of Helvetia, the princes of Qampania; and, if 
truth is ever painful to utter it is painful now, he hath vanquished 
the most experienced in war. Again I see the Alps rise up 
before me; and 1 wicness the discomfltuie of that commander 
whose name I reverence 'ind bear. Resentment hath no place in 
my bosom: I can pity the man whom an ungrateful country 
helped his enemies to throw down ; who flies from potentate to 
potentate for protection ; who is destined to die not in the land 
that nurtured him, piobably not in the fleld of battle, probably not 
with kindred or friends about him.^^ Enough! enough! some¬ 
what of this may befall even those who are now piosperous and 
triumphant. 

Paaatius, We see little when we are cast down ; and when 
we are raised high we are ill-inclined to sec all we might. 
Ingratitude is a monster not peculiar to Africa. 

Palylms^ The breed will never be exterminated. 

Panatius, Never! be sure of that; but there are men, how¬ 
ever few of them, in all countries, who know a remedy for its 
venom. 

Polybius, What can that be ? 

Pangtms, Covering the fresh wound with fresh kindness. 
It is not every one who has the privilege of making an ingrate: 

From “ Seldom ’* to “ him ” (33 lincs^ added in 2nd ed.] 

Hannibal died by poiaon, which is said to have been given him by 
Pru8ias,king of Bithynla,atthe instigation of a Roman named FUminiw, 
Appian, De Rebus Syriacis, xi.] 
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there must be power and will to benefit. Hannibal, at all events, 
owes but small gratitude to the Roman Senate; yet, if his char¬ 
acter is indeed so exalted as 1 am willing to suppose it, he would 
not be insenuble to the praises his vanquisher hath bestowed on 
him. You estimate, O ^milianus, the abilities of a general, not 
by the number of battles he has won, nor of enemies he hath 
slain or led captive, but by the combinations he hath formed, 
the blows of fortune he hath parried or avoided, the prejudices 
he hath removed, and the difficulties of every kind he hath over¬ 
come. In like manner we should consider kings. Educated 
still more barbarously than other barbarians, sucking their milk 
alternately from Vice and Folly, guided in their first steps by 
Duplicity and Flattery, whatever they do but decently is worthy 
of applause ; whatever they do virtuously, of admiration. I would 
say it even to Caius Gracchus : I would tell him it even in the 
presence of his mother, unappalled by her majestic mien, her truly 
Roman sanctity, her brow that cannot frown, but that reproves 
with pity; for I am not so hostile to royalty as other philo¬ 
sophers aie,—^perhaps because 1 have been willing to see less of it. 

Scipio,^^ Cornelia is dearer to me for her virtues than even for 
our consanguinity; and I reciprocate the fondness of her brave 
and intelligent sons, whose estrangement from our order I fear 
to trace and grieve to reprehend. Let us rather look once again to¬ 
ward your own country, Greece. Many have been signally courag¬ 
eous, signally judicious, in battle ; many by their eloquence have 
been leaders at Rome, where tumults and mutinies are more ready 
to break out and more difficult to quell; many have managed the 
high and weighty magistratures with integrity and discretion, with 
hand equally firm and pure. Any one of these qualities is 
sufficient to constitute a memorable man. But, O Panastius and 
Polybius, we do not find in the records of history, we do not find 
in the regions of fable, a greater than your Pericles, your Epami- 
nondas, your Philopoemen. 

Polybius, Praise from you, ^milianus, would have supported 
the heart of Philopoemen, which sank only under the ruins of our 
country. Of such materials as this praise, such glorification from 
superior minds, are the lamps that shine inextinguishable in the 
tomb. Eternal thanks to the Romans! who, whatever reason 
[M From “ to “ tomb ” (19 lines) added in 2nd ed.j 
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they may hare had to treat the Greeks as enemies; to traverse 
and persecute such men as Lycortas, my father, and as Fhilo- 
poemen, my early friend; to consume our cities with fire, and 
to fiirfow our streets with torrents (as we have heard lately) issu¬ 
ing from the remolten images of gods and heroes,—^have, how¬ 
ever, so ^ respected the mother of Civilization and of Law, as 
never to permit the cruel mockery of erecting Barbarism and 
Royalty on their vacant bases.^^ 

Panatius. Our ancient institutions in part exist; we lost the 
rest when wc lost the simplicity of our forefathers. Let it be 
our glory that we have resisted the most populous and wealthy 
nations, and that, having been conquered, we have been con¬ 
quered by the most virtuous; that every one of our chief cities 
hath produced a greater number of illustrious men than all the 
remainder of the earth around us; that no man can anywhere 
enter his hall or portico, and see the countenances of his an¬ 
cestors from their marble columels, without a commemorative 
and grateful sense of obligation to us; that neither his solemn 
feasts nor his cultivated fields are silent on it; that not the 
lamp which shows him the glad faces of his children, and 
prolongs his studies, and watches by his rest,—that not the 
ceremonies whereby he hopes to avert the vengeance of the 
gods, nor the tenderer ones whereon arc founded the affinities 
of domestic life, nor finally those which lead toward another, 
—^would have existed in this country, if Greece had not con¬ 
veyed them. Bethink thee, Scipio, how little hath been done 
by any other nation to promote the moral dignity or enlarge 
the social pleasures of the human race. What parties ever 
met in their most populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal 
'and speculative conversation ? What Alcibiades, elated with 
war and glory, turned his youthful mind from general admira¬ 
tion and from the cheers and caresses of coeval friends, to 
strengthen and purify it under the cold reproofs of the aged ? 
What Aspasia led Philosophy to smile on Love, or taught Love 

[It After the defeat of Philip of Macedon Jl Cynoscephalz, Flaminius, 
the Roman general, caused proclamation to be made at the Isthmian nmes 
that “ The Senate and People of Rome, now that they have subdued irailip, 
king of Macedon, will that Greece shall be free ana independent, and 
enjoy her own laws and customs.”] ' 
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to reverODce Philosophy ? These, as thou koowest, are not the 
safest guides for either sex to follow ; yet in these were united 
the gravity and the graces of wisdom, never seen, never imagined, 
out of A^ens. 

1 would not offend thee by comparing the genius of the 
Roman people with ours: the offence is removable, and in 
part removed already, by thy hand. The little of sound learn¬ 
ing, the little of pure wit, that hath appeared in Rome from 
her foundation, hath been concentrated under thy roof: one 
tile would cover it. Have we not walked together, O Scipio, 
by starlight, on the shores of Surrentum and Bais, of Ischia 
and Caprea, and hath it not occurred to thee that the heavens 
themselves, both what we see of them and what lieth above 
our vision, are peopled with our heroes and heroines P The 
ocean that roars so heavily in the ears of other men hath for 
us its tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, and its beneficent 
ruler. The trees of the forest, the flowers, the plants, passed 
indiscriminately elsewhere, awaken and warm our affection; 
they mingle with the objects of our worship; they breathe 
the spirit of our ancestors ; they lived in our form ; they spoke 
in our language; they suffered as oui daughters may suffer; 
the deities revisit them with pity; and some (we think) dwell 
among them. 

Scipo. Poetry! poetry! 

Pmatius, Yes; I own it. The spirit of Greece, passing 
through and ascending above the world, hath so animatra uni¬ 
versal nature, that the very rocks and woods, the very torrents 
and wilds burst forth with it,—and it falls, ^milianus, even from 
me. 

Sc'^o, It is from Greece I have received my friends, Panaetius 
and Polybius. 

Patuetius. Say more, ^milianus! You have indeed said 
it here already; but say it again at Rome: it is Greece who 
taught the Romans all beyond the rudiments of war; it is 
Greece who placed in your hand the sword that conquered 
Carthage. 
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III. METELLUS AND MARIUS.* 

Mitelhu, Well met, Caius Marius! My orders are to find 
instantly a centurion who shall mount the walls; one capable 
of observation, acute in remark, prompt, calm, active, intrepid. 
The Numantians are sacrificing to the gods in secrecy; ^ey 
have sounded the horn once only,—and hoarsely, and low, and 
mournfully. 

Marius, Was that ladder I see yonder among the caperbushes 
and purple lilies, under where the ng-tree grows out of the ram¬ 
part. left for me ? 

Meidlus, Even so, wert thou willing. Wouldst thou 
mount it? 

Marius, Rejoicingly. If none are below or near, may ^ 
explore the state of things by entering the city ? 

Metellus, Use thy discretion in that. 

What seest thou? ^NTouldst thou leap down? Lift the 
ladder. 

Marius, Are there spikes in it where it sticks in the turf ? \ 
should slip else. 

Metellus, How! bravest of our centurions, art even thou 
afraid ? Seest thou any one by ? 

Marius, Ay; some hundreds close beneath me, 

Metellus, Retire, then. Hasten back; 1 will protect thy 
descent. 

Marius, May I speak, O Metellus, without an offence to 
discipline ? 

metellus. Say. 

The citizens of Numantia for some years offered an obstinate resist¬ 
ance to Rome. The Roman generals were incompetent and her armies 
had fallen into disorder. Scipio, the conqueror of Carthage, was appointed 
to the command of the army. He restored discipline, subdued the allies 
of Numantia, and reduced the city by famine, thus ending a var in which 
success or defeat were equally disgraceful to Rome. For the characters 
ill the Conversatiotr, see Landor’s note at end; the authorities he follows 
are Appian vi., 83. seq., and Plutarch’s Life of Marius (Imag. Convers., 
V., 1829. Woiks, i., 1846. Imag. Convers., Gks. and Rom., 1833. 
Works, ii., 1876.)] 
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Marius, Listen! Dost thou not hear ? 

Metellus, Shame on thee! alight, alight! my shield shall 
cover thee. 

Marius, There is a murmur like the hum of bees in the bean- 
field of Cereate; * for the sun is hot, and the ground is thirsty. 
When will it have drunk up for me the blood that has run, and 
is jet oozing on it, from those fresh bodies! 

* Metellus, How ! We have not fought for many days $ what 
bodies, then, are fresh ones i 

Marius. Close beneath the wall are those of infants and of 
girls; in the middle of the road are youths, emaciated; some either 
unwounded or wounded months ago; some on their spears, others 
on their swords: no few have received in mutual death the last 
interchange of friendship ; their daggers unite them, hilt to hilt, 
bosom to bosom. 

Metellus, Mark rather the living,—what are they about ? 

Marius, About the sacrifice, which portends them, 1 conjec¬ 
ture, but little good,—it burns sullenly and slowly. The victim 
will lie upon the pyre till morning, and still be unconsumed, unless 
they bring more fuel. 

I will leap down and walk on cautiously, and return with tidings, 
if death should spare me. 

Never was any race of mortals so unmilitary as these 
Numantians : no watch, no stations, no palisades across the 
streets. 

Metellus, Did they want, then, all the wood for the 
alter ? 

Marius, It appears so,—I will return anon. 

Metellus, The gods speed thee, my brave, honest Marius! 

Marius (returned). The ladder should have been better 
spiked for that slippery ground. I am down again safe, how¬ 
ever. Here a man may walk securely, and without picking his 
steps. 

Metellus. Tell me, Caius, what thou sawest. « 

Marius. The streets of Numantia. 

Metellus. Doubtless ; but what else ? 

Marius. The temples and markets and places of exercise and 
fountains. 

• The farm of Mariu*, near Arpinnm. 
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Metellua. Art thou crazed, centurion? What more? Speak 
plainly, at once, and briefly. 

Martiu, I beheld, then, all Numantia. 

Metelhis, Has terror maddened thee? hast thou descried 
nothing of the inhabitants but those carcasses under the ram¬ 
parts ? 

Marius, Those, O Metellua, lie scattered, although not indeed 
far asunder. The greater part of the soldiers and citizens,—4of 
the fathers, husbands, widows, wives, espoused,—were assembled 
together. 

MeteUus, About the altar ? 

Marius. Upon it. 

MeteUus, So busy and earnest in devotion! but how all 
upon It ? 

Marius, It blazed under them, and over them, and round 
about them. 

Metellus, Immortal gods! Art thou sane, Caius Marius? 
Thy visage is scorched: thy speech may wander after such an 
enterprise; thy shield bui 13 my hand. 

Marius, I thought it had cooled again. Why, truly, it 
seems hot: I now feel it. 

Metellus, Wipe off those embers. 

Marius. ’Twere better: there will be none opposite to shake 
them upon, for some time. 

The funereal horn, that sounded with such feebleness, sounded 
not so from the faint heart of him who blew it. Him I saw; 
him only of the living. Should I say it ? there was another: 
there was one child whom its parent could not kill, could not part 
from. She had hidden it in her robe, I suspect; and, when the 
Are had reached it, either it shrieked or she did. For suddenly 
a cry pierced through the crackling pinewood, and something 
of round in figure fell from brand to brand, until it reached the 
pavement, at the feet ot him who had blown the horn. 1 rushed 
toward him, for I wanted to hear the whole story, and felt the 
pressure of time. Condemn not my wtrikness, O C^'ciliusl 1 
wished an enemy ^to live an hour longer; for my orders were to 
explore and bring intelligence. When 1 gazed on him, in height 
almost gigantic, I wondered not that the blast of his trumpet was 
so weak: rather did 1 wonder that Famine, whose hand had 
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incjeoted every limb and feature, had left him any voice articulate. 
1 rushed toward him, however, ere my eyes had measured either 
his form or strength. He held the child against me, and stag¬ 
gered under it. 

** Behold,” he exclaimed, ** the glorious ornament of a Roman 
triumph!” 

I stood horror-stricken; when suddenly drops, as of rain, 
pattered down from the pyre. 1 looked; and many were the 
precious stones, many were the amulets and rings and bracelets, 
and other barbaric ornaments, unknown to me in form or purpose, 
that tinkled on the hardened and black branches, from mothers 
and wives and betrothed maids; and some, too, 1 can imagine, 
from robuster arms,-—things of joyance, won in battle. The 
crowd of incumbent bodies was so dense and heavy, that neither 
the fire nor the smoke could penetrate upward from among them ; 
and they sank, whole and at once, into the smouldering cavern 
eaten out below. He at whose neck hung the tiumpet felt this, 
and started. 

“ There is yet room,” he cried, “ and there is strength enough 
yet, both in the element and in me.” 

He extended his withered arms, he thrust forward the gaunt 
links of his throat, and upon gnarled knees, that smote each other 
audibly, tottered into the civic fire. It—like some hungry and 
strangest beast on the innermost wild of Africa, pierced, broken,, 
prostrate, motionless, gazed at by its hunter in the impatience of 
glory, in the delight of awe—panted once moie, and seized him. 

I have seen within this hour, O Metellus, what Rome in the 
cycle of her triumphs will never see, what the Sun in his eternal 
course can never show hei, what the Earth has borne but now, 
and must never rear again for her, what Victory herself has 
envied her,—a Numantian.^ 

Appian de6cribei> the condition and behaviour of the citizens of 
Numantia at the end of the siege, “ First, those wlio preferred death 
slew themselves in the different ways; on the third day the rest came out 
of the city to the appointed place, a terrible and awful sight; their bodies 
squalid with famine and dirt, tiieir hair and nails uncut, with filthy rags 
on their bodies. Even to their enemies they seemed pitiable, but their 
eyes were terrible to look upon; so fiercely they glarf d full of wrath, and 
pain, and toil, and the memory of horrible repasts. Fifty of them Scipio 
reserved for his triumph, the rest he sold; and razed the city to the 
ground.”] 



382 Imaginaiy Conversations. 

Metelliu. We shall feast to-morrow. Hope, Caius Marius, 
to become a tribune: trust in fortune. 

Marius* Auguries are surer: surest of all is perseverance. 

Meullus. I hope the wine has not grown vapid in my tent: 
I have kept it waiting, and must now report to Scipio the intel- 
Jigence of our discovery. Come after me, Caius. 

Marius (alone)* The tribune is the discoverer ! the centu¬ 
rion is the scout! Caius Marius must enter more Numantias* 
Light-hearted Cxcilius, thou mayst perhaps hereafter, and not 
with humble but with exulting pride, take orders from this hand. 
If Scipio’s words are fate, and to me they sound so, the portals 
of the Capitol may shake before my chariot, as my horses plunge 
back at the applauses of the people, and Jove in his high domicile 
maj welcome the citizens of Arpinum. 

Marius was young at the siege of Numantia, and, entering the army with 
no advantage of connection, would have risen slowly; but Scipio had 
marked his regularity and good morals, and desirous oi showing the value 
he placed on discipline, when he was asked who, in case of accident to him, 
should succeed to the chief command, replied, Perhapt thu man, touching 
the shoulder of Marius. 

Caius Caccillus Metellus was the youngest of four brothers; he served 
as tribune before Numantia where Scipio said of him, Si quinium pareret 
mater aiinum futtsepartiuram. He was the kinsman of that Metellus 
by whose jealousy Maims was persecuted in the Numidian war. 
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